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Ir is by no means improbable that the nature and objects of the 
present memoirs, as well as those of Miss Aikin’s former historical 
works, should be misunderstood by a considerable portion of the 
public. Many, no doubt, must have made up their minds that such 
a book as the Memoirs of the Court of Charles the First, contained 
no matters of greater importance or interest than what may be de- 
rived from Miss Aikin’s particular view of the life of King Charles, 
and the events of his time. But as the subjects themselves have 
been already abundantly treated by other and more experienced his- 
torians, a hasty judge might be very prone to say that nothmg very 
new or very attractive could be expected to be found in these 
volumes. We are quite sure that we use no exaggeration when we 
recognize the probability of such an inference as we have just 
spoken of being frequently entertained with regard to such works 
as the present ; but a reference to the pages themselves will soon 
dissipate all such unfavourable impressions, for, instead of con- 
fining herself to the beaten track of the political high road, Miss 
Aikin has directed her researches to the more oe circum- 
stances which belong to the private and domestic life of the princi- 
pal hero, and she presents him, not as we have been accustomed to 
contemplate him, clothed in his royal robes, and wielding the 
sceptre of state, but retired from the public gaze, and as a man 
acting under the natural control either of his frailties or his virtues. 
These memoirs, then, of Miss Aikin’s, are not to be described as a 
new and varied version of the transactions of Charles’s reign, but 
they strictly deserve the title of being a most engaging picture of 
courtly life and manners during the period to which they are devoted, 
and they serve to fill up that great blank in the historical chart 
which had been left by former historians. 
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Not much of interest can be excited by the early history of 
Charles, and it is not until we see him mounted on his father’s 
throne that the record begins to assume any striking degree of im- 
portance. The state of society, manners, commerce, and literature, 
at the date of his accession, is made the theme of a highly curious 
and instructive description by Miss Aikin. By a concurrence of 
many auspicious circumstances during the reign of James the First, 
the Lihadinh became possessed of some new elements of national 
improvement. The union of the crowns of Scotland and England, 
and the protracted duration of peace, were productive of the highest 
advantages to the country, both directly and collaterally. The 
total abandonment of the principle of a foreign war which charac- 
terized the reign of James, drove the ardent spirits of the time 
into other and less criminal enterprizes, and then was it that the 
useful, though not always disinterested, race of British commercial 
adventurers carried up their victories to the utmost pitch. Voyages 
of discovery and intercourse with remote regions had indeed been 
already begun with success in the time of Elizabeth, when, accord- 
ing to the learned Hackluyt, the British nation had for the first 
time her banners floating in the Caspian Sea, had obtained import- 
ant commercial privileges from the Mmperor of Persia, had her 
agent in the stately porch of the Grand Seignor at Constantinople, 
had her consuls at ‘Tripolis, in Syria, at Aleppo, Babylon, Balsara, 
and Goa. ‘‘ What English ships,” asks Hackluyt, still adverting 
to Elizabeth’s time, “ What English ships did heretofore ever 
anchor in the mighty river of Plate; pass and repass the unpassa- 
ble, in former opinion, strait of Magellan ; range along the coast of 
Chili, Peru, ik all the bankside of Nova Hispania, further than 
any Christian ever passed; traverse the mighty breadth of the 
South Sea; land upon the Luzones in despite of the enemy ; enter 
into alliance, amity, and traffic, with the prince of the Moluccas 
and the isle of Java; double the famous Cape of Bona Speranza ; 
arrive at the isle of Santa Helena; and, last of all, return home 
most richly laden with the commodities of China; as the subjects 
of this now flourishing monarchy have done ?” 

During the reign of James,the markets of the world were still more 
frequented by British ships, and the woollen goods of England were 
exchanged for the raw silk of Persia ; whilst the jealousy of Portugal, 
then the great naval power, was in every part of the ocean excited in 
consequence of the energy and activity of our seamen. Now, too, 
was it that the attempts at colonization began to wear a promising 
aspect; for the unsuccessful results of the first of these efforts, 
though conducted by the ability and ingenuity of a Raleigh, were 
particularly calculated to damp the national ardour. Prosperous 
plantations began to rise up in various points of the northern coast 
of the great continent of America; but during the whole period 
of James’s reign the spirit of colonization was confined merely to 
private individuals, to those who emigrated either in the hope of 
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gain, OF from a hatred of religious persecution; and the government 
went no farther in encouraging the practice than by conferring let- 
ters patent on the parties who chose the western world for their 
ultimate destiny. James, indeed, was most negligent of his own 
and the country’s best interests, in abstaining from giving protec- 
tion to the naval adventurers who braved the seas with so much 
fortitude, and so many promises of general benefit to the nation ; 
and it was from this blind forbearance that it followed that the 
Barbary pirates were able to come to our very shores, and after 
plundering our well-freighted vessels, carry off the officers and 
crew, either to massacre them on the spot or consign them to the 
condition of galley-slaves. In short, the credit of the British navy 
had never in any period of our history been degraded to so humble 
a condition as during the reign of James the First, although the 
advantages of extended commercial intercourse still continued to 
manifest themselves in the progress of luxury of every sort 
amongst society in England. The king set the example of this 
extravagance, and it was usual for noblemen to spend nearly the 
whole of their incomes in mere show, in order to gratify the royal 
taste. Magnificent services of plate, court suits on the scale of 
the rich costume of the Duke of Buckingham, which, on one 
occasion, was valued at no less than 80,000/.; an affectation of 
elaborate and complicated cookery and confectionary, which led to 
the extensive consumption of the most precious spices from the 
east,—all these sources of expenditure were readily adopted by the 
courtiers, whilst the independent portion of the nobility remained 
in their castles, still keeping up the shadow of that feudal empire 
which gave all its splendour to the former condition of the barons 
of England. Foreign artists were generally patronized at this era, 
and in every mansion of which the possessor had the ambition to 
be a member of the ton, the interior was profusely ornamented with 
gilt carvings, with furniture of the most costly workmanship, with 
state beds of gold and silver tissue, embroidered velvet and silk 
damask tingak with gold, silk carpets from Persia, toilets covered 
with ornamental pieces of dressing plate, together with enormous 
cabinets delicately carved in ebony. The first collections of 
paintings began to be formed at this time, and the genius and taste 
of Inigo Jones, who had returned from Rome, having his mind 
fully charged with an admiration of all the beauty, purity, and grace 
of the Greek and Roman styles of architecture, had no small 
influence in keeping up the general spirit of extravagance. 

By the indefatigable zeal and munificent expenditure of the 
Karl of Arundel, who was imitated in his splendid purposes by 
Buckingham, collections of the remains of ancient art were brought 
to England from every spot renowned in classic song: British 
ambassadors and consuls abroad became merely an organized body 
of collectors for their patrons at home, and specimens were sent to 
Nneland from every Greek city where the national jealousy of the 
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inhabitants could be made to yield to the influence of money. To 
this taste was added, a still more general and ardent one for the 
literature of the Greeks and Romans. ‘The scholarship which had 
so long occupied the English schools of learning began to lose its 
hold, and a thirst for general information appeared to seize the 
whole of the civilized orders of the state. Hence it was affirmed 
that very few new works appeared in any foreign language, which 
were not speedily presented to the British public in their own 
language ; and the versions of voyages and travels which had been 
published in this country, were scarcely sufficiently abundant to 
meet the public avidity for them. Several individuals, natives of 
England, also rendered themselves eminent at this period by their 
works, such as Sandys, Knowles, Camden, Speed, Daniel, and 
others. Antiquities, general and natural, as well as those connect- 
ed with civil and ecclesiastical matters, were pursued with ability, 
learning, and heroic perseverance: the time was adorned witha 
Spelman, a Sir Robert Cotton, a Selden, and an Usher, whilst a 
Bacon stood forth the apostle of a new philosophy. T‘rom the 
whole survey of the commerce, arts, luxury, education, and man- 
ners of England, on the accession of Charles, it certainly would 
appear that the state of the country was highly prosperous, and 
rapidly improving ; nevertheless some relics of the former ferocity 
of the people still lingered amongst them. 

“ Tt was still the custom,” says Miss Aikin, “for gentlemen to 
go constantly armed ; and in what manner they often exercised 
their weapons, we may learn from what is said in Microcosmogra- 
phy of ‘a sergeant or catchpole.’-—‘ The common way to run from 
him is to run thorough him, which is often attempted and achieved, 
and no man is more beaten out of charity. He is one makes the 
streets more dangerous than the highways, and men go better pro- 
vided in their walks than their journey. He is the first handsel of 
the young rapiers of the Templers, and they are as proud of his re- 
— as an Hungarian of killing a Turk.’ That even the ladies 

ore the ‘household sceptre’ somewhat rudely, may be inferred 
from the same book ; where it is said of a ‘ she-precise hypocrite, ’ 
‘ She overflows so with the bible that she spills it upon every occa. 
sion, and will not cudgel her maids without scripture.’ It was a 
considerable point gained, that everything fierce or boisterous was 
now beaiahed from the diversions of the court. ‘These chiefly con- 
sisted of plays, masques, revels and balls, followed by splendid ban- 
quets. Something of a romantic spirit they still retained, a last 
memory of chivalry, but pomp and luxury were their principal 
characteristics. The cruel combats of the cock-pit, prohibited by 
Elizabeth, were indeed revived and diligently frequented by her suc- 
cesscr ; but the ruder, if not more inhuman sports of the bear-garden, 
appear to have been no longer patronized bs the court, nor often 
witnessed by the ladies. Even the chace, though passionately fol- 
lowed by James himself, and by most of the rural gentry, was no 
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longer an object of paramount or universal interest to the highest 
class of society, which now comprised many individuals whose man- 
ners were refined, and their leisure occupied by literature and the 
elegant arts; many also whose attention was largely shared by the 
pursuits of politics and the pleasures of the town.” 

The new king’s reign was ushered in by a fresh breaking out of 
the plague, as was before the case on James’s accession. ‘The 
superstitious fears of the people considerably augmented the evils of 
the visitation, for they concluded that it was a punishment on the 
nation for the marriage of the king with a papist and idolater, in 
the person of a princess of Spain. Whitlocke’s description of the 
ravages of the pestilence are truly impresssive :—‘‘ The plague,” he 
says “still raged in London, so that in one week there died 5000 
persons ; it was also spread in many places in the country. In 
some families, both master and mistress, children and servants, 
were all swept away. lor fear of infection, many persons who were 
to pay money did first put it in a tub of water, and then it was 
taken out by the party that was to receive it. When the plague 
was somewhat assuaged, and there died in London but 2500 in a 
week, it fell to Judge Whitlocke’s turn to go to Westminster Hall, 
to adjourn Michaelmas term from thence to Reading ; and accord- 
ingly he went from his house in Buckinghamshire, to Horton near 
Colnbrook, and the next morning to Hyde Park Corner, where he 
and his retinue dined on the ground, with such meat and drink as 
they brought in the coach with them ; and afterwards he drove fast 
through the streets, which were empty of people and overgrown with 
grass, to Westminster Hall; where the officers were ready, and 
the judge and his company went straight to the King’s Blacks 
adjourned the court, returned to his coach, and drove away presently 
out of town.” 

We are under the necessity of passing over the chief public events 
which employ the pen of Miss Aikin, for a considerable portion of 
the first volume, as they belong to that portion of the history of the 
period which is familiar to most of our readers. In the same way 
we are obliged to dismiss the description of Felton’s assassination 
of Buckingham, as no new light appears to be shed on that well 
known transaction. From the pains which Miss Aikin has taken 
to exhibit the part adopted by the queen of Charles the First, it 
would appear that her majesty had a much greater share than history 
usually assigns to her, in the overthrow of her husband’s dynasty. 
The folly with which she supported her religious views, obnoxious as 
they were to every partyin the country, at once marks her out as being 
a deserving object of public dislike, and we shall have an accurate 
criterion whereby to estimate the arrogant contempt of the nation’s 
opinion, which must have been entertained by the government, 
when it sanctioned the stupid whim of the queen in ostentatiously 
laying the first stone of her own chapel in a court in Somer- 
set House. Her majesty, says the record of this most impo- ' 
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litic transaction, “ with her own hands helped to lay the two first 
corner stones, with a silver plate of equal dimensions between them 
—which stones, in the presence of 2000 people at least, they conse- 
crated with great ceremony, having caused to be engraven upon the 
upper part of that plate, the pictures of their majesties as founders, 
and the lower side, of the capuchins as consecrators.” 

But even in her amusements this woman gave to the nation fresh 
provocation against her ; and when a dramatic pastoral was written 
by a favourite poet, Walter Montague, to be performed at court, the 
aren volunteered to play a female part. It was the first time in 

ungland that the delicacy of the fair sex was so decisively violated 
on even the private stage, for the characters of women at the most 
public of the theatrical exhibitions were still personated by boys, so 
that such an example from such an authority was highly calculated 
to excite alarm and disgust amongst that class which could not be 
charged with puritanic austerity. It is well known how this affair 
subsequently affected William Prynn. This individual was the 
author of a famous invective called “ Histriomastix, the Players 
Scourge, or Actor’s Tragedy.” In this performance the author 
designated women actors by a name too coarsely opprobrious to be 
repeated in decent society, and though it was published long before 
the indelicate conduct of the queen, still the intrigues and influence 
of Laud brought upon Prynn all the consequences of having writ- 
ten a malicious libel on her majesty. A word or two on this very 
extraordinary production will not be unseasonable in this place: 
‘<The Histriomastix, as its title indicates, is an invective consisting 
of no less than 1000 closely printed quarto pages. Of the mode in 
which theatrical amusements were in his own time conducted, and 
their practical effects upon morals, the author was little qualified by 
personal knowledge to speak; for he informs his readers, that 
having once in his life been drawn by the importunity of his com- 
panions to the theatre, the compliance appeared to him so exceed- 
ingly sinful, that he sat during the whole performance with his hat 
plucked over his eyes, groaning in spirit, and wondering what 
amusement any person could possibly find in these exhibitions. His 
information on his subject appears nevertheless to have been full 
and correct ; and the work has gained an artificial value with pos- 
terity from the curious notices which it preserves of the manners 
and fashions of the times, which have been culled with profane 
diligence from the mass, and employed to illustrate various obscure 
points in the early history of the I‘nglish drama.” 

Miss Aikin very properly describes the body of the work as a 
vast ferrago of texts of scripture, decisions of synods and councils,— 
which, it is to be remarked, that the puritans of those days cited 
with as much reverence as their prelatical or even their Romish 
adversaries,—quotations from christian fathers, from divines, 
ancient and modern, catholic and protestant ; from acts of parlia- 
ment, statutes of universities, and even from heathen pocts, philo- 
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sophers and historians, all tending to show, according to the title- 
page, “ That popular stage plays, (the very pomps of the devil, 
which we renounce in public baptism if we believe the fathers,) are 
simply heathenish, leud, ungodly spectacles, and most pernicious 
corruptions ; condemned in all ages as intolerable mischiefs to 
churches, to republics, to the manners, minds, and souls of men.” 

The history of Laud’s infamous practices are then followed up 
by Miss Aikin, who, we perceive, has very justly acquitted herself 
of the duty which most other historians treating of those times have 
so strangely neglected. We allude to the attempt which Laud 
made to revive a power which, in a former age, had been so abused 
as to provoke the interference of the es to extirpate it. 
The circumstances under which this wicked effort was conceived 
were as follow :—The cathedral of St. Paul had been allowed to fall 
into a state little short of ruin. In James’s time money had been 
raised for repairing it, but nothing was done, and the money in all 
probability was directed to some less useful and creditable purpose. 
When Laud was translated to the See of London, an event which 
took place in the early part of Charles’s reign, one of his most 
favourite projects was to rescue the venerable edifice from decay. 
‘The purpose cannot possibly be objected to ; the motive was most 
just, but the means of bringing about the end were worthy of the 
deepest reprobation. Amongst other instruments employed by 
Laud for the purpose of raising money, he caused a commission 
under the great seal to be promulgated, declaring that the judges 
of the Prerogative Courts, and all officials throughout the kingdom, 
should be excited when persons died intestate, “ to remember this 
church out of what was proper to be given to pious uses,” It is 
scarcely necessary to remind the learned reader that at a period 
long anterior to that of Charles, the goods of intestate persons fell 
to the crown, and were principally employed by the ordinaries in 
what were called pious uses ; but the abuses to which the power 
gave rise were so intolerable, that it was condemned by the general 
voice, and an express law of the 3lst of Kdward III. completely 
put it down. Nevertheless it was revived by the fiat of Laud, who, 
when he found that these and other congenial instruments proved 
ineffectual, absolutely contrived to have the high commission and 
the star chamber armed with the power of levying fines for the 
purpose of increasing the funds for his cathedral. Miss Aikin fol- 
lows up the development of the strange character of Laud by an 
account of two other charcteristic specimens of his arbitrary dis- 
position : 


The king’s printers, in an edition of the Bible, had committed the awk- 
ward error of omitting the word not in the seventh commandment: the 
bishop, not content with ordering the impression to be called in for correc- 
tion, caused the high commission to inflict on the involuntary culprits an 
exorbitant fine, with part of which he directed fine Greek types to be pro- 
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vided, for publishing such ancient manuscripts as should be brought to light. 
Sherfield, recorder of Sarum, having, by direction of a vestry, and in obedi- 
ence to both statutes and canons, commanding the destruction of monu- 
ments of idolatry, ordered a disgusting representation of God the Father 
in the window of his parish church to be taken down and broken to pieces, 
Laud caused him to be prosecuted in the star chamber for what he pre- 
tended to be a lay usurpation on the jurisdiction of the bishop, or on that 
of his majesty, as head of the church. Here, “‘ he did not only aggravate the 
crime as much as he could, in reference to the dangerous consequences which 
might follow on it,—amongst which he mentioned that of deterring moderate 
catholics from attending the church,” but defended the use itself of ‘‘ painted 
images, in the way of ornament and remembrance.” In conclusion, after 
warm debates, in which some members of the court ventured to express 
their jealousy of the bishop’s leaning towards popery, the majority concurred 
in sentencing the accused, by a judgment comparatively lenient, to pay 
500/. to the king,—to louse his office of recorder, and be bound to his good 
behaviour; ‘‘as also to make a public acknowledgment of his offence, not 
only in the parish church of St. Edmonds, where it was committed, but in 
the cathedral church itself ; that the bishop, in contempt of whose authority 
he had played this pageant, might have reparation.” 

This act, by the confession of his biographer, drew upon Laud ‘‘ such a 
clamor as not only followed him to his death, but hath since been continued 
in sundry pamphlets.” In fact, a more flagrant breach of every principle 
by which civil society is held together, cannot easily be conceived : and it 
is impossible to reflect without a kind of wonder at the guilty boldness 
of this ecclesiastic, who, in his efforts to re-assert the most arrogant assump- 
tions of his order, had taken means to render it more penal for an English- 
man to give effect to the laws of his country than to violate them. That 
such proceedings should have obtained the sanction of any proportion of the 
lay judges in the star chamber,—those prime counsellors of the nation,—is 
an equal reproach to their wisdom and their integrity. If once the power 
of the church were thus enabled to erect itself above the authority of the 
law, it signified little whether that power were to be wielded by a pope or 
a patriarch ; for not only the spirit of the Reformation was gone, but that 


of the English nation itself, and of its venerable and free constitution.— 
vol. i. pp. 325, 326. 


Amongst the records of the University of Oxford, to which we 
turn with a sense of humiliation, shame, and disgust, we mark out 
as worthy of particular condemnation, the mean sycophancy of 
which it was guilty to the person of Laud. In the epistles of this 
body addressed to him in the popish dialect of the Latin tongue, 
they styled him Sanctitas tua,—“ Your Holiness,”—Summus Pon- 
tifex—* Chief Pontiff ;’—* Filled to overflowing with the Holy 
Ghost,” &c. &e. 

The portion of this volume which the authoress has devoted to 
the ill-fated Strafford, is by no means the least interesting. This 
nobleman, at the period when he sojourned in Ireland as its lord 
deputy, like other considerable men of his time who were engaged 
in places distant from the court, had his private correspondent 
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London, who regularly furnished him with all the scandal of the 
hour. The picture of the corruption of the court, and the facility 
with which it lent itself to every corrupt monopoly in the lowest 
walks of trade, are graphically revealed by the earl’s tntelligencer, 
as he was called. His name was Garrard, and he was a clergyman 
of the established church. . A few paragraphs from his letters will, 
we have no doubt, prove interesting : 


‘‘ Here are two commissions a-foot which are attended diligently, which 
will bring, as it is conceived, a great sum of money to his majesty. The 
first, concerning the licensing of those who shall have a lease for life to 
sell tobacco in and about London, and so in all the boroughs and villages 
in England; fifteen pounds fine, and as much rent by the year. The other 
is for buildings in and about London since a proclamation in the thirteenth 
of King James.” ‘‘ "Tis said that the vintners within the city will give 
6000/7. te the king to dress meat as they did before; and the suburbs will 
yield somewhat.” <‘‘ My lords of Dorset and Holland have obtained a 
beneficial suit of the king, worth better than 1000/. a-year a-piece to them, 
for sea-coal exported to Dunkirk and other places in the late archduchess’s 
country. ‘They found so great a benefit of our coal, which they took by 
way of prize in the late difference between us and Spain, that they are 
contented to give four shillings upon the chaldron to have them brought 
to them.” ‘‘ Here is one Captain Baily, he hath been a sea captain, but 
now lives on the land about this city, where he tries experiments. He 
hath erected according to his ability some four hackney coaches, put his 
men in a livery, and appointed them to stand at the Maypole in the Strand, 
giving them instructions at what rates to carry men into several parts of 
the town, where all day long they may be had. Other hackney men seeing 
this way, they flocked to the same place, and perform their journeys at the 
same rate. So that sometimes there is twenty of them together, which 
disperse up and down, so that they and others are to be had anywhere.” 
In two months after this plan had been established, which ‘ pleased every 
one,” from the great reduction it effected in the rates of coach hire, we 
find mention of ‘‘ a proclamation coming forth, about the reformation of 
hackney coaches, and ordering of other coaches about London; 1900 was 
the number of hackney coaches of London, base lean jades, unworthy to 
be seen in so brave a city, or to stand about a king’s court.” If the num- 
bers here given be correct, the progress of luxury in this article had been 
surprisingly rapid. Rushworth records, that in the first year of King 
Charles, there were not above twenty coaches to be had for hire in and 
about London. ‘‘ The grave judges of the law constantly rid on horse- 
back in all weathers to Westminster.” —pp. 401—404. 


These facts, however, only very faintly represent the —— of 
the corruption which was now fast advancing at court, and which 
was every day making more rapid strides amongst the general po- 
pulation. The principal events of the reign of Charles, includin 

the various schemes of extortion employed by him, whether in his 
political, civil, and religious capacity, are successively detailed by 
Miss Aikin, with a boldness of impartiality, and-at the same time 
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with a determination to vindicate the truth, which give to her view 
of these transactions a very high degree of authenticity. The first 
volume brings down the history of the reign to the year 1633. 
Notwithstanding the want of judgment and right principle dis- 
played by Charles in his official capacity, yet there are many facts 
connected with his reign which prove that he had a genuine love 
for learning and the arts. At his instigation, shortly after he 
ascended the throne, the House of Lords appointed a committee, 
for the express purpose of inquiring into the state of public schools, 
and the method of education pursued in them. ‘The labours of 
this committee terminated in a plan for founding an academy, which 
was called Museum Minerve. The edifice was built; a regent, in 
the person of Sir Francis Kynaston, was nominated, together with 
professors, who were to give courses of instructions on philosophy, 
geometry, astronomy, medicine, music, the languages, painting, 
architecture, riding, fortification, antiquities, and the study of 
medals. The college was fitted up with splendid apparatus, and 
no student was admissible except those who could prove themselves 
gentlemen by birth; but the institution was strangled in its cradle, 
for the state of the king’s affairs rendered it impossible for him to 
pay attention to any other subjects than those which involved the 
very safety of his existence. In 1663, the doctrine of Descartes, then 
a famous and popular philosopher of France, began to be espoused 
in England. This individual himself was specially invited to England 
by Sir Charles Cavendish, brother to the Earl of Newcastle ; and 
the invitation having been seconded by the king, who promised 
Descartes a lucrative employment, the philosopher was only pre- 
vented from finally settling in this country by the bursting forth of 
the civil war which ensued. Miss Aikin continues her account of the 
moral state of society at this period, and gives some very curious par- 
ticulars of the effect which the writings of Hobbes and other persons, 
remarkable for their abilities in those days, had on the public mind. 
At this period, she observes, when the zeal for philosophical inquiry 
which had been awakened was not yet guided by true judgment 
or sound knowledge, the fabled society of the Rosicrucians— 
into the pretensions of which, mystical and even absurd as was 
the account given of them, Descartes himself had not disdained 
to examine—served to supply a name, if nothing more, to a crowd 
of enthusiasts or deceivers, who were able to pass themselves upon 
more than the vulgar for the depositories of high and awful sciences. 
The head of this very equivocal sect in England was Dr. Robert 
Fludd, who died in 1637. It was apparently during his travels on 
the continent, in several countries of which, but especially in its 
native Germany, the Rosicrucian imposture was much more suc- 
cessful than in England, that Fludd imbibed its spirit, or its 
language. On his return, becoming a fellow of the College of 
Physicians, he commenced practice in London, where “ his enthu- 
siastic piety, and the apparent profundity of his scientific know- 
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ledge, veiled under a mysterious jargon, inspired much admiration, 
and raised him to temporary fame.” He also became an exceed- 
ingly voluminous author, in physics and metaphysics. ‘“ Com- 
pounding into one mass all the incomprehensible dreams of the 
Cabalists and Paracelsians, he formed a new physical system, of 
wonderful mystery and absurdity. He imagined two universal 
principles—the northern, or condensing power; and the southern, or 
rarefying. Over these he placed innumerable intelligences, or 
geniuses, and he called together troops of spirits from the four 
winds, to whom he committed the charge of diseases.” It is worthy 
of remark, that notwithstanding the utter futility and baselessness 
of his notions, the respect supposed to be due to gravity and the 
show of learning, obtained for I‘ludd the notice of several of the 
most distinguished votaries of true science: Kepler, Mersenne, 
and Gassendi, all honoured him with refutations. 

But these were not the only proofs which subsisted in these 
times showing the prevalence of delusions respecting the objects 
and means of science. Astrology, with all its strange influences, 
rode triumphant over every mind ; and William Lilly was the real 
governor of the moral feelings, and the sole distributor of the hap- 
piness or misery of the people. He studied the stars, and read in 
their silent movements the mysteries of futurity ; a crowd of dis- 
ciples soon rose up, and the nation at last bowed its head to 
alchymists, experimenters, and empirics. It is curious and instruc- 
tive to know, that men of enlarged minds, of learning and sagacity, 
were led to join the multitude in submitting their faith to the most 
monstrous assumption of spiritual power. Sir Kenelm Digby 
attended on the incantations of one of them, in the hope of see- 
ing an apparition raised; Judge Holborn had his nativity cast ; 
Lilly was employed to prognosticate in a sickness of Bulstrode 
Whitlock’s; and he and another adept used the divining rods 
to search for buried treasure in Westminster Abbey, under the 
sanction of the dean, Bishop Williams; also, if we are to believe 
himself, he was consulted in more than one critical juncture of 
the king’s affairs ; and especially, by a lady, on the choice of a for- 
tunate hour for his majesty’s escape from Carisbrook Castle. 

The various momentous events which follow each other in a rapid 
train during the succeeding years of Charles’s reign, are presented 
to us in a bold and skilful outline by Miss Aikin. She traces with 
judgment and care, throughout the whole course of their develop- 
ment, the elements of that unhappy discord between the king and 
his parliament which drew down so many calamities on the nation. 
Among the scenes most graphically and powerfully described in 
this volume, we may particularly mention the trial of Strafford and 
the gatherings of the Scotch covenanters. ‘The breaking out of 
the civil war, and the various actions to which it gave rise between 
the royal and the parliament forces, are depicted with great accuracy 
and spirit. Nothing, however, in the whole of the volumes, is 
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better than the exposition which Miss Aikin gives of the ingenuity 
of the Scotch in taking advantage of the fortunate accident which 
placed the person of onion in their hands. It was in 1646, when 
the king found that the royal cause was completely lost in the west, 
that he thought it the most prudent and safe course to surrender 
himself up tothe Scotch army. This purpose he effected; and 
the king was ultimately placed in the hands of the Scotch. An 
attempt, however, was made by him to escape, and, in consequence, 
an agreement was entered into, whereby his majesty was compelled 
to take up his residence at Holmby, distant about ten miles from 
Althorpe. At this place the king was to continue under the care 
of the Scotch until they and the parliament of England had settled 
their disputes. Here his majesty had proper attendants, and his 
tables were well furnished. No chaplains of his own church were, 
however, allowed him, and he declined the services of the Presby- 
terian ministers who were appointed to attend him in their spiritual 
capacity. On Sundays, his majesty sequestered himself to his 
private devotions, and generally spent several hours in reading and 
other pious exercises ; at other periods of the week, he played at 
chess, or walked out for health ; and as he could not gratify his 
propensity for bowling at Holmby, he would ride to Althorpe to 
Lord Vaux’s residence, where a bowling green was fully at his 
command, During all his movements, he was closely watched b 

the members of the commissions which were appointed for the 
purpose by the parliament of England and of Scotland. During 
the interval of Charles’s seclusion in Holmby, the disputes between 
the contending parties grew more violent, until at last the repre- 
sentatives of the army, or their hidden prompters, resolved upon 
depriving their antagonists of the advantages which they enjoyed 
in being in possession of his majesty’s person. The execution of 
the plan by which this determination was carried into effect, is 


well described by Miss Aikin : 


Whilst the king, on the afternoon of June the 2nd, was bowling on the 
green at Althorpe, two miles from his abode, it began to be whispered 
among the commissioners that ‘‘a party of horse, obscurely commanded, 
was marching towards Holmby; and for no good it was presumed,” since 
neither the commissioners, Colonel Graves who kept guard at Holmby, 
nor any of their attendants, had received any notice of it. Charles, on 
hearing the circumstance, returned home; the commissioners resolved to 
stand on their guard, and the soldiers who attended them, under the com- 
mand of General Browne, promised to stand by them and protect the king’s 
person. Abovt midnight the party of horse arrived, drew up in good 
order before the house, and set guards at the avenues, and the commanding 
officer alighting demanded admission. Being asked by Graves and Browne 
his name and business, he announced himself as Joyce, a cornet in Whalley’s 
regiment, come to speak with the king. 

‘From whom ?” he was asked. ‘* From myself.” They laughed. ‘* it 
is no laughing matter,” said Joyce. The officers advised him ‘to draw off 
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his men, and in the morning he should speak with the commissioners. 
‘‘T came not hither to be advised by you,” said he, ‘“‘ nor have I any 
business with the commissioners ; ; my errand is to the king, and speak with 
him I must and will presently.” Browne and Graves commanded their 
soldiers to stand to their arms; but the men had already come to an un- 
derstanding with their old comrades, and, forgetful of their promise, opened 
the gates to them and bade them welcome. Having placed guards on the 
commissioners’ chamber-doors, Joyce, with a cocked pistol in his hand, 
announcing himself as one authorized, not by the commissioners, but by 
those who ‘‘ feared them not,” demanded admittance to the king in pe- 
remptory terms, which was as resolutely denied by the four gentlemen of 
his bedchamber; and the king himself, learning the cause of the alter- 
cation, refused to speak with the cornet till morning, at which he chafed, 
but finally submitted. On the morrow, early, his majesty sent for Joyce, 
‘‘ who, with no less confidence than if he had been a supreme officer, 
approached the king, and acquainted him with the commands he had con- 
cerning his removal.” Charles desired that the commissioners: might be 
sent for, and these orders communicated to them. ‘The cornet replied, 
that they were to go back to the parliament. ‘‘ By whose appointment?” 
No answer. ‘‘ By your favour, Sir,” said the king, ‘‘ let them have their 
liberty, end give me a sight of your instructions.” ‘‘ That,” said Joyce, 
** you shall see presently ;” and he went and drew up his troops in the 
inner court close to the king, who, taking a good survey of them, and 
finding them proper men, and well mounted and armed, smiled, and told 
the cornet his instructions were written in fair characters, legible without 
spelling.—vol. 11. pp. 523—525. 


The king declining to go with Joyce, unless accompanied by 
his commissioners, the latter consented to follow him. His ma- 
jesty was then conducted to Hinchinbrook, and next to Woburn, 
where he wrote, with his own hand, a solemn declaration respecting 
the church property. ‘The document was given to his own favourite 
clergyman, named Sheldon, who delivered it up on the Restoration, 
with an attestation, to the effect that it was a true copy of the 
king’s vow, and that he (Sheldon) had preserved it for thirteen 
years under ground, The following are the terms of the vow: 


‘“‘I do hereby promise and solemnly vow, in the presence and for the ser- 
vice of Almighty God, and if it shall please the Divine Majesty, of his 
infinite goodness, to restore me to my just kingly rights, and to re-establish 
me in my throne, I will wholly give back to his church all those impropri- 
ations which are now held by the crown; and what lands soever I do now 
or should enjoy, which have been taken away either from any episcopal see 
or any cathedral or collegiate church, from any abbey or other religious house. 
I likewise promise from hereafter to hold them from the church, under 
such reasonable fines and rents as shall be set down by some conscientious 
person, whom I propose to choose, with all uprightness of heart, to direct 
me in this particular. And I most humbly beseech God to accept of this 
my vow, and to bless me in the design I have now in hand, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.-——Charles R ’’—vol. ii. pp. 528, 529. 
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The king was afterwards finally conducted to Hampton-court.— 
Miss Aikin next invites us to the ever memorable scenes which 
took place at Carisbrook Castle, where Charles, a prisoner, still 
showed that fatal partiality to bad faith which mainly contributed 
to his downfal. Here the whole time, which he could spend as he 
might think fit, was devoted to intrigues and plans for securing his 
escape from the country. A curious fact transpires in this account, 
which fully demonstrates the nature of the influence still held by 
the delusive doctrines of astrology. We find the king expressly 
retaining the diviner Lilly, to direct him in the course which he 
should pursue, and the latter regularly consulted the stars, made 
his figure in accordance with his observations, and gave in his report 
to the king accordingly. From Carisbrook Castle, it is well known, 
that Charles was subsequently removed to Hurst Castle, near 
Southampton, where he was kept a close prisoner. He was next 
conducted to Windsor, on the road to which he attempted an un- 
successful escape, the plan of which had been previously projected. 
It appeared to have been concerted by his majesty, that he should 
stop at Bagshot, at the lodge where his confidential friends, Lord 
re Lady Newburgh, then resided ; that, under pretence of his 
horse being lamed, he should be placed on another, furnished at 
Bagshot, and that this should be a swift footed animal, which 
would speedily enable him to distance his escort through the bye 
tracts of the forest, with which the king was so familiar. But the 
plan failed, and the king was safely placed in the custody of the 
governor of Windsor. On the day of his arrival there, the House 
of Commons, whose proceedings were urged on with the utmost 
importunity by the army, appointed a committee to draw up a 
charge against the king, and all other delinquents “that it may be 
thought fit to bring to condign punishment.” An ordinance was then 
prepared for attainting his majesty of high treason, and trying him 
by commissioners. ‘The charge against him was substantially— 
“That he, Charles Stuart, hath acted contrary to his trust, in 
departing from his parliament, setting up his standard, and making 
a war against them, and thereby been the occasion of much blood- 
shed and misery to the people whom he was set over for good: 
that he gave commissions to Irish rebels, and since was the occa- 
sion of a second war; -besides what he has done contrary to the 
liberties of the subject, and tending to the destruction of the fun- 
damental laws and liberties of this kingdom.” 

A high court of justice was then constituted for the trial of 
Charles, and the ordinance which contained the accusations, and 
some resolutions declaring that it was treason for the king to levy 
war against the parliament and kingdom, were sent to the upper 
house. ‘T'welve peers only were assembled, but they rejected the 
ordinance without a division. In the meantime, the king laughed 
at the idea of a trial, and the Earl of Leicester, in his journal, 
describes his majesty at Windsor as merry as usual ; it is even re- 
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corded, that so little did he anticipate the real result which fol- 
lowed, that after the commissioners were appointed, his majesty 
actually gave an order for the sowing of some Spanish melon seeds 
at Wimbledon. The Commons, seeing themselves abandoned by 
the Lords, turned the house into a grand committee, to take into 
consideration the nature and extent of their own powers. After 
much discussion, they came to the conclusion, that the people, 
under God, are the original of all just power; that the Commons 
House, being chosen by, and representing the people, have the su- 
preme authority of the nation ; also, ‘ ‘That whatsoever is enacted 
and declared law by the Commons of England assembled in parlia- 
ment, hath the force of law, and all the people of this nation are 
concluded thereby, although the consent and concurrence of the 
king and House of Peers be not had thereunto.” 

It was on the 20th of January, 1649, that Charles, after having 
been brought from Windsor to St. James’s Palace the night before, 
was conducted to Westminster Hall, there to undergo a judicial 
renee such as was, up to that time, unprecedented in the 
ustory of the world. The number of the commissioners who were 
assembled on the occasion consisted of eighty out of the one hun- 
dred and fifty who had been appointed. Serjeant Bradshaw, de- 
scribed as an able and accomplished lawyer, acted as president, 
and on each side of him sat Lisle and Say, two members of the 
same profession. The royal prisoner was brought in a sedan chair, 
and placed before the bar ona velvet chair. He looked sternl 
about on the multitude present, and did nothing that indicated the 
slightest respect for the court ; but his attention was soon fixed b 
the president, who rose, and in a solemn voice pronounced these 
words: “ Charles Stuart, king of England : The Commons of Eng- 
land, being deeply sensible of the calamities that have been brought 
upon this nation, which are fixed upon you as the principal author of 
them, have resolved to make inquisition for blood ; and, according 
to that debt and duty they owe to justice, to God, the kingdom, 
and themselves, they have resolved to bring you to trial and judg- 
ment, and for that purpose have constituted this high court of justice 
before which you are brought.” 

When the president concluded, the advocate for the Common- 
wealth, Mr. Cook, rose to state the case against the king, and when 
the latter saw what he was about to do, he stretched out a staff 
which he held, and laying it on Mr. Cook’s shoulder two or three 
times, desired him to “ hold.” But the president ordered the 
advocate to go on, and at his request the accusation was read. 
When the officer who read the charges came to pronounce “ Charles 
Stuart to be a tyrant and traitor,” the royal prisoner, who till then 
stood up frequently, and gazed on the guards and spectators with 
great sternness, began to laugh as he sat down. 

When the proceedings on the part of the accusers were ended, 
the president called on “ Charles Stuart” for what he had to say in 
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his defence. His majesty replied, that he questioned their autho- 
rity to try him, that he was their lawful king, having obtained his 
title as a trust committed to him by God, and by old and lawful 
descent. When the president told him that he was required to 
answer, in the name of the people of England, of whom he was 
elected king, Charles replied, that England was never an elective 
monarchy, but that it descended by hereditary right for orgy thou- 
sand years; and as he persisted in this line of argument, the court 
thought it prudent to adjourn its proceedings. It was remarked as 
an ominous accident, that when the charge was reading against him, 
the head of his staff fell off; he looked at it in surprise, and seeing 
nobody about to take it up, he was under the necessity of stooping 
for it himself. Repeated adjournments took place afterwards, the 
king still hetinatily questioning the authority of the tribunal, and 
desiring to be permitted to plead his own cause before the two 
houses of parliament. At last, the court gave peremptory instruc- 
tions to the president to declare the final sentence—a direction 
which was complied with in such a manner as to have a manifest 
effect in placing the guilt of the king ina clear light. The pre- 
sident, in his solemn address, informed Charles, that it was per- 
fectly plain that he had acted on erroneous principles, and had even, 
by his own avowal, admitted that he considered himself in no 
manner subject to the law, and that, therefore, he held himself 
superior to it. But the contrary, he ought to have known, was the 
principle of the people of England, who always understood that 
the law was superior to the monarch, and that he was bound im- 
peratively to me in strict accordance with the law: 


I know very well (observed the president) your pretence hath been that 
you have done so: but, Sir, the difference hath been, who shall be the ex- 
positors of this law: whether you and your party out of the courts of 
justice shall take upon them to expound law, or the courts of justice 
who are the expounders ;—nay, the sovereign and high court of justice, 
the parliament of England, that are not only the highest expounders, but 
the sole makers of the law. Sir, for you to set your single judgment: and 
those who adhere unto you, against the high court of justice, that is not 
law. As the law is your superior, so truly, Sir, there is something that is 
superior to the law, that is indeed the parent or authority of the law, and 
that is, the people of England. For as they are those that at the first did 
choose to themselves this form of government, even for justice sake, that 
justice might be administered, that peace might be preserved ; so, Sir, they 
gave the laws to their governors according to which they should govern ; 
and if these laws should have proved inconvenient, or prejudicial to the 
public, they had a power in them, and reserved to themselves to alter them 
as they shall see cause. ...The end of having kings or any other form of 
government, is for the enjoyment of justice. Now, Sir, if so be that the 
king will go contrary to the end of his government, he must understand 
that he is but an officer in trust, and he ought to discharge that trust, and 
they are to take order for the animadversion and punishment of such an 
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offending governor. ‘This is not the law of yesterday, Sir, since the time 
of the division betwixt you and your people, but it is law of old, And we 
know very well the authorities that do tell us what the law was on that 
point upon the election of kings, upon the oath that they took unto their 
people. And if they did not observe it, there were those things called par- 
liaments ; the parliaments were they that were to adjudge (the very words 
of the authority,) the plaints and wrongs done of the king and the queen, 
or their children; such wrongs especially when the people could have nowhere 
else any remedy. That hath been the people of England’s case ; they could 
not have their remedy anywhere but in parliament. 

«Sir, I speak these things the rather to you, because you were pleased 
to let fall the other day, that you thought you had as much law as most 
gentlemen in England. It is very well, Sir, and truly it is fit for the 
gentlemen of England to understand that law under which they must be 
governed. And then the scripture says, ‘‘l‘hey that know their master’s 
will and do it not.’—What follows? ‘The law is your master, andthe acts 
of parliament.’’—vol. ii. pp. 590—592. 


In this strain the president proceeded to show to the reluctant 
Charles, that he had completely realised the description given of 
his deeds by the charge, and that he must be truly accounted at 
once as a tyrant, who sought to establish an arbitrary government ; 
a traitor who had broken the trust which was reposed in him b 
his superiors, the kingdom; and a murderer, because all the san- 
guinary murders, all the shocking outrages perpetrated in the late 
wars must be traced to him alone. “ Sir,” said the president, in 
concluding his solemn address, “ you said to us the other day, yuu 
wished us to have God before our eyes: truly, Sir, I hope all of us 
have so; that God that we know is a king of kings and lord of 
lords ; that God with whom there is no respect of persons; that 
God that is the avenger of innocent blood. We have that God 
before us that does bestow a curse upon them that withhold their 
hands from shedding of blood ; which is in the case of guilty male- 
factors, and that do deserve death: that God we have before our 
eyes. And were it not that the consequence of our duty hath 
called us to this place and this employment, Sir, you should have 
had no appearance of a court here; but, Sir, we must prefer the 
discharge of our duty unto God and unto the kingdom before any 
other respect whatsoever; and although at this time many of us, 
if not all of us, are severely threatened by some of your party what 
they intend to do, we do here declare that we shall not decline or 
forbear the doing of our duty in the administration of justice even 
to you, according to the merit of your offence, although God should 
permit these men to effect all that bloody design in hand against 
us.” He concluded by urging the example of David’s repentance 
on the king’s imitation. 

Here we close our eyes on the melancholy scene which followed, 
and the details of which are so familiarly remembered by ever 
reader of English history. Miss Aikin has shown throughout the 
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deeply interesting narrative, a clear judgment, carefully directed by 
an impartiality which is strictly judicial. Nor are the literary 
merits which these volumes present, unworthy of the dignity and 
importance which are sustained uniformly throughout: the style of 
Miss Aikin is beautifully simple, without the slightest deviation 
into carelessness or affectation ; and possessing strength, grace, and 
freedom, it is modified with the most exact attention to the ex- 
igencies and proprieties of every varying occasion. 


Art. II.--A Subaltern’s Furlough, descriptive of Scenes in va- 
rious parts of the United States, Upper and Lower Canada, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, during the Summer and 
Autumn of 1832. By EK. Coxr, Esq., Lieutenant of the 45th 
Regiment. With Illustrations. 1 vol. large 8vo. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 18533. 


Ir is so very recently that we have devoted to American affairs a 
considerable portion of each successive number of this journal, that 
we had made up our minds to concede some breathing time to our 
readers as well as to ourselves, during which they might obtain 
relief from what we must believe to have been in some measure a 
monotonous employment. We were fully under the influence of 
this determination when the present volume was placed in our 
hands. We had proceeded but a very short way through its con- 
tents, when we found quite sufiicient reason to alter our previous 
resolution, for we felt that we should have seriously violated our 
own sense of duty were we to delay our assistance in placing before 
the British public, testimony in favour of the cause of truth, which 
may owe a great deal of its good effects to the promptitude with 
which it is diffused. The volume before us is the production of an 
impartial mind, which is evidently guided by a paramount love of 
truth, and is happily so trained and endowed as to be capable of 
decking it with the fairest chances of success. A generous for- 
bearance, which is, by the way, an essential ingredient in the cha- 
racter of every description of critic, whatever be the objects of his 
inquiry, marks the pages of the present author; and this, with the 
very creditable sentiments which he displays, prove only how 
worthily he sustains his moral rank as a generous and high-minded 
British soldier. 

Mr. Coke, in the course of the summer of 1832, having some 
leisure on his hands, and some honest ambition in his mind, and 
withal not being quite satisfied with the very contradictory accounts 
which he was accustomed to read at home of the Americans, took 
the gallant resolution of making an examination with his own eyes. 
He entered the United States on its southern side, and the first 
observation which he makes on the general subject of the pecu- 
liarities of the people, are made on his visit to Philadelphia. In 
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the interior of this fine city, he found much to admire, in the evi- 
dence which its aspect gave of the easy circumstances of its inha- 
bitants, in the neatness of the dress of every individual, and in 
the total absence of those “ lazy dirty vagabonds who ever infest 
our towns.” The hotels in this city are on the same footing as the 
chief portion of them throughout the United States—that is, they 
are destined for the reception and accommodation of large numbers, 
and scarcely such a thing as a solitary guest is contemplated in 
their arrangements. Mr. Coke sat down every day at the table 
W’hote with upwards of one hundred persons, the majority of whom 
were merchants from the back settlements. He was quite asto- 
nished at the dispatch with which they acquitted themselves at 
dinner, one-third of them at least every day being ready to rise, 
after an enormous meal, before the tardy Englishman’s soup was 
sufficiently cool to enable him even to begin. The waiters every 
where appear to be foreigners, at least most of them are Irishmen, 
and it may be not quite accurate, for many reasons, to regard these 
as foreigners in the United States. But it is the result of Mr. 
Coke’s experience, that no free-born American acts as a waiter in 
that country. He mentions that the female servants appear to be 
habituated to a state very nearly approximating to an equality with 
their masters,—we beg pardon,—with their employers ; and Mr. 
Coke says that he has repeatedly seen the female attendant at the 
dinner table seat herself at a chair near the window, and, taking 
up a newspaper, continue to read until she was called to. 

But the feature in the social picture of Philadelphia which struck 
Mr. Coke most sensibly, was the astonishing number of institu- 
tions for the reception and relief of the poor and infirm, which he 
found in this city. Amongst the establishments of this class men- 
tioned by him, is that of the hospital, which is conducted on the 
principle of general admission—that is to say, of destitute persons 
and patients who are willing to pay. The funds are supplied from 
a source which is, at all events, very ingeniously selected. About 
500 dollars a year are derived from the exhibition of West’s splen- 
did picture of Christ Healing the Sick, in a large room on the 
northern side of the hospital. A very singular fact connected with 
this picture, is mentioned by Mr. Coke. When Mr. West finished 
the original picture of Christ Healing the Sick, it was his intention 
to have presented it to this hospital ; but in the midst of his bene- 
volent contemplation the artist was suddenly roused by an offer 
across the Atlantic ocean, directed from England, of 3000/. for the 
work, and as West was as poor as if his vocation had been poetry, 
he gave the preference to the money, and jilted the fair goddess of 
Charity. He made up for the disappointment, however, by painting 
a copy, and this is the silent collector which levies the sacred tax 
in America for the poor and indigent, and those that have none to 
help them. A fine museum of natural history, in which that won- 
derful curiosity, the skeleton of a mammoth, is preserved, is at- 
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tached to the hospital, together with a considerable library, the 
first being the generous donation of a private individual, the latter 
being the result of the activity and patronage of Benjamin I'rank- 
lin. Throughout America, and indeed we have heard it spoken of 
in England, the expertness of the firemen of Philadelphia is a 
theme of general applause. When the reader will have read the 
succeeding description of the constitution of the body composing 
the firemen, he will not be surprised at finding that something re- 
markable must necessarily follow from its application. We do not 
know a better illustration than this of the manner in which the 
American system operates in engaging every human being under 


its jurisdiction in arms, to preserve the property and safety of the 
public : 


I had heard much of the expertness of the Philadelphia firemen, and 
feared I should be disappointed in my hopes of witnessing it. A few days, 
however, before I quitted the city, hearing the alarm-bell, I ran out, and, 
remembering the old man’s instructions at the State House, took the re- 
quisite direction. ‘Though I hurried as speedily as possible to the scene of 
action, when I arrived, upwards of fifteen engines and hose-carriages were 
in full play upon the fire, which had gained considerable head: but such 
an immense flood of water was poured upon it, that it was shortly extin- 
guished. I afterwards walked to the house in which the carriage of the 
American Hose Company was kept, when some of the members very kindly 
drew out the carriage, and gave me a copy of the rules and bye-laws they 
had established. It was decorated and painted in a most costly manner, 
and, with 1000 feet of hose, had been purchased for 1500 dollars (250/.), 
bearing the well-executed classical device of the car of Tydides and Nestor, 
at the siege of Troy, as represented in Westall’s (R.A.) painting, and 
the motto ‘‘ non sibi sed omnibus.” The other carriages were all neatly 
painted and decorated ina similar manner. ‘There are about thirty engine 
and sixteen hose companies; but all the firemen, unlike those in other 
cities, are volunteers, and defray the expences of their engines from their 
own private funds; the first company of the kind being established by Dr. 
Franklin. The hose, formed upon the same spirited principle as the engine 
companies, were established for the purpose of supplying the latter with 
water in greater quantities than the old system of carrying it in buckets. 
Each carriage has a large cylindrical roller in the centre, round which the 
hose is lapped, with brass screws and joints at intervals of about 50 feet 
through its entire length. One end is screwed into a street plug, and the 
water forced through the hose to the engine, which can have a greater 
supply of water than required. The hose companies who arrive first at the 
fire taking the nearest plugs, lend their surplus hose to the last comers, 
who are thus enabled to bring the water from almost any distance in the 
adjoining streets. ‘There are about 100 members in each company, gene- 
rally young merchants and tradesmen, amongst whom there is a great 
esprit de corps, and anxiety to reach a fire before any other company. 
Fines are imposed upon members who attend upon such occasions un- 
equipped in their thick waterproof dress, and glazed hat, with badge upon 
it, or who leave a fire without permission from a director; and there are 
many other similar regulations, Each member also pays a certain sum 
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upon his entrance into the company, and a small annual subscription. It 
was an interesting sight to witness the regularity with which the various 
companies moved rapidly through the streets at night to the place where 
their services were required, by the lights of numerous torches, and with 
the ringing of the large bells suspended from the cars; and, after the fire 
was extinguished, all moved away to their respective station-houses, where 
the roll was called over, to ascertain the absentees. Such an enthusiastic 
public spirit is doubtless kept alive by the constant call for the services of 
the young men; and every fire will tend to diminish it in some degree, an 
edict having been passed, by which a heavy fine is imposed upon any one 
erecting a frame-house within the limits of the city.—pp. 45—47. 


Another very singular custom in America, marks the vast differ- 
ence which subsists between the old and the new countries. Scarcely 
a day elapses that corps of volunteer regiments do not parade with 
musical bands up and down the streets. ‘These corps are generally 
of respectable young men, who form such junctions in order to 
evade their liability to be called out to the militia trainings, which 
forma sort of annual visitation, such as the flight of locusts is in 
the tropical countries. An entire company thus constituted is in the 
habit of proceeding to a considerable distance, in order to pay a 
visit and be entertained by a similar company in another district 
altogether ; and Mr. Coke saw a regiment of state fencibles, as they 
are called, with a negro band of music at their head, leave Philadel- 
phia in a steamer, amidst the rejoicings of the inhabitants, in order 
to pay a visit of kindness no less than three hundred miles off, at 
Boston. The Bostonian company it is most likely would have re- 
turned the compliment in the ensuing season. 

_ The objection to the militia trainings in America, is chiefly de 
pendant on the feeling of contempt and ridicule for that very irre- 
gular force. Mathews, in one of his comic exhibitions, has presented 
us with a practical imitation of the motley crew which composed an 
American regiment, and we are at once struck with the graphic 
truth of his mimicry, when we find it justified in the sober and 
authentic details of Mr. Coke. He has seen the ludicrous scene 
constituted by the presence of a strange assemblage of the militia- 
men, in which one of the body appears on parade with a top boot on 
one leg, a silk stocking on the other, and a broom-stick over his 
shoulder as a substitute for a gun; the soldier who stands behind 
him in the rank is destitute of any coat at all, wears a large pair of 
green spectacles, and prefers to represent the absent musket by such 
a homely weapon as a broom-stick. Sometimes an ostler is voted 
into the colonelship, and regiments constantly appear on parade, 
where the men appear in costume that seems literally picked from 
every nation under the sun. Upon one occasion, however, a poor pri- 
vate in one of these Falstaff invincibles, gave great displeasure toa 
martinet of a captain, who had not the common sense to overlook a 
piece of exaggeration ina humorous member of his corps. The officer 
ordered the man off parade, in order that he might go home for proper 
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equipment. ‘The man respectfully declined, thinking this exertion of 
authority beyond the limits of the captain’s jurisdiction. He was 
tried by court martial, and sentenced to a fine, or in default of pay- 
ment, to imprisonment. ‘The latter alternative was accepted, and 
from his place of confinement the refractory militia-man selected 
the press as his medium of defence. “ It was proved,” said he, “to 
the court that my equipments were strictly according to law—that 
[ had an ordinary powder horn, but which the captain stated was too 
large for a musket—that my dress was as follows :—A gentleman’s 
ordinary hair cloth cap—a pair of common spectacles—an ordinary 
gray mixed cloth coat, which I usually wore in the store in which | 
am (or.I should say was) a clerk—a paper collar, instead of a linen 
or cotton one, and of the ordinary and usual size, and no larger—a 
common vest—a pair of brown drilling pantaloons—my stockings - 
drawn over instead of under the pantaloons—and shoes tied with a 
string. ‘The court imposed a fine of ten dollars, which, considering 
to be illegal and oppressive, and knowing it to be unjust, I will 
not have extorted from me; and, for so declining to surrender 
my right as a citizen, I am now imprisoned, whether legally or not 
may hereafter appear: for I consider it virtually a lawless and ruth- 
less violation, not only of my own, but of the personal rights and 
personal liberty of every citizen of this state.” 

Iiven this strange practice is outdone in eccentricity, by the man- 
ner in which stock in some new bank is sold. The scrip is received 
out of a small opening in a window shutter of the bank, into which 
the purchaser puts his head first and then his money, and the rival- 
ship is so great, that the persons who conclude their bargains are 
always obliged to get out either by a rope, which lifts them from the 
ground upwards, or by downright fighting and overcoming the oppo- 
sition by main force. But the ‘“ knowing ones” now employ a vigor- 
ous prize-fighter, whose reputation is quite sufficient to secure him 
a tranquil passage when he is prepared to make his exit. 

The city of Philadelphia, it is well known, was founded by Penn, 
who must be considered as having greatly qualified his public merits, 
by the act of deserting the infant city in two years after the first 
house was erected in it. His plan of building the city, which would 
have rendered it one of the handsomest in the world, perhaps, was 
encroached upon after his retirement to I{urope, and the evidence of 
this infraction is still apparent in a series of mean-looking houses on 
the water front of the city. 

But Philadelphia was not destined to be thus generally neglected, 
for by a most fortunate accident, an eccentric and public spirited 
individual rose up in the city, as able by his resources as he was 
willing by his kindness of heart, to repair all the evils which sprung 
from the desertion of her founder. The name of this benefactor 
was Stephen Girard, who was born at Bordeaux, in France, about 
1746, and at the age of fourteen sailed for the West Indies as a 
cabin-boy. Thence he traded for several years to New York, as 
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mate of a vessel; and soon after settled in Philadelphia, where, at 
the conclusion of the revolutionary war, he kept a small shop, 
dealing in old naval stores, such as iron, rigging, &c. ; and his 
small frame-house was situated on the same spot that the elegant 
mansion in which he died now occupies. At times he was engaged 
as a pedlar, journeying up and down the country to farm-houses, 
disposing of groceries and ready made clothing, returning to 
the city when his stock was exhausted ; and by a stip amassed 
such a sum of money, that he ranked as one of the first merchants 
in the city. At the expiration of the charter of the bank of the 
United States in 1810, he established a private bank, the capital of 
which in a few years was augmented to five millions of dollars. 
Irom this circumstance, and from taking a loan of five millions 
during the late war, receiving 100 seven per cent. stock for 70, 
with a fortunate speculation in the stock of the present bank of the 
United States, his wealth increased to so vast an extent, that at 
his death it was estimated at fourteen millions of dollars (three 
millions sterling), the whole of which, with the exception of a few 
legacies to his brother and nieces, amounting to 140,000 dollars, 
and small annuities to his servants, he bequeathed to the different 
charitable institutions, towards the improvement of Philadelphia 
and New Orleans, and for the establishment of a college in the 
former city, for the residence and accommodation of at least three 
hundred scholars. 

At the time of our author’s visit to Philadelphia, the designs of 
this generous testator were about to be carried into effect. 

At Washington, which was the next city where the author so- 
journed, he had frequent opportunities of witnessing the proceedings 
of Congress. He was struck, on his first visit to the stranger’s 
gallery, to see at its entrance the following admonition :—“ Gentle- 
men will be pleased not to place their feet on the board in front of 
the gallery, as the dirt from them falls upon senators’ heads.” 

In speaking of the capital, Captain Hall, in one of the volumes 
of his Travels, notices with some severity the strange perverseness 
of taste whereby the government were led to cause this fine build- 
ing to be covered with a coating of paint. This observation, it 
appears, was taken up by an American author, in a work called the 
Travellers’ Guide, with which Mr. Coke, like other foreign 
visitors here, furnished himself, and the reason for this unseeml 
manifestation of taste is fully given. Captain Hall, says the Guide, 
should have been informed that the painting was intended to hide 
the smoke which succeeded the capture of the city by the British 
troops in 1814. Upon this reply, Mr. Coke makes a rejoinder for 
himself, from which it appears that the burning of Washington 
was only a measure of retaliation for similar deeds, of which the 
Americans had set the example; for in 1812 the American 
army invaded Canada under General Harrison, and wantonl 
consumed by fire the Moravian village on the 20th October ; 
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and at the conclusion of the year 1813, Newark suffered a similar 
calamity at the hands of General M’Clure, who pretended that 
he was merely taking justifiable measures to secure the American 
frontier. 

The author’s opinion respecting the state of the inhabitants of 
Washington as regards their commercial prosperity, is very un- 
favourable. It presented none of that bustle which is always so 
characteristic of an active state of trade ; but, on the contrary, the 
quiet appearance of the streets, through which a few idle persons 
only were seen to stroll, indicated the fatal truth that Wathinaton 
was doomed to a speedy decay. 

From this city Leiutenant Coke directed his route to New 
York, and during the journey had an opportunity of making him- 
self better acquainted with the character of the Americans. He 
performed this tour just at the critical moment when the whole 
reading world in the states was up in arms against Mrs. Trollope’s 
work, which had but recently made its appearance in the new con- 
tinent. The resentment against this lady, as also against Captain 
Hall, which has manifested itself amongst the most intelligent 
portion of the Americans, appear to us utterly unworthy of a sen- 
sible and considerate community. Our author, to show the extent 
of the spite which has agitated every class against these writers, 
quotes a passage from a recent novel pubished by a literary gentle- 
man named Pauling, in which a character is assigned to Captain 
Hall, that is saline despicable by the grossest personality. 
Surely those persons must be exceedingly blind to the commonest 
springs of human action, who, complaining of the injustice of the 
accusations made against them, yet sedulously walk in the footsteps 
of their calumniator. 

From New York, where he found nothing worthy of mention 
beyond what previous travellers had amply described, Mr. Coke 
proceeded to Boston, the chief objects of which are noticed by him. 
Advancing northwards he came to a famous watering place, the 
Lebanon Springs, where he found the company composed of as 
nearly as possible the same assortment of human materials as is 
annually found combined at Cheltenham and Bath. The great 
attraction of the neighbourhood, the Shakers’ Village, about two 
miles from the Springs, was not lost on our active traveller, and he 
availed himself of the very first Sunday of his sojourn to have a 
sight of this strange population. He proceeded thither accordingly, 
and was fortunate enough to obtain a visitor’s seat in the large 
chapel of the society. ‘The members when they were assembled in 
their proper places in the edifice, occupied two rows of benches 
facing each other, a slight opening between two boards in the floor 
forming the boundary line. ‘The men were dressed in drab coats, 
quaker fashion, but with a rolling collar, old-fashioned dark waist- 
coats reaching as low as the hips, and gray trowsers of striped cotton 
or linen, the hair cut short in front, and allowed to grow a consider- 
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able length at the back of the head ; the women in white gowns, 
with large muslin caps which concealed their profile, and high- 
heeled shoes. Both sexes entered with a singular kind of spring- 
ing step, as if walking upon the toes. The service commenced by 
the whole society rising and removing the benches to the side of 
the room. Both sexes then advanced towarks the line of demar- 
cation in a a close column, showing a front of 16 by 8 deep, but in 
oblique lines, so that the feet of the two people on the inner flank 
were within a few inches of the boundary line, while those on the 
outer were six pacesapart. An elder, stepping out, addressed them 
in a few words, standing with his back to the wall, his feet upon the 
line, and fronting the open space between the two parties. 

The elder told them that they were assembled to pray, and that 
they were to adopt some “ suitable exercise accordingly.” The 
members then sang a hymn, and moved their feet in time with the 
air, which was a strange composition, and not unlike one of the 
wild chaunts of the Indians at the feast of the Mohorum, or the 
strains of a Burman boat crew, as Mr. Coke had heard them on the 
Irawaddi. After this the rest of the men threw off their coats, 
hanging them on pegs inserted in the wall, and each of the females 
laid down her white handkerchief on one of the benches—indica- 
tions, observes the Lieutenant, that they were about to set too in 
good earnest. ‘Two rows of about forty persons now stood with 
their backs to the walls opposite, whilst the remaining persons 
formed a sort of column, which fronted them at some distance. 
We give the further proceedings in the language of the Lieutenant : 


The former party struck up a lively air with some words attached to it, 
(all that I could distinguish were, ‘I will be truly good,” frequently 
repeated), and the latter commenced dancing in correct time, advancing 
three steps ; then balancing three, and retiring again, advanced as before, 
turning round at intervals in the tune, in a style which a quadrille dancer 
might even be proud of. The singers throughout the time kept their arms. 
close to their bodies, with the lower part of them projecting out, and 
moving their hands up and down (I hope I shall be excused for making an. 
absurd but striking simile) like so many kangaroos standing upon their hind 
legs. Upon the whole, it was a most singular scene: old and young were 
dancing away without their coats, as if it had been a matter of life and 
death ; while the room, containing no fewer than six or seven hundred 
people, was hot to suffocation. Though the women exerted themselves 
most laboriously, they were (owing to their dress, I presume) as pale and 
ghastly as so many shrouded bodies or living corpses,—an appearance they 
wished to assume, I should imagine, as not being very inviting to the eyes 
of ‘‘the world's people,” as they term us old-fashioned folks. I overheard 
one of a party of young men sitting in rear of me, who could not at all 
contain themselves, say, ‘‘ he had seen an Egyptian mummy look hand- 
somer than any of them.” I could not, however, agree with him upon 
that score; for there were two or three pair of very pretty dark eyes, with 
some finely-formed features. One young girl, in particular, about eigh- 
teen or twenty years of age, who paid much more attention to the specta 
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tors than to her devotions, would doubtless have been well pleased to regain 
her former place in the world. She was in the last row of females, so that 
no one could overlook her motions ; and all the young people were simi- 
larly disposed of. ‘Those who formed the first row, and who were con- 
fronted face to face with the men, were the oldest and ugliest of the party : 
a dangerous post like this was not assigned to young people, with sucli eyes 
as interpreters, an elopement having occasionally taken place, much to the 
dismay of the elders. ” ’ ” ” ¥ ° 
The society afterwards formed a column of five in front, with fourteen 
members in the centre of the room, who sang some words to a tune like 
“Yankee doodle,” the column stepping off at quick time, and marching 
round the room as correctly as any well-drilled battalion, changing step 
when necessary, and, if any one fell out in front, his place was immedi- 
ately occupied by some one from the rear. They beat time by moving their 
hands up and down as before described, clapping them in certain parts of 
the tune. After thus marching round several times, they halted, and, the 
inner files of two facing about, a brisk air was struck up, and they moved off 
again in different directions, circling round the room, halting and singing 
in the slow parts of the air: then quickening their pace almost to a run at 
the more lively parts. Altogether, I scarcely ever saw so difficult or so 
well-performed a field-day. They had been evidently well drilled, or they 
could not have acquired such skill in manceuvring; for there was such a 
series of marching and counter-marching, slow step, quick step, and double- 
quick step, advancing and retiring, forming open column and close column, 
perpendicular lines and oblique lines, that it was sufficient to puzzle and 
confound the clearest head of the lookers on.—pp. 228—230. 


The society, it seems, consists of about 600 persons, and the 
regulations for admission appear to be founded on a just ealculation 
of the happy mean between liberality and restriction. They do not 
seem to be anxious for proselytes, but even require a considerable 
time for every candidate for admission to their number, in order to 
— a probation. The principal rules are celibacy, non-inter- 

erence with politics, peace with all mankind, and paying their 
lawful debts. ‘They have 3000 acres of well cultivated land adjoin- 
ing the village, which supplies the means of a considerable income, 
power of seeds, which are in great demand throughout the 
nited States. It seems that on a more particular inquiry into 
the state of the society, Mr. Coke found that it was separated into 
three great divisions—|st, those who do not assent to the rules of 
celibacy, but reside at a distance from the village with their own 
families, attending worship, and otherwise conforming to the rules ; 
2dly, those who are members, but can return to the world’s 
society whenever they think fit; and, 3dly, those who, vowing to 
remain members in perpetuum, have entirely given themselves up 
as followers of the faith. 
- The number of shakers throughout the whole of the United 
States cannot, in Mr. Coke’s estimate, be less than 5000, and he 
adds that they were on the increase. 
A very pleasant account of the recreations of Lebanon Springs 
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is given by the author ; but the reader will, we are sure, forgive us 
if we abstain from more copious details of these recreations, when 
he is assured that one of the most interesting amongst them is the 
noble game of nine pins. 

Proceeding on his tour in the northern part of the States, Mr. 
Coke took in his route the town of Auburn, now so celebrated 
for its penitentiary. A summary of the system adopted is given 
by the author ; but having very recently gone over the same ground, 
we must be content with merely recommending the description, and 
accompanying remarks in its favour, to the careful perusal of the 
reader. 

At a place called Rapely’s Ferry, situated a few miles down the 
western bank of Seneca Lake, Lieutenant Coke found the remains 
of a pier, which was connected with a personal history of no small 
degree of interest. A celebrated lady named Jemima Wilkinson, 
a native of Rhode Island, became enamoured of a British officer 
who was stationed there ; but being deserted by her lover, she was 
attacked with fever and lay in a trance for some days. When she 
awoke she announced that, Jemima Wilkinson having died, the 
angels in heaven had disputed who should enter her Sate, and visit 
the earth as the Universal Friend of Mankind,—as the Saviour of 
the World; that she (now calling herself an angel in Jemima’s 
body) had been appointed to fill the body of the deceased, and was 
come upon earth to preach salvation to all! 

She had numerous disciples, and quitting Rhode Island, she set- 
tled near Crooked Island, not far from Seneca Lake. Here some of 
those disciples, men of fortune and consideration, purchased for her 
a considerable tract of land, and she lived in high style. On her 
plate, carriage &c. the letters U. I’. for universal friend, were 
inscribed. She observed the Jewish Sabbath, but preached on the 
Sundays. Her creed seems to have been something like the doc- 
trine of the Metempsychosis, or the continued transfer of the same 
soul to different bodies in succession. On the pier already men- 
tioned she once made her appearance in the presence of a great 
multitude, having promised them that she should walk on the water 
“‘ across the lake, and addressing them, while one foot touched the 
water, inquired if they had faith in her, and believed she could 
reach the opposite shore in safety; for, if they had not faith, the 
attempt would be vain. Upon receiving the most earnest assur- 
ances of their belief that she could pass over, she replied ‘that 
there was no occasion then to make a display of her power, as they 
believed in it;? and turning round, re-entered her carriage, and 
drove off, to the chagrin of thousands of idle spectators, and to the 
astonishment of her numerous disciples. Captain Rumney, who 
was acquainted with her during her lifetime, described her as a 
tall, stately, and handsome woman ; but of rather a masculine ap- 
pearance. In her costume she much resembled a clergyman, having 
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her hair brushed back, wearing a surplice and bands, with a Quaker’s 
hat.” 

Subsequently to his visit to the northern part of the United 
States, Lieutenant Coke continued his journey into Canada, a ter- 
ritory which, in our humble judgment, has already been explored 
absolutely ad nauseam. At all events, we have devoted of late too 
many of our pages to the description of Canadian society, Canadian 
produce, and Canadian capabilites, not forgetting the beaten sub- 
ject of Canadian emigration ; and we fear that our readers would 
take it very ill of us to continue the monotonous theme, until at 
least something worthy of attention starts up in its progress. 

A map, a large sheet of fac-similes, the signatures to the Decla- 
ration of American Independence, with {twelve admirably drawn 
lithographs of scenery, decorate this volume, which, in every qualifi- 
cation that can render a book of travels instructive and entertaining, 
may be justly said to be entitled to an exalted rank. 





Art. I11.—Memoirs of Mrs. Inchbald ; including her Correspon- 
dence with the most Distinguished Persons of her Time. To 
which are added, The Massacre, and A Case of Conscience ; 
now first published from her Autograph Copies. Edited by 


James Boapren, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. London: R. Bentley. 
1833. 


THESE memoirs are drawn from the autograph journals which were 
kept during a period of fifty years by Mrs. Inchbald, and also from 
at least two hundred letters written by that lady under circum- 
stances when the greatest confidence would be expected from her. 
This is a circumstance in which we take leave to say, that we exceed- 
ingly delight in, and that for no better reason, than because it is 
a guarantee against the possibility of any corruptions of the true 
text, so that Mr. Boaden’s imagination, for this time at least, will 
be compelled to the observance of a very strict forbearance. 

Mrs. Inchbald was born on the 15th October, 1753, at Standing- 
field, near Bury St. Edmunds. She early showed a passion for 
literature, which appeared to owe its force to the unhappy situation 
in which she was placed by a defect of utterance, and which with- 
held her from the sources of amusement that are usually resorted to 
by persons of her age. Nearly cotemporarily with the manifestation 
of this predilection, did she display an equally strong partiality for 
the stage. We find her arrived in London, at length, in the six- 
teenth year of her age, on a visit to her sister, Mrs. Hunt, where 
she met with Mr. Inchbald. After a short intercourse, he declared a 
passion for her, and from the manner in which she, young as she 
really was, corresponded to it, we conclude that she was altogether 
indifferent to the gentleman. ‘The young lady returned to her 
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native place, where she kept up a correspondence with Mr. Inch- 
bald, then a performer at Birmingham, and all of a sudden, appa- 
rently without cause, and certainly without notice, disappeared from 
Standingfield. We learn from her journal, that she left her 
mother’s house unknown to any body, early in the morning of the 
11th April, 1772, in the Norwich Fly, and obtained lodgings at 
the Rose and Crown Inn, St. John-street. A very strange account 
of the wanderings of this lady in London after her arrival are given, 
indeed they are almost incredible, so utterly destitute of motive 
do they appear to be. It seems, however, that one object cease- 
lessly occupied ‘her in her most serious moments, that of obtaining 
an engagement at one of the theatres. Her return to London re- 
stored her once more to the society of Mr. Inchbald, to whom she 
was shortly afterwards united. In the same year (1772), Mrs. 
Inchbald made her first appearance on the stage. She assumed for 
her debut, the character of Cordelia, while her husband performed 
that of Lear, and Bristol had the honour of recording the event 
amongst its dramatic annals. 

We must take this opportunity of reminding one portion, and 
informing another of our readers, that the biographer with whom 
they have now the good, or the evil fortune to be engaged, is 
decidedly unequalled in this country for the reverence which he 
concedes to the most contemptible trifles. It is not only the hour 
of the birth, and the death of his hero or heroine, that he takes special 
care to ascertain to the nicest possible limit of exact calculation, but he 
strains every nerve, and thinks no amount of time or labour wasted 
in the employment, to determine such weighty points as the precise 
moment when his heroine meta gentleman, or wrote a letter, some 
fifty years ago. ‘The nature of this important intelligence can only 
be conveyed by a specimen or two. 

At page 17, vol. 1. we are told, “ On the 4th of March, she wrote 
to Mr. Griffith, and on the 20th received a letter from him, which, 
in her own language, ‘ almost-distracted her.” On the 22nd, she 
concluded on a new adventure. On the 26th, she wrote two letters 
to Mr. Griffith, as from a Mr. Royal; and on the 10th of April, 
she packed up her things!” What wonderful tidings! - But by 
and bye a still more astounding piece of news arrests our attention, 
for it appears that, “ On the Sunday which followed her debut, she 
went with her husband and a party to Wales, returning, however, 
the next day to business ; and his desire to amuse her, led him to 
show her King’s Weston ; on this occasion they had a chariot !!” 
Mercy upon us, a chariot !! and then for her husband, in the over- 
flowing of his conjugal, affection, to show her King’s Weston,—how 
exemplary! how edifying! what an important lesson for husbands 
is conveyed in such a‘memorable piece of attention! But this is 
only a moderate specimen of the effect of poor Mr. Boaden’s dotage, 
and it will serve as a medium whereby the reader may satisfy him- 
self as to the nature of the work. We cannot convey in any better 
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way, a notion of the mortification which we feel in being obliged to 
pursue the course of Mr. Boaden, through the most tedious, the most 
ridiculously trifling record that ever an ill-fated critic was condemned 
to peruse. The spirit of minute and useless description seems to 
acquire more activity as the writer proceeds, and at last we find 
him, with almost religious care, registering even the very coughs 
with which Mrs. Inchbald was annoyed, throughout the term of 
her protracted existence. 

It appears, that after a successful debut at Bristol, Mrs. Inchbald 
and her husband were engaged at Edinburgh. In that city, 
however, they had a quarrel with the audience, which ended in 
their departure to France, the husband to improve himself in 
painting, and the wife to get a knowledge of the French. But 
their stay in Paris was only of short duration, and they returned 
to Liverpool, where they were engaged by the manager. At 
this place they formed an acquaintance with the Kemble 
family, respecting the early history of which we have avery curious 
document. It consists of a letter written by John Kemble at 
Liverpool, to Mrs. Inchbald then at Leeds, and is worthy of 
attention, as showing the nature of public feeling respecting the 
qualifications of theatrical companies. It seems, that when the 
company of the Kembles attempted to amuse the fastidious com- 
munity of Liverpool, they were told by the latter that it was the 
height of presumption in the manager to dare to bring any com- 
pany into Liverpool which had not gone through the ordeal of 
having played before the King! A riot took place accordingly, 
and the results of it are thus philosophically described by one of 
the chief sufferers himself: . 

‘« Liverpool, July 18, 1778. 

**Mapam—I know you love news. I hope you will find mine 
entertaining, and excuse my boldness in taking my sister’s employment 
from her. But why should I endeavour to find excuses for doing what I 
think an honour to me? Without more preamble, then, our affairs here 
are dreadful. On Monday night we opened our theatre. Before the play 
began, Mr. Younger advanced before the curtain, if possible to prevent any 
riot, with which he had publicly been threatened for presuming to bring 
any company to Liverpool who had not played before the King. In vain 
did he attempt to oratorize; the remorseless villains threw up their hats, 
hissed, kicked, stamped, bawled, did every thing to prevent his being 
heard. After two or three fruitless entrances, and being saluted with 
volleys of potatoes and broken bottles, he thought proper to depute 
Siddons as his advocate, who entered bearing a board large enough to 
secure his person, inscribed with Mr. Younger’s petition to be heard. The 
rogues would hear nothing, and Siddons may thank his wooden protector 
that his bones are whole. Mrs. Siddons entered next P.S. and Mrs. 
Kniveton O. P.—mais ausst infortunées—hé bien! Madame Kniveton a la 
mauvaise fortune de tomber dans une convulsion sur les plancs : the wretches 
laughed, and would willingly have sent a peal of shouts after her into the 
next world loud enough to have burst the gates of her destination. They 
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next extinguished all the lights round the house; then jumped upon the 
stage; brushed every lamp out with their hats; took back their money ; 
left the theatre, and determined themselves to repeat this till they have 
another company. Well, madam, I was going to ask what you think of 
all this—but I can see you laughing!—I had almost forgot to tell yuu 
every wall in the city is covered with verse and prose expressive of the 
contempt they hold us in. 

“My tragedy has long been finished—long in Mr. Harris’s hands, who 


sent it back to me a month ago unopened, with an assurance that it 
would not do. 


‘I have written a farce called The Female Officer since I saw you, 
which was played at Manchester with great applause. 

«Now to your writings. Pray how far are you advanced in your novel ? 
—what new characters have you in it—what situations? how many dis- 
tressed damsels and valorous knights? how many prudes, how many 
coquettes? what libertines, what sentimental rogues in black, and empty 
cutthroats in red? I must know all this whenever you write to this 
quarter again, which I hope will be soon. Write a little in French, but at 
all events write often. You would, if you knew the pleasure I receive 
from the good style, lively ideas, and polished manner of your letters. 
Mrs. Siddons’s best respects to yourself and Mr. Inchbald, with mine, who 


am, Madam, “Your very humble servant, 
:_ Mrs. Inchbald, Leeds.” J. P. Kemsue. 


The tragedy here alluded to was entitled Belisarius, and was 
afterwards brought out at Hull, in which Mrs. Inchbald performed 
a part. 

To her intimacy with Kemble, Mrs. Inchbald appears to owe her 
application to literature, a diversion of her time and attention 
which certainly produced the most important good consequences to 
her personal fortunes. Whilst fulfillmg their Yorkshire engage- 
ments, Mrs. Inchbald had the misfortune to lose her husband, but 
he left her in a comparatively easy situation with respect to her 
means of subsistence. We find that the effect of this event was to 
influence considerably the religious feelings of Mrs. Inchbald, and 
so scrupulous did she become, as to make it a question of conscience 
whether or not she should continue on the stage. A lady, a friend 
of hers, wrote to a clergyman of Mrs. Inchbald’s persuasion (for 
she appears to have been a member of the church of Rome), to 
represent her situation, and have his advice. ‘The clergyman hap- 
pened to be the late Dr. Alexander Geddes, who was much 
esteemed by his Protestant neighbours for the good sense and libe- 
rality which distinguished his character, of which, indeed, he gave 
avery obvious proof in his reply. ‘ I am,” he says, “ none of 
those rigid casuists that deem it impossible for an actress to be a 
virtuous woman. I think, with St. Francis de Sales, that a play is 
of itself an indifferent thing: I am even inclined to believe, that a 
well-regulated theatre might become, if not absolutely a school of 
virtue, at least a source of rational entertainment, and one of the 
most harmless pastimes which the idle, the gay, and the greaf, can 
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indulge themselves in. At the same time I am fully convinced that, 
like all other indifferent things, it may be a real source of sin to 
many individuals ; and it is clear that, as often as that happens, 
these individuals are obliged to relinquish it, as they would be 
obliged to relinquish any other pastime or employment which, from 
experience, they had found capitally hurtful to their souls. If, then, 
Mrs. Inchbald is conscious to herself that the theatre is, either 
directly or indirectly, to her the immediate or even remote cause of 
sin, she is surely too reasonable not to see the necessity of leaving 
it; but if she has never found it dangerous to her virtue, or incom- 
patible with her Christian duties, I cannot well see that she is 
under an obligation of quitting it from any natural principle of 
moral rectitude I am matniabel with. ‘To this, perhaps, it will be 
objected, that there are extant church canons by which all players 
are excommunicated, and which consequently suppose their profes- 
sion altogether unlawful. [I know, madam, there are such canons ; 
and I know also that these canons are founded on the supposition of 
the theatre being an unlawful amusement; but, in the first place, 
it is certain that when these canons were made, the theatre was 
very different from what it is at present ; and, secondly, it appears 
they are considered as obsolete, and not strictly binding, at least in 
this kingdom. I think I have heard you say that Mrs. Inchbald 
herself was formerly admitted to the Holy Communion both by 
the English clergy and Bishop Hay, which it cannot be imagined 
they would ever have allowed, if they had not looked upon the 
canons, so often mentioned, as gone into dissuetude. Still, there- 
fore, the danger or safety of Mrs. Inchbald’s situation, must depend 
on the circumstances that attend it; and, with regard to these, we 
cannot reasonably refuse her own testimony.” 

Mrs. Inchbald seemed to have directed her mind thenceforward 
to the stage, and ultimately succeeded in obtaining an engage- 
ment at Covent Garden theatre. She made her first appearance 
on that stage in 1780, in the male character of Bellario, in 
Fletcher’s play of Philaster. One of the first effects of her exhi- 
bition in the metropolis, was the attraction of great admiration, 
and some offers of marriage. A Mr. Richard Wilson was amongst 
the first who wrote to her upon this important subject. He fairly 
confessed that she had inspired him with the tenderest passion ; but 
that though he must acknowledge that he had a great many faults, 
still that there was not one of them which was not capable of 
being immediately corrected. One great motive which he had in 
seeking an alliance with Mrs. Inchbald, he declares to be this, that 
though acquainted with a great many ladies who would be willing 
to negotiate with him, he found insurmountable objections to them, 
arising from the unhappy accident that they had each nearly as 
many faults as himself; but that in Mrs. Inchbald he at once saw 
the example and the influence which must sooner or later revolu- 
tionize him into a perfect being. Mrs. Inchbald peremptorily and 
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in unequivocal terms dashed to the earth all the hopes of the lover, 
although he gave her notice of the terrible consequences of a re- 
fusal. She explained herself in a manner that must have proved 
perfectly intelligible to the suitor, for she flatly told him that her 
own temper was so exceedingly uncertain, that nothing but blind 
affection in the husband could make him put up with her faults. 
The rejoinder of poor Wilson attests at least that he lost one 
night’s rest; and, being consigned to the undefined rank of one of 
Mrs. Inchbald’s friends, he was allowed, in virtue of his new dig- 
nity to make her a present of the History of England. 

he salary of the lady at first amounted to the sum of 1/. 6s. 8d. 
per week, and this was afterwards raised to the considerable scale 
of 2/. But then the times must have been exceedingly remarkable 
for economical prices, since we. find that this same lady, shortly 
before, obtained her board and lodging in Yorkshire for twelve 
shillings a week ; and in London she held apartments fit to receive 
her frequent visitor, the Marquis of Carmarthen, for the paltry 
sum of 9s. per week. The salary, however, was afterwards still 
further increased by the amount of another pound ; but then the 
addition was niteaihed with the humiliating condition, that she 
should give her attendance as one of the mutes in the Christmas 
pantomimes. She very properly consented ; and, in the midst of all 
her laborious duties at Covent Garden, she continued to devote a 
very efficient portion of her time to literary pursuits. Her imme- 
diate relations in numerous instances appealed to her for assistance, 
and, it should be remembered as highly creditable to her heart, that 
she spared for the purpose of meeting these claims, sums which she 
could not dispense with out of her small income without making 
the most heroic sacrifice. She likewise composed several pieces 
for the stage, the first of which, The Mogul, played at the Hay- 
market, was perfectly successful. Mr. Boaden proceeds to give an 
account of the successive pieces produced by Mrs. Inchbald, but 
there is nothing of sufficient novelty or interest in his account to 
justify us in dwelling upon it. He has devoted a long and elaborate 
chapter to the observations on the justly celebrated novel of Mrs. 
Inchbald, called The Simple Story, a work which seems to have 
excited an extraordinary impression, and to have procured for the 
authoress a host of friends in a quarter which was never likely 
to pay much attention to her theatrical merits. The offers of 
marriage were now renewed, under still more advantageous cir- 
cumstances; and were it not that her ambition and want of world] 
policy led her to form impracticable expectations, she might have 
availed herself of several opportunities of rendering herself inde- 
pendent by a matrimonial connection. 

With respect to the personal appearance of Mrs. Inchbald at 
this period, and which appears to have made such a havoc amongst 
the hearts of the play-goers, we shall take the descriptions by an 
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admirer, who reduces her personal attractions to a series of 
items. The following is the catalogue which she herself has authen- 
ticated, by endorsing the paper with her own name: 


DESCRIPTION OF ME, 


Age—Between 30 and 40, which, in the register of a lady’s birth, 
means a little turned of 30. 


Height—Above the middle size, and rather tall. 


Figure—Handsome, and striking in its general air, but a little too stiff and 
erect. 


Shape—Rather too fond of sharp angles. 


Skin—By nature fair, though a little freckled, and with a tinge of sand, 


which is the colour of her eye lashes, but made coarse by ill treatment 
upon her cheeks and arms. 


Bosom—None; or so diminutive, that its like a needle in a bottle of 
hay. 
[On the last article the biographer has to remark, that he admits the 
want complained of, but cannot admit the simile; for although with Bottom, 
he allows that ‘‘ good sweet hay has no fellow,” and may therefore vie with 
the breath from the purest bosom ; yet the needle if found, has not a single 
point of resemblance to anything but the sharpness of her wit.] 

Hair—Of a sandy auburn, and rather too straight as well as thin. 

Face—Beautiful in effect, and beautiful in every feature. 


Countenance—F ull of spirit and sweetness ; excessively interesting, and, 
without indelicacy, voluptuous. 


Dress—Always becoming; and very seldom worth so much as eight- 
pence.—vol. i. pp. 175, 176. 


In opening the second volume, we are struck with a passage 
‘which occurs in an early page, and which we found to contain a 
short, and, on the part of the lady, a particularly sharp correspond- 
ence, between Mrs. Inchbald and Mr. Godwin. It appears that 
an estrangement had subsisted between them for some time, when 
Curran, the famous Irish wit, called on Mrs. {nchbald. He saw by 
the expressions which she employed in reference to Mr. Godwin, 
that she was indignant at his conduct, and he resolved to inform 
the latter of the fact, as it was the duty of a friend to do. Godwin 
accordingly wrote; and after saying that the reproach which he 
addressed to her two years before the period when he wrote, had 
been wrung from him at a moment the most painful and agonizing 
in human life, he allowed her ten days’ consideration, and sent her 
a new novel, which he had just published, as a sort of peace offering 
to conciliate her. But she quickly sent back her ultimatum in the 
following terms : 

“ With the most sincere sympathy in all you have suffered, with 
the most perfect forgiveness of all you have said to me, there must, 
nevertheless, be an end to our acquaintance for ever. I respect 
your prejudices, but I also respect my own.” 
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Mrs. Inchbald, when she had attained her fiftieth year, had 
advanced so far both as an actress and a literary lady, as to be in- 
vited by countesses and ladies of fashion as a lioness of no mean 
attraction. Perhaps a surer test of the high reputation of Mrs. 
Inchbald, at the commencement of the present century, could not 
be pointed out than that which was given by the proprietor of the 
Quarterly Review ; for at the time that this periodical was deter- 
mined on, Mrs. Inchbald happened to be one of the persons who 
was earliest solicited as a contributor. She first received a letter 
from Mr. J. Hoppner, in which he informed her that it was the in- 
tention of some gentlemen of the very first literary character to 
establish, he says, ‘‘in London a Quarterly Review, that will be 
patronised by people of the first distinction in the country, and can- 
not, therefore, fail of proving successful. I am requested to solicit 
the favour of your aid and abilities to the work, on such terms as 
you may think proper to propose. The first number will be pub- 
lished in the first week in February, and Madame Cottin’s Malvina 
is offered for your inspection.” 

In a postscript to this note, Mr. Hoppner assures the lady that 
the work, which was expected to be honoured by her talents, would 
not only live, but promised to maintain a great reputation. Mr. 
John aciey's letter is still more importunate, and perhaps savours 
too much of a servile tone. Still the spirit and language of the 
letter prove very forcibly the ascendency which Mrs. Inchbald had 
acquired in the literary world. The following extract is adduced in 
proof of what we have stated : 


‘“* Mapa, 

‘“« At the request of Mr. Hoppner and the Editor of the new Review, 
I have now the pleasure of sending you the last afterpiece, The School 
for Authors, by the late Mr. Tobin. As it is desirable to study subjects 
as well as books, and to generalise as much as to criticise, if, in your 
review of this production, you could take an excursive view of the present 
state of theatrical literature, from your own knowledge and observation, the 
editor conceives this play would be rendered a more interesting article ; but 
he leaves it to your better experience to manage as you please. 

“Mr. Hoppner will inform you hereafter more particularly of the writers 
in, and plan of, his work, for which we solicit the addition of your well- 
known talents; and, in the meantime, I will venture to assure you that 
your associates are, without exception, the first literary characters in this 
country—all of whom have written with as much anxiety and care as if 
their reputation depended on the anonymous criticisms they have contri- 
buted. I beg leave also to acquaint you that the most inviolable secresy 
will always be observed respecting the writer of each particular article. 
Should any other book, or subject even, you may accidentally see advertised, 
appear more congenial and interesting to you than the one now offered, 
I will only beg the honour of one line, and it shall be immediately for- 
warded. It would be obliging to the editor if the article could be com- 
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pleted, in a way that will be satisfactory to yourself, something within a 
fortnight. 


“T am happy in this opportunity of offering, withe ompliments, assur- 
ances of the high esteem with which I have long been, Madam, 
‘* Your literary admirer and humble servant, 
““Jonn Murray.” 


Amongst the letters which are to be found in this second volume, 
we observe several from Miss Edgeworth and some other members 
of her family; they all appear to be smitten with the greatest 
veneration for Mrs. Inchbald. A curious reciprocity of critical 
assistance seems to have been carried on between these two ladies, 
on a scale and under conditions fully capable, we think, of being 
much more extensively carried into practice. The criticisms on 
each other’s works, present the evidence of each being guided b 
a sincere wish to improve the productions of the other ; and wee | 
occasionally the one makes a suggestion respecting a change in 
what has been written by the other, still the general tenor of the 
epistles from both sides is unbounded praise and congratulation. 
Thus Miss Edgeworth, in writing to Mrs. Inchbald on the beauti- 
ful novel of the latter, entitled Zhe Simple Story, tells her, after 
going over the book for the fourth time, that its effect upon her 
feelings was as powerful as at the first reading. ‘I never (she 
declares), read any novel—I except xone—lI never read any novel 
that affected me so strongly, or that so completely possessed me 
with the belief in the real existence of all the people it represents. 
I never once recollected the author whilst I was reading it; never 
sald or thought, that’s fine sentiment—or, that is well expressed— 
or, that is well invented. I believed all to be real, and was affected 
as I should be by the real scenes, if they had passed before my 
eyes: it is truly and deeply pathetic. I determined, this time of 
reading, to read it as a critic—or rather, as an author, to try to 
find out the secret of its peculiar pathos. But I quite forgot my 
intention in the interest Miss Milner and Dorriforth excited: but 
now it is all over, and that I can coolly exercise my judgment, 
I am of opinion that it is by leaving more than most other writers 
to the imagination, that you succeed so eminently in affecting it. 
By the force that is necessary to repress feeling, we judge of the 
intensity of the feeling; and you always contrive to give us, by 
intelligible but simple signs, the measure of this force. Writers of 
inferior genius waste their words in describing feeling ; in making 
those who pretend to be agitated by passion, describe the effects of 
that passion, and talk of the rending of their hearts, &§c. A gross 
blunder! as gross as any Irish blunder ; for the heart cannot feel, 
and describe its own feelings, at the same moment. It is ‘ being 
like a bird in two places at once’.” 

Mrs. Joanna Baillie’s eulogy of the same book, which appears in 


a letter addressed by her to one of her female friends, is equally 
strong and sincere. 
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We believe that we have now laid before the reader the heads 
of the very few subjects to be found in these two volumes, which 
possess either importance or interest. We have already expressed 
our sense of the folly of the biographer in affording so considerable 
a space as he has devoted to statements and descriptions which it is 
impossible for any human being to peruse without being convinced 
of their insignificance. The same cbjection applies most forcibly 
to a great number of the letters contained in these volumes ; for 
it seems that the only condition on which Mr. Boaden conceded 
the right to have any correspondent’s letters admitted, was the 
very simple one, that the said letters happened to be addressed to 
Mrs. Inchbald. Hence by far the greater proportion of the work 
might have been withheld, had Mr. Boaden been solely actuated by 
a regard for the memory of his heroine ; but it has in this instance, 
as in many others, unfortunately happened that the weakness of a 
friend has been found as adverse to the object of his partiality as 
the malicious hostility of an open foe ; and it is our humble belief, 
that in getting up this book, Mr. Boaden acted under the delusion 
that he was rendering honour to the name of Mrs. Inchbald, whilst, 
in reality, he was only manufacturing a great book for himself. 





Art. [V.—Two Expeditions into the Interior of Southern Aus- 
tralia, during the years 1828, 1829, 1830, and 1831; with O6- 
servations on the Soil, Climate, and General Resources of the Co- 
lony of New South Wates. By Capt. CHarves Sturt, 39th Regi- 
ment, F'.L.S. and F.R.G.S. In 2 vols. with coloured maps and 
other beautiful illustrations. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1833. 


Wuatever difference of opinion may exist in the public mind with 
respect to the direct line of politics adopted by the present govern- 
ment, there can be but one feeling, at all events, as to the credit 
which they deserve for the liberal protection afforded by them to 
science. ‘The praise of having taken the lead in this sort of 
honourable patronage, belongs in an especial manner to Lord 
Goderich, the late Secretary of the Home Department, whose 
influence has been exercised in an indirect channel for the benefit 
of the public, with infinitely more service to their true interests 
than ever has proceeded from the official labours of even the best 
of his predecessors. Were we merely to mention, that it was through 
him that such a society as the Royal Geographical Association 
was called into existence, we think we should state quite enough 
to distinguish him in the most favourable manner from every former 
incumbent of his office. 7 
The present advanced state of Australia—a few years ago a 
mere wilderness inhabited only bysavages—is altogether to be traced 
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to the judicious care of the colonial department in England. 
Amongst the numerous conquests of England over the world, by 
which she has contrived to justify the magnificent boast of the sun 
never setting on her dominions, perhaps one more deeply important 
than that of Australia, a huge continent of modern discovery in 
the southern deep, has not been numbered amongst her possessions. 
It is only when we think of the sad annals of the West Indian 
colonies, and how deeply those annals involve the morality of this 
country—it is only by attending to the dark catalogue of the dis- 
asters which British emigrants to the Kast Indian islands and con- 
tinent have sustained during our connection with those places—it 
is only, we repeat, by remembering all this, that we can have an 
adequate idea of the value of a colony in which are united all those 
qualifications of climate and soil that are calculated to make life 
endurable under the ordinary ills to which humanity is subject. 
Such a country, if we are to credit many authentic statements, and 
particularly the evidence before us, is the territory of Australia, or 
that portion of the world called New Holland, of which New South 
Wales is only a small colony. 

It was only as late as the year 1788, that the British government 
took formal possession of the eastern coast of New Holland, where 
it established a penal colony. The first settlers confined them- 
selves merely to a single district, now called the county of Cum- 
berland. In process of time, the limits of the district were found 
too narrow for the increased population, as well as the multiplied 
stock belonging to it, and the result was the addition of a consider- 
able tract running into the interior to the cultivated and inhabited 
portion, which was hitherto confined to the vicinity of the coast. 
Then commenced a series of expeditions for exploring the state of 
the inland country. At first these undertakings were left to be 
pursued by unsupported individual enterprise, and one of the most 
distinguished of those who engaged in them was Lieut. Lawson, 
of the 104th regiment, who was assisted by Messrs. Blaxland and 
Wentworth. The success which attended their efforts imduced 
Governor Macquarie to promote the prosecution of inland discovery, 
and the result of the first expedition which he directed was the 
finding of the great river now called the Macquarie, and also of 
Bathurst Plains. Mr. Evans, who accompanied the governor to 
the latter place, was ordered to proceed further into the interior, 
and his researches were so successful, that he also discovered a 
considerable river, flowing like the Macquarie, in a westward direc- 
tion, and to this he gave the name of the Lachlan. The conse- 
quences of these investigations were of a nature to encourage great 
expectations respecting the quality of the soil, climate, &c. of the 
interior, and an expedition ona more extensive scale was fitted out, of 
which Mr. Oxley, the surveyor-general of the colony, was appointed 
chief. The principal object which was held in view by this expe- 
dition, was to ascertain the course of the two rivers, and the 
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capabilities of the country, on either side, through which they 
passed. In both instances Mr. Oxley found that the rivers abruptly 
terminated by marshes, beyond which no regular channel of a river 
could be detected. From some observations which had been made 
on the course of another river in the same district, the Castlereagh, 
it was concluded that this stream had a similar termination, and a 

eneral inference appeared to be established, that the united waters 
of the three rivers formed one common inland sea or basin. But the 
state of the season in which the experiments were made for ascertain- 
ing the truth of these opinions was too unfavourable for the trial, 
which was consequently left to be completed byfuture explorers. Seve- 
ral enterprising individuals entered upon the necessary investigation ; 
and from the results of their inquiries it was en probable that 
the western portion of the interior of New Holland comprehended an 
extensive basin, of which the vast plains of reeds, met by Mr. 
Oxley, formed the outskirts; so that an apprehension seemed 
generally to prevail, that should an expedition be despatched into 
the interior, it would meet with obstacles either very difficult to be 
overcome, or altogether insurmountable, in the extensive marshes 
which would obstruct the passage. 

Such were the conjectures respecting the interior of New Holland 
on its western side, which appeared to be well worthy of being 
settled; and it was for that important purpose that Captain Sturt 
was appointed as head of the expeditions of which these volumes 
present us with a copious account. 

In September 1828 the expedition, consisting of Captain Sturt, 
Mr. Hume, two soldiers and eight prisoners of the crown, two of 
whom were to return with despatches, proceeded from Sydney on 
its mission, After many adventures and dangers, the party at 
length were able to trace the river Macquarie, subsiding, as was 
anticipated, into marshes. In the direction which they had taken, 
no pure water was now to be found, and therefore the party was 
under the necessity of giving up the minute examination of the 
marshes, in order to pass into the interior from the bank of the 
river. During the course of the journey the party occasionally met 
with some natives, who appeared to be frightened at the appearance 
of the strangers, although they were in most instances easily con- 
ciliated. ‘The farther the party proceeded into the interior in this 
latter excursion, the more were they impressed with the desolation 
of the country. There was scarcely a living animal to be seen of 
the feathered race, to break the stillness of the scene. ‘The native 
dogs alone wandered about, and by their melancholy howling served 
only to give fresh horrors to the desolate scene. 

Continuing their excursion northwards, afterwards southward 
a group of seventy huts, each of which was capable of holding 
from twelve to fifteen men each. But they had not proceeded far 
beyond the village, when they found the villagers themselves : 
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In breaking through some brush to an open space that was bounded 
on one side by the river, we observed three or four natives, seated on a 
bank at a considerable distance from us, and directly in the line on which 
we were moving. The nature of the ground so completely favoured our 
approach, that they did not become aware of it until we were within a 
few yards of them, and had ascended a little ridge, which, as we after- 
wards discovered, ended in an abrupt precipice upon the river, not more 
than thirty yards to our right. The crack of the drayman’s whip was the 
first thing that aroused their attention. They gazed upon us for a 
moment, and then started up and assumed an attitude of horror and 
amazement; their terror apparently increasing upon them. We stood 
perfectly immoveable, until at length they gave a fearful yell, and darted 
out of sight. 

Their cry brought about a dozen more natives from the river, whom we 
nad not before observed, but who now ran after their comrades with 
surprising activity, and without once venturing to look behind them. 
As our position was a good one, we determined to remain upon it, 
until we should ascertain the number and disposition of the natives. We 
had not been long stationary, when we heard a crackling noise in the 
distance, and it soon became evident that the bush had been fired. It was, 
however, impossible that we could receive any injury on the narrow ridge 
upon which we stood, so that we waited very patiently to see the end of 
this affair. 

In a short time the fire approached pretty near to us, and dense columns 
of smoke rose into the air over our heads. One of the natives, who 
had been on the bank, now came out of the bush, exactly from the spot 
into which he had retreated. He advanced a few paces towards us, and 
bending his body so that his hands rested on his knees, he fixed his gaze 
upon us for scme time; but, seeing that we remained immoveable, he 
began to throw himself into the most extravagant attitudes, shaking his 
foot from time to time. When he found that all his violence had no 
effect, he turned his rear to us in a most laughable manner, and absolutely 
groaned in spirit when he found that this last insult failed of success.— 
pp. 90, 91. 


Mr. Hume, however, who was well acquainted with the disposi- 
tions of the natives, was able to make one of them approach, and 
ultimately the whole of the natives came forward to mix with the 
strangers, appearing to have no longer the fears which first seized 
them at the sight of the white people. Whilst examining’ the huts 
in the absence of the natives, the party found on the floors of some 
which were particularly well swept, a number of white balls, 
resembling the powder of shells of lime, which they afterwards 
found to be used in mourning. Many of the tribe were evidently 
suffering under diseases of the skin, and their chief or elder 1m- 
plored the aid of the strangers towards a cure. Upon another 
occasion the camp of the party was visited by a body of natives. 
They were ined with spears, and were inquisitive and forward ; 
some, however, carried fire sticks to guard against diseases. 
Although the visitors were actively engaged in watching their 
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guests, still many of them seized some minor article with the most 
consummate dexterity. In this part of Australia, on the bank of the 
Darling river, the natives are numerous ; they are a clean-limbed 
race, and occupy permanent huts, to the size of which, however, 
Captain Sturt observes, that their numbers bear no proportion. 
Their customs appear to be similar to those of the mountain blacks, 
of which they form an essential portion, though their language is 
by no means identical. ‘They lacerate their bodies, but do not ex- 
tract their front teeth. We saw, says Captain Sturt, but few 
cloaks among them, since the opossum does not inhabit the interior. 
Those that were noticed, were made of the red kangaroo skin. In 
appearance, these men are stouter in the bust than at the lower 
extremities ; they have broad noses, sunken eyes, overhanging eye- 
brows, and thick lips. ‘The men are much better looking than the 
women. Both go perfectly naked, except the former, who wear 
nets over the loins and across the forehead, and bones through the 
cartilages of the nose. ‘Their chief food is fish, of which they 
have great supplies in the river; still they have their seasons for 
hunting their emus and kangaroos. The nets they use for this pur- 
= as well as for fishing, are of great length, and are made upon 
arge frames. These people do not appear to have warlike habits, 
nor do they take any — in their arms, which differ little from 
those used by the inland tribes, and are assimilated to them as far 
as the materials will allow. One powerful man, however, had a 
regular trident, for which Mr. Hume offered many things without 
success. He plainly intimated that he had a use for it, but whether 
against an enemy, or to secure prey, they could not understand. 

At a place called Mount Harris, Captain Sturt found himself 
in the midst of a tribe who had some time before killed two white 
men. The victims were two Irish convicts, who escaped from Wel- 
lington Valley, bringing with them two dogs, and stopped at Mount 
Harris. The natives wished to have the dogs, but found that in 
order to obtain them they must get rid of their masters. ‘The two 
men being unarmed, the savages gave them weapons, telling them 
that they would be required to defend themselves ; one of them 
quickly fell ; and, as'soon the event reached the other, he cut the two 
dogs’ throats. He was sacrificed, however, and the bodies of him- 
self and companion formed the materials for a delicious series of 
meals for the general tribe. 

Proceeding eastward, the party came to the banks of the Castle- 
reagh river, where they found another assemblage of the natives, 
consisting chiefly of old men, women, and children. These fled at 
the approach of strangers, but in the evening the whole tribe came 
down, when Captain Sturt and Mr. Hume went to meet them. 
They had no difficulty in communicating with the natives, and he 
thinks it may be a useful guide to others, were he to detail the 
manner in which the communication was effected : 
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When the natives saw us advance, they stopped, and we did the same. 
Mr. Hume then walked to a tree, and broke off a short branch. It is 
singular that this should, even with these rude people, be a token of peace, 
As soon as they saw the branch, the natives laid aside their spears, and 
two of them advanced about twenty paces in front of the rest, who sat 
down. Mr. Hume then went forward and sat down, when the two natives 
again advanced and seated themselves close to him. 

Now it is evident that a little insight into the customs of every people 
is necessary to insure a kindly communication; this, joined with patience 
and kindness, will seldom fail with the natives of the interior. It is not to 
avoid alarming their natural timidity that a gradual approach is so neces- 
sary. They preserve the same ceremony among themselves. ‘These men, 
who were eighteen in number, came with us to the tents, and received such 
presents as we had for them. They conducted themselves very quietly, 


and, after a short time, left us, with every token of friendship.—pp. 
127, 128. 


During the journey of the British party from the Castlereagh 
river to a creek where they encamped, they found that great num- 
bersof the natives were rapidly dying, not from disease, but from want 
of food. Upon one occasion, Captain Sturt was particularly pleased 
with an instance of honesty in one of the natives, who had returned 
a blanket which had been stolen. When the tribe returned next 
day, the individual was selected from out of their ranks, when Cap- 
tain Sturt presented to him a tomahawk and clasp knife, which 
highly delighted, not only the individual, but the whole tribe. The 
Captain was likewise induced to give to them an opportunity of 
learning something about a power of which they had no notion— 
he called for his gun, and fired a ball from it into a tree. The effect 
was perfectly ludicrous on the natives ; some stared at him, others 
fell down, while a third portion ran away. This excursion to the 
course of the Darling river enabled the party to determine, that the 
course of the waters of the marshes of the Macquarie, after trickling 
through the reeds, forms asmall creek,which carries off the superfluous 
part of them into Morrisett’s chain of ponds, which latter again falls 
into the Castlereagh, at about eight miles to the W.N. W., and all 
three join the Darling in a W. by N. direction, in lat. 30 deg. 
52 min. 8S. and E. lon. 147 deg. 8 min. at about 90 miles to the 
N.N.W. of Mount Harris, and about an equal distance to the 
KE. S. E. 

Captain Sturt concludes the first volume by some general 
remarks on the difficulties of exploring Australia, and on some 
practical means of removing those obstacles. Although the expedi- 
tion, the account of which is contained in the above volume, was 
not so successful as it was expected to prove, still it must be allowed 
that it was attended with some important consequences ; for it 
settled the question as to the existence of an internal shoal sea in 
southern Australia ; it traced the actual termination of the rivers, 
and added to the knowledge already acquired of the country which 
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lies westward of all former discoveries. It is true that no signs of 
fertility were discovered by the expedition ; but the fact determined 
by it of the existence of a large river, like the yen lying at the 
back of our intertropical settlements, is one of much interest and 
curiosity. The course and termination of the river remained un- 
explored by the first expedition ; but it appeared to be of the greatest 
importance to determine whether the river held a due course south- 
ward, or turned in a westward direction, and ran into the inte- 
rior of the country. But difficulties presented themselves 
against this inquiry, particularly those which arose from the impos- 
sibility of procuring fresh water in the route, since the Darling 
itself consisted of water impregnated with brine springs. These 
rivers, therefore, including with the Darling, the Macquarie, Castle- 
reagh, and Lachlan, were abandoned, and attention was entirely 
fixed upon the Morumbidgee, which was reported to be consider- 
able in its extent, and impetuous in its current. It promised, by 
its origin from the lofty ranges behind Mount Dromedary, to main- 
tain a longer course than the rivers already spoken of, which ap- 
peared to have derived their supply chiefly from the periodical rains, 
and to have been accordingly exhausted, as was the case when ex- 
plored by Captain Sturt, as the country was visited by a drought. 
The Morumbidgee rises in south latitude 31 deg. and east longitude 
140 deg.; it proceeds in a western direction, and flows into Mur- 
ray river. To trace this river, or such streams as might be con- 
nected with it, was the object proposed for a second expedition into 
the interior, the conduct of which was once more entrusted to 
Captain Sturt. The party consisted of about the same number as 
on the former occasion, and it set out from Sydney on the 3rd of 
November, 1829. When they arived near the banks of the river, 
they were much amused by the contrivances with which one of the 
natives pursued an opossum, which was within the hollow of a dead 
tree. He called for a tomahawk, and with that instrument made a 
hole in the trunk above where the animal, as he thought, would be 
discovered. He found, says the Captain, that he had cut too low, and 
that it had run higher up. This made it necessary to smoke it out ; 
he accordingly got some dry grass, and having kindled a fire, stuffed 
it into the hole he had cut. A raging fire soon kindled in the tree, 
where the draft was great, and dense columns of smoke issued from 
the end of each branch, as thick as that from the chimney of a steam 
engine. The shell of the tree was so thin that I thought it would 
soon be burnt through, and that the tree would fall; but the black 
had no such fears, and, ascending to the highest branch, he watched 
anxiously for the poor little wretch he had thus surrounded with 
dangers, and devoted to destruction; and no sooner did it appear, 
half singed and half roasted, than he seized upon it and threw it 
down to us with an air of triumph. The effect of the scene, in so 
lonely a forest, was very fine. ‘The roaring of the fire in the tree, 
the fearless attitude of the savage, and the associations which his 
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colour and appearance, enveloped as he was in smoke, called up, 
were singular, and still dwell upon my recollection. We had not 
long left the tree, when it fell with a tremendous crash, and was, 
when we next passed that way, a mere heap of ashes. 

At length having reached the Morumbidgee, the party proceeded 
down along the bank, the country round which appeared to be of 
a better character than that which met him in his last expedition 
into the interior. ‘The natives, however, whom he now encountered, 
were by far inferior to those with whom he previously had become 
acquainted, for they were, observes Captain Sturt, the worst 
featured, without exception, that he had ever seen; indeed, so bad 
were they, that they excited the astonishment of the beholder that 
human beings could be so hideous and loathsome. Proceedin 
along the river, the party ultimately approached that parallel of 
longitude in which the other known rivers of New Holland had 
been found to exhaust themselves in marshes; but it was with 
delight that Captain Sturt saw that the river, as they advanced, 
still retained its width, a circumstance which admitted of the 
hope that the Morumbidgee would prove an exception to the 
remainder of the rivers. But he was doomed to be disappointed, 
and the only consolatory fact that came to his knowledge was, that 
the river Lachlan fell into the river Morumbidgee, a fact which 
proved that at the point of this junction there was a rapid fall of 
the country towards the south. 

We may here take the opportunity of stating, that the result of 
this expedition contributed by no means so much as was expected 
to the discovery of any features of importance in the interior of the 
country, which would recommend it finally as a convenient residence 
for man. ‘The absence of water is the grand and fatal deficiency 
which Australia has to deplore; and the worst of it is, that no 
possible clue whereby human ingenuity can get at the secret of 
remedying this want, is likely to be discovered. Nevertheless, 
some general conclusions respecting the relative communications of 
the rivers in the interior of the country are deduced, which may 
hereafter serve as materials for future travellers. It also appears 
that a spot on the eastern shore of St. Vincent’s Gulf, on the south 
coast of New Holland, is so abundant in pasturage, and so rich in 
its soil, that it is well adapted to receive an emigrant, with every 
chance of his success. 

Having thus summed up, in a small compass, the results of this 
second expedition, it only remains for us to notice briefly such of 
the details of the journey as we may find worthy of the attention 
of the reader. It will be recollected that we left Captain Sturt on 
the banks of the Morumbidgee river, at the point where it began to 
become shallow. Here the Captain found a sort of population very 
different from that with which his men partially associated on the 
banks of the upper branches of the river. The manners of the 
former indicated that they were a peaceable, inoffensive people. © 
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The old men (says the author) had lofty foreheads, and stood exceedingly 
erect. ‘The young men are cleaner in their persons, and better featured 
than any we had seen, some of them having smooth hair and an almost 
Asiatic cast of countenance. On the other hand, the women and children 
were disgusting objects. The latter were much subject to diseases, and 
were dreadfully emaciated. Itis evident that numbers of them die in their 
infancy for want of care and nourishment. We remarked none at the age 
of incipient puberty, but the most of them under six. In stating that the 
men were more propossessing than any we had seen, I would not be under- 
stood to mean that they differed in any material point either from the 
natives of the coast, or of the most distant interior to which I had been, 
for they were decidedly the same race, and had the same leading features 
and customs, as far as the latter could be observed. The sunken eye and 
overhanging eyebrow, the high cheek-bone and thick lip, distended nostrils, 
the nose either short or acquiline, together with a stout bust and slender 
extremities, and both curled and smooth hair, marked the natives of 
Morumbidgee as well as those of the Darling. They were evidently sprung 


from one commom stock, the savage and scattered inhabitants of a rude and 
inhospitable land.—vol. i. p. 53. 


The customs of this tribe were identical with the coast natives, 
and also those inhabiting the banks of the Darling and the Castle- 
reagh. The chief ornaments of their bodies are cicatrices, formed 
by lacerations, which are made for that purpose ; this people like- 
wise extract the front teeth, and in their food, self-painting, and 
weapons, resemble the other tribes just mentioned. They make a 
light spear of a reed, which they employ as a missile in distant 
combat ; whilst for a close contest and for the chase, they use spears 
much more ponderous. It would appear that the laws which pre- 
vail over all the native tribes of New Holland are pretty much 
alike. ‘The old men are exclusively permitted to eat the emu, and 
the consumption of ducks is prohibited to all with the exception of 
married persons. These laws are observed in a spirit of sub- 
mission, which is truly edifying, by all the junior population. These 
people, observes Captain Sturt, hold their corrobories (midnight 
ceremonies), and sing the same melancholy ditty that breaks the 
stillness of night on the shores of Jervis’ Bay, or on the banks of 
the Macquarie ; and during the ceremony, imitate the several birds 
and beasts with which they are acquainted. If these inland tribes 
differ in anything from those on the coast, it is in the mode of 
burying their dead, and, partially, in their language. Like all 
savages, they consider their women as secondary objects, oblige 
them to procure their own food, or throw to them over their 
shoulders the bones they have already picked, with a nonchalance 
that is extremely amusing ; and, on the march, make them beasts 
of burthen to carry their very weapons. The population of the 
Morumbidgee, as far as the party had descended it at this time, did 
not exceed from ninety to a hundred souls: they were persuaded that 
disease and accidents consign many of them to a premature grave, 
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Proceeding down the course of the Morumbidgee, the party met 
frequently with bodies of the natives on the ek who generally 
appeared to be prepared for an attack, but proved always ready to 
accept the friendly advances of the visitors, amongst whom Mr. 
McLeay particularly distinguished himself, by his well adapted 
contrivances at conciliation. Atone spot, however, when the party 
was rowing to the bank, on which they saw a number of natives col- 
lected, and on whose good intentions they thought they might rely, 
such testimonies of hostility were immediately ssh hows by the 
tribe, as rendered it prudent for the Captain to continue his voyage 
in the middle of the stream.—The natives, he states, were painted 
in various ways : some who had marked their ribs, and thighs, and 
faces with a white pigment, looked like skeletons ; others were 
daubed over with red and yellow ochre, and their bodies shone with 
the grease with which they had besmeared themselves. Disappointed 
in their anticipations, the natives ran along the bank of the river, 
endeavouring to secure an aim at us; but unable to throw with cer- 
tainty, in consequence of the onward motion of the boat, they flung 
themselves into the most extravagant attitudes, and worked them- 
selves into a state of frenzy by loud and vehement shouting. 

But the danger was not yet over, forthe boat, which had hitherto 
moved in deep water, now brought them to a point where the stream 
was shoaling fast, and a tremendous sandbank before them threatened 
to stop completely their career. What must have been the feelings of 
the party, when they saw this bank covered with a dense mass of the 
natives, already over-exasperated, and now in an attitude which left 
no hope that a combat could be avoided! Instant preparations were 
made in the boat for an attack on the natives, and Captain Sturt, in 
the expectation that one man being shot would render more deaths 
unnecessary, had his gun actually levelled at a particular individual, 
and was placing his finger on the trigger, when he heard the voice 
of Mr. McLeay calling to him that another party of blacks, consist- 
ing of four men, was hastening to the river on the left bank. The 
Captain raised his gun, and soon saw one of the four descend into 
the river and rush forward to the other side, where he stood for a 
moment in front of the foremost of the savages, who had threatened 
the boat party. After pausing for a moment, this man seized the 
savage by the throat, and seemed from his gesture and demeanour 
to condemn any attempt to assail the boat. The party were allowed 
to proceed, and the Captain was for some time before he could 
recover from the shock, at the prospect of a menaced danger which 
was so providentially averted. This was a solitary instance in 
which the natives acted in a hostile manner towards the strangers. 
Everywhere they were found affected by the most frightful diseases ; 
and in his further descent down the river, Captain Sturt, astonishing 
to relate! found the most dreadful vestiges of syphilis, particularly 


in the loss of the bones of their noses, by those of the natives 
affected with the disease. 
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It is not necessary that we should proceed further with the details 
of Captain Sturt’s interesting narrative, as we feel that enough has 
been already exhibited of the contents of the work, toenable the reader 
to estimate its value. It only remains for us to notice the subject 
which forms the principal topic of the last chapter, namely the me- 
lancholy murder of Captain Barker by the natives. It appears that 
Captain Sturt, in his visit to the southern coast, not being in a con- 
dition himself to make the examination, recommended to the colo- 
nial government a further investigation of the territory intervening 
between the most eastern point of Encounter Bay, and the head of 
St Vincent’s Gulf. Captain Collet Barker was appointed to per- 
form this duty, he having been well fitted for the task by his long 
intercourse with the natives on the northern coast, to whose hands 
he had frequently entrusted himself. Captain Barker accepted 
his appointment, and in due time landed on the coast of St. 
Vincent’s Gulf, at a spot which, from its rich soil and pictu- 
resque scenery, was peculiarly inviting, It appears that, in the pur- 
suit of his scientific objects in this quarter, the Captain, though in 
avery unhealthy state, ventured upon swimming across a tide, in 
order to gain a hillock at a short distance, which was calculated to 
facilitate some observations that he desired to make. He was 
observed by several of his comrades, who, in the first instance, 
endeavoured to dissuade him from his purpose to ascend the hillock, 
which he had reached from the water. He then descended from 
the top on the opposite side, but was seen no more. Mr. Kent, one 
of the companions of Captain Barker, remained waiting on the shore 
with two soldiers, in expectation of seeing him reascend the hillock 
every moment; but they waited in vain, and at last, having con- 
ducted the soldiers along the shore to obtain wood for firing, the 
party was struck with a distant shout, which was recognised to)have 
proceeded from a white man. The evening closed, and yet no tidings 
arrived of Captain Barker ; but whilst the party, assembled round 
their evening fire, were anxiously speculating on his fate, their con- 
versation was interrupted, in a manner which Captain Sturt des- 
cribes in the following beautiful passage : 


Soon after night-fall, however, their attention was roused by the sound 
of the natives, and it was at length discovered that they had lighted a chain 
of small fires between the sand-hill Captain Parker had ascended, and the 
opposite side of the channel, around which their women were chaunting 
their melancholy dirge. It struck upon the ears of the listeners with an 
ominous thrill, and assured them of the certainty of the irreparable loss 
they had sustained. All night did those dismal sounds echo along that 
lonely shore, but as morning dawned, they ceased, and Mr. Kent and his 
companions were again left in anxiety and doubt. They, at length, thought 
it most advisable to proceed to the schooner to advise with Doctor Davies. 
They traversed the beach with hasty steps, but did not get on board till the 
following day. It was then determined to procure assistance from the 
sealers on Kangaroo Island, as the only means by which they could ascer- 
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tain their leader’s fate, and they accordingly entered American Harbour, 
For a certain reward, one of the men agreed to accompany Mr. Kent to 
the main with a native woman, to communicate with the tribe that was 
supposed to have killed him. They landed at or near the rocky point of 
Encounter Bay, where they were joined by two other natives, one of whom 
was blind. The woman was sent forward for intelligence, and, on her re- 
turn, gave the following details :—It appears that, at a very considerable dis- 
tance from the first sand-hill, there is another, to which Captain Barker 
must have walked, for the woman stated that three natives were going to 
the shore from their tribe, and that they crossed his tract. Their quick 
perception immediately told them it was an unusual impression. The 
followed upon it, and saw Captain Barker returning. They hesitated for a 
long time to approach him, being fearful of the instrument he carried. At 
length, however, they closed upon him. Captain Barker tried to sooth them ; 
but finding that they were determined to attack him, he made for the water, 
from which he could not have been very far distant. One of the blacks 
immediately threw his spear, and struck him in the hip. This did not, 
- however, stop him. He got among the breakers, when he received the 
second spear in the shoulder. On this, turning round, he received the 
third full in the breast: with such deadly precision do these savages cast 
their weapons. It would appear that the third spear was already on its 
flight when Captain Barker turned, and it is to be hoped that it was at once 
mortal. He fell on his back into the water. The natives then rushed in, 
and dragging him out by the legs, seized their spears, and inflicted innu- 
merable wounds upon his body; after which they threw it into deep water, 
and the sea tide carried it away.—pp. 241—243. 


A considerable number of beautifully executed plates, illustrating 
the natural history of the country ; together with an elaborate map 
exhibiting the whole of the discoveries in the interior of New Hol- 
land, are appended to, and very materially augment the value and 
interest of this work. It gives us no little pain in the perusal of 
the results of these ingenious and useful labours, to find that they 
have been productive of some sacrifices of health, and particularly 
of the faculty of sight to Captain Sturt. However, we feel that 
there is much ground for hope and promise that his indisposition 
has been but temporary, when we find him, with his wonted enthu- 
siasm, fresh and ready for a new expedition. 





Art. V.—The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, held in Lon- 
don by Adjournment from the 22d of the fifth month, to the 6th 
of the sixth month, inclusive, 1833, to the Quarterly and 

onthly Meetings of Friends in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
elsewhere. Lddlen. 1833. 


Tue yearly Epistle, which is annually promulgated by the singular 
community vulgarly called Quakers, has this claim on general 
attention, that whilst it is nominally a document devoted to mere 
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spiritual matters, yet that in effect it comprehends many important 
points connected with the worldly concerns of this people. In the 
present epistle we find that some of the principal topics introduced 
into it consist altogether of political questions, which, though parti- 
cularly brought under the attention of the Society of Friends, are 
yet of, a general nature. 

The epistle commences by a reference to those members of the 
society who, from the circumstances of the times, are struggling with 
difficulties ; and whilst it recommends them patience and fortitude 
in bearing misfortunes, and trusting in God who knoweth all their 
need, it further enjoins a little worldly prudence to those who have 
had their share of the depressed state of the times.—“ We affection- 
ately,” the epistle goes on, “‘ recommend our dear friends, who are 
thus circumstanced, to exercise that moral courage which will ena- 
ble them to contract their family expenditure within their income ; 
and we would warn them not to delay this important duty, under 
expectation of what they may consider to be an improvement in the 
state of trade, and which may not be realized. And may all our 
dear friends be careful how they enlarge their concerns, with a view 
of increasing their means of support ; always bearing in mind, that 
godliness with contentment is great gain.” 

In speaking of the tithes, there is a claim evidently set up by the 
body, which appears to us to be but little capable of being reconciled 
to the meek disposition so universally attributed to the Society of 
Friends. We find it boldly stated, thas it is the firm conviction of 
their leading men, that one of the great purposes for which God had 
raised up the Quaker people, was, that they might be faithful wit- 
nesses against this and other corruptions, which had been found 
incorporated in the visible church. They state, therefore, that it 
gives them great pleasure to find the friends every where attached 
to the same testimony which was anciently borne by their fore- 
fathers in religion, against tithes and other ecclesiastical demands. 

The discipline exercised over the younger portion of the laity belong- 
ing to the Society of Friends, is somewhat strict, and it carries with it 
so much of the obnoxious character of being an engine of too prying 
anature, that the society is naturally called upon to defend it, and to 
remind the members repeatedly of the arguments which justify its 
existence.—“ We highly esteem,” say they, “this institution as a 
means of preservation to us and to our children, and most earnestly 
do we desire that it may ever be administered by men of clean 
hands, in the spirit of meekness, and in the fear of God. And we 
affectionately recommend those who are advancing to manhood 
justly to appreciate the care which our discipline extends over them ; 
to consider it a privilege to be subject to it, and, as occasions may 
arise, to contribute to uphold it. And whilst we fervently desire 
that the number of faithful labourers in word and doctrine may be 
increased, we wish to remind our dear friends, that the discipline of 
the church affords a wide sphere of usefulness to all who are con- 
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cerned for the prosperity of the cause of truth ; and little as, in some 
cases, our dear brethren and sisters may see of the fruit of their 
labours, we would at this time press it upon them not to relax in a 
pious watchful care over the flock.” 

The society appears to be particularly distressed at the degraded 
and demoralized condition of the lower orders, as exemplified in the 

eat extent of crime. In speculating on the causes of this lament- 
able state of things, the society expresses its apprehensions that these 
causes will be found connected with those abridgements of the com- 
forts of the labourer, which tend, they say, to a wretched and 
disreputable pauperism. They,therefore, exhort their brethren to be 
exemplary in their attention to this important subject, that they 
may encourage their neighbours and unite with them in efforts to 
apply a remedy to these evils ; and that seeing that ignorance, intem- 
perance, and vice, so much prevail in the British Isles, the members of 
the society should allow their sympathies to be awakened towards 
these their fellow-subjects. 

The subject of missions is next touched upon. The deplorable 
condition of the heathen, they state, is truly affecting ; but we in- 
fer from the subsequent observations, that the Society of Friends 
are by no means favourable to missions. ‘The epistle contains the 
following remarkable words on this subject :—And although no way 
appears to open for our adopting any specific measure, in order to 
communicate to them (the heathens) the knowledge of the truths of 
the gospel, we earnestly recommend their benighted condition to 
the fre uent remembrance and Christian sympathy of all our mem- 
bers. There are various means of diffusing a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity among them, which in no degree compromise our religious 
principles. The Holy Scriptures abundantly testify how offensive in 
the Divine sight are the abominations of idolatry ; and we desire 
that all may stand open to the intimations of the Heavenly Shep- 
herd, and follow the leadings of his spirit into such services as - 
may be pleased to appoint to them individually. We rejoice in the 
part which many of our members have taken in the general diffu- 
sion of the Holy Scriptures, and in promoting a Christian education 
of the poor in this and other countries ; and we desire that these 
very important objects may receive the continued attention and 
support of Friends. 

Upon the subject of West Indian slavery, the society has great 
reason to rejoice. In almost all their preceding epistles they had 
occasion to express themselves in the language of commiseration, 
and even in terms of discouragement, on the long-continued oppres-. 
sion of the slaves in our colonies; but in the course of the last 
two years, their fellow-countrymen, of various denominations, co- 
operated with great zeal and success in the righteous cause, and 
ultimately gained the great point of showing that the justice of the 
Christian law was an unanswerable argument for the extinction of 
slavery. A variety of causes, mysterious in their origin, but still 
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clearly marked with proofs of being destined by the hand of over-rul- 
ing Providence, seemed to hasten the triumph of humanity and right, 
and it was with reverent thanksgiving that the Society now looked 
forward to the complete maniididiian of this cruel and disgraceful 
system. ‘‘ May it please him,” they pray, “ to whom the cause of 
the poor and afflicted is precious, to influence our rulers to the 
enactment of such just and equal laws as shall place the enslaved 
negroes in full possession of those rights and liberties to which they 
are entitled equally with ourselves.” 








Art. VI.— Treatise [1.—On the Adaptation of External Nature 
to the Physical Condition of Man, principally with p pine to 
the Supply of his Wants, and the Exercise of his Intellectual 
Faculties. By James Kipp, M. D. F. R.S. Regius Professor 
of Medicine in the University of Oxford. 1 vol. London: Pick- 
ering. 1833. 


WE do not exactly understand the reasoning with which Dr. Kidd 
commences the performance of the task assigned to him by the agents 
of the Bridgewater trust. He considers it, he says in his preface, right 
to state, that it is the immediate object of this treatise itself to unfold a 
train of facts, not to maintain a formal argument ; to give a general 
view of the adaptation of the external world to the physical condition 
of man, not to attempt directly to convince the reader that this adap- 
tation is a proof, either of the existence and Omnipotence of the 
Deity, or his benificence or wisdom. Now, as to the propriety of 
this declaration, and as to the plan of executing the work which 
this declaration announces, we have only respectfully to state, that 
we consider it a gross, if not a most wanton, violation of the regula- 
tions, which were directed by the testator to be religiously observed. 
The language of the Earl of Bridgewater could be misunderstood 
by no man, when he said that each work should be “on the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of God ;” that such work should be illustrated 
by all reasonable arguments ; and, to make the duty still more clear, 
the noble donor expressly prescribed that the variety and formation 
of God’s creatures, in the animal, and vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms, should form the subjects by which those reasonable argu- 
ments might be elucidated. In contravention of these plain dictates, 
Dr. Kidd is pleased to set up a standard of illustration for himself, 
and rejecting the spirit of the donor’s intention, he declines to use 
any formal argument, and avowedly evades all attempts to convince 
the reader that the “ adaptation ” which he is about to explain, is a 
proof either of the existence, or the Omnipotence, or the beneficence 
or wisdom of the Deity. And lest the striking inconsistency of his 
conduct should not impress itself sufficiently on the attention of 
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his readers, this eccentric professor puts forth an additional extra. 
vagance, by expressing a hope that the reader will be able to do 
that for himself which Dr. Kidd was openly commissioned to do for 
him ; and that the said reader will succeed in contracting a due con- 
viction of the wisdom of God, though Dr. Kidd choses to withdraw 
from him the aids whereby he would arrive with far greater cer- 
tainty at that important conclusion. 

Setting out on such a principle as this, it will not be a matter of 
surprise that the work of Dr. Kidd should be a comparative failure. 
It may be generally and faithfully characterized as quite under the 
mark. In its facts it is egregiously deficient, and in truth, the vast 
subject which was presented to his contemplation, seems to have 
recoiled from his feeble grasp, and to have fled from every effort in 
his power to retain it. Instead of viewing the whole of the mighty 
questions in their proper bearing, and tracing the wonderful harmon 
with which every part of the moving palace of the earth is adapted 
to the wants and wishes which the heavenly architect had 
implanted in his noblest creature ; instead of going over the king- 
doms of nature with a discriminating eye, and pointing out the 
characters which, from their reciprocal action on each other, stand 
as invincible arguments that they are alike the creation of one great 
depository of wisdom in contrivance, and of Omnipotence in execu- 
tion ; instead, we say, of entering upon any such dignified project 
as this, Dr. Kidd is pleased to endeavour to entertain his alee 
with such gewgaws as the fantastic theories of Lucretius, together 
with some useless comparisons, exhibiting an intellectual identity 
between Aristotle and Cuvier. 

Having stated our general opinion upon the plan of this per. 
formance, we shall now proceed to the details, and we think we 
shall show that, however unfavourably we have spoken of the one, 
we shall not be indifferent to the merits of the other. We pass over 
the five first chapters, in which Dr. Kidd develops his views of the 
physical character of man. ‘This section of the work comprehends 
a —— of the physical character of man with that of other 
animals, an explanation of the principles on which man’s superiority 
in the scale should be estimated, and an account of the early 
and gradual development of his intellectual faculties. ‘The pecu- 
liar powers of the human hand form the next subject of descrip- 
tion ; but as we shall have to consider the treatise of Sir Charles 
Bell upon this interesting branch of the animal economy, we may 
dismiss this portion of the present work merely with saying, that 
the recital of the passages from Galen, on the human hand, gives 
considerable value to it as a collection of curious physiological facts. 
In the chapters on the nervous system, Dr. Kidd introduces some 
observations on the doctrines of phrenology, as first broached by Gall. 
The remarks of the author are characterized by great good sense, 
and as they combine at once an elegant form of expression, and a 
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great degree, sagen with reference to the present moment, 
of practical value, we shall not hesitate to submit them to our 
readers. 


The theory set up by Dr. Gall was, that the brain is the seat of 
the intellectual faculties, of the moral sentiments and propensities, 
and that these several sentiments, faculties, &c., are nanifested b 
the physical state of particular parts of that organ. That this doc- 
trine necessarily leads to materialism, has been maintained by many; 
but not with sufficient justice, for if rightly considered, the theory 
of Gall absolutely contributes to sustain the belief, that the soul is 
essentially spiritual in its nature. 


Of this theory (observes Dr. Kidd) it may perhaps be affirmed with 
truth, that, considered as an abstract philosophical speculation, it is highly 
ingenious, and founded upon unobjectionable principles: and that while 
the general conclusion is inevitable with respect to the collective functions 
of the brain, there is nothing unreasonable in supposing that specific parts 
serve specific purposes. The rock, on which Dr. Gall and his implicit ad- 
vocates have split, is the attempt to fix the local boundaries of the several 
faculties of the soul. Had he satisfied himself with developing the struc- 
ture of the brain in the various classes of animals; and had he been con- 
tent to show that, in tracing its structure from those animals which 
manifest the least indications of intelligence to those which exhibit still 
stronger and stronger, it proportionally advances in its resemblance to the 
structure of the human; and, lastly, had he only drawn from these pre- 
mises the general probable conclusion, that specific parts had specific. uses 
with respect to the manifestations of the immaterial principle of animal 
existence ; (and assuredly brutes are endued with such a principle, though, 
as being devoid of the moral sense, they are not fitted for a future state, 
and consequently perish when their bodies die;) had Dr. Gall been con- 
tent to have stopped at this point, without venturing to define the local 
habitations of the supposed specific organs, he would have acquired the 
unalloyed fame of having developed a beautiful train of inductive reason- 
ing in one of the most interesting provinces of speculative philosophy : 
whereas, in the extent to which he has carried his principles, his doctrine 
has become ridiculous as a system; while*in its individual applications it 
is not only useless, but of a positively mischievous tendency: for, without 
the aid of this system, every man of common sense has sufficient grounds 
on which to judge of the characters of those with whom he associates ; and 
it is evidently more safe to judge of others by their words and actions, and 
the general tenor of their conduct, than to run the risk of condemning an 
individual from the indication of some organ, the activity of which, for a 
moment allowing its existence, may have been subdued by the operation 
of moral or religious motives. __ 

But there is an occasional absurdity in the application of the theory, 
which, though obvious, does not seem to have been noticed. Let us sup- 
pose, for instance, the case of a murderer ; and that a disciple of Dr. Gall 
were to maintain that, as the crime of murder proceeds from the operation 
of the organ of destructiveness, that organ would be found highly deve- 
loped in such an individual; and yet, upon actual inspection, this were not 
found to be the case. Here, although the disciple of Dr. Gall might be 
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disappointed in finding no such development, a plain reasoner would not 
be so disappointed: for is it not obvious that avarice, or shame, or jea- 
lousy, might in a moment operate so powerfully as to lead an individual 
to the crime of murder, whose nature and habits were as far as possible 
removed from the propensity to that crime ; and who, consequently, ac- 
cording to Dr. Gall’s own principles, would be devoid of any undue 
development of the organ of murder? 

With respect to ourselves, indeed, the study of the system may be 
attended sometimes with the happiest consequences: for if, from the con- 
templation of it, we can be strengthened in our conviction of the fact, 
which both reason and revelation teach us, that each individual is liable to 
particular temptations depending on his specific temperament, we shall thus 
have one additional memento of our frailty, one additional incentive to 
watch over and combat ‘‘ the sin which doth so easily beset us.”’— 
pp. 64—66. 


After this anatomical view of the structure and functions of the 
brain in man, Dr. Kidd proceeds to give a cursory view of the ex- 
tent of human power over the objects of the external world. It is 
unfortunately on this great and important subject that the author 
has altogether lost sight of materials which are perhaps the best 
calculated of any that can be found throughout the wc of the 
branches of this investigation, to manifest the power, the wisdom, 
and the benificence of the Creator. Although Dr. Kidd formally 
makes his progress over the several kingdoms of nature, yet he 
seems to us very unhappy in the choice which he has made of the 
immediate materials for his illustrations. But the uses of the atmo- 
sphere, and of water, in contributing to the wants and convenience 
of man, are ingeniously displayed, and the explanations of their 
applicability, on various important occasions, bie found not only 
interesting but highly valuable. In dismissing the particular sub- 
ject of atmospherical air, Dr. Kidd calls our attention to the multi- 
plicity of beneficial effects, each differing in their character, which 
result from the same agent, and often too at the same moment. 
Thus, he says, while we have seen the air of the atmosphere 
serving as the reservoir of that mass of water from whence clouds 
of rain, and consequently springs and rivers are derived, we have 
also seen that it at the same time prevents, by the effect of its 
pressure on their surface, the unlimited evaporation and conse- 
quent exhaustion of the ocean, and other sources, from whence that 
mass of water is supplied. And again, while the agitation of the 
air contributes to the health of man, by supplying those currents 
which remove or prevent the accumulation of local impurities, it 
at the same time facilitates that intercourse between different na- 
tions in which the welfare of the whole world is ultimately con- 
cerned. And, lastly, while in passing from the lungs in the act of 
expiration it essentially forms the voice, it at the same time re- 
moves from the system that noxious principle, the retention of 
which would be incompatible with life. 
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The chapters on the adaptation of the mineral kingdom to the 
uses of man are full of interest and instruction. This being a 
favourite subject, and one that is associated with his early recollec- 
tions, the author dwells upon it with all the enthusiasm which in his 

outh he was accustomed to bring to the study of the subject. 

nder this distinct head, Dr. Kidd considers the application of 
mineral substances to architecture and sculpture—next he traces 
their use as gems and precious stones, and proceeds to the geological 
formation of the crust of the earth, as it may be made to yield ma- 
terials for the necessities, comforts, and conveniences of man. The 
two sections which appear to us to be of most value in this part of 
the work, are those on the metals, and on common salt. We pre- 
sent the reader with two very fair specimens of the popular = 
truly scientific method with which Dr. Kidd treats subjects that 
are usually deemed incapable of a familiar explanation : 


What an anomaly does it (quicksilver) not present in the general his- 
tory of metals ; existing, under all common variations of temperature, in 
a fluid state, while all other metals, with which we are familiar, are, under 
the same variations, solid ; nor indeed are they capable of becoming fluid, 
but by an elevation of temperature to which they are hardly liable to be 
exposed, unless designedly : lastly, in consequence of its fluidity, destitute 
of malleability and ductility ; which are among the most valuable proper- 
ties of the metals taken collectively? This state of fluidity, however, is 
the very point on which the value of this metal in a great measure turns : 
for hence it is successfully employed for many purposes, to which, were it 
solid, it would be inapplicable. How valuable is its use in the construc- 
tion of the common thermometer and barometer; the value, in the case 
of the former instrument, depending entirely on its fluidity, and on the 
physical characters of the fluid itself—the equable ratio, for instance, of 
its contraction and expansion under widely varying degrees of temperature, 
and its property of remaining fluid through a greater range of temperature 
than any other known substance. And, in the case of the barometer, 
what fluid is there which could supply the place of quicksilver, with any 
degree of convenience? since, from the great specific gravity of this metal, 
a column of the perpendicular height of about thirty inches, sufficiently 
answers the intended purpose ; which column in the case of almost every 
other fluid, would amount to as many feet. And as, in such a case, the 
column must necessarily be contained in a glass tube, in order to make the 
alterations in its height visible, how would it be possible to render such 
an instrument portable ? and yet, if not portable, it would often be of no 
use when most wanted.—pp. 97, 98. 


Of common salt, Dr. Kidd gives us the following account : 


It does not appear that the mineral kingdom contains a single species 
capable of being employed as food: but there is one mineral species, which 
indirectly contributes to the nourishment of many other animals as well as 
man, and that is common salt; the flavour of which, to a certain extent, 
is not only grateful to the palate, but, practically speaking, mankind could’ 
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not exist, or at least never have existed, without the constant use of it. 
Thus, though employed in very small quantities at a time by any individual, 
and almost exclusively for the purpose either of preserving or of renderin 

his food more palatable, this substance may fairly be classed among the 
principal necessaries of life: and, correspondently with this statement, we 
find that nature has supplied it in abundance, indeed in profusion often, in 
various parts of the globe: for, to say nothing of those apparently inex- 
haustible masses which occur among the solid strata of the earth, and 
which have been constantly quarried through successive ages from the 
earliest records of history, the ocean itself is a never-failing source of this 
valuable substance. In other instances salt springs afford the means of a 
ready supply ; and throughout a considerable part of the sandy districts 
of Africa and Asia, the’soil itself abounds with it. ‘The abundant supply 
of common salt coincides with its extensive utility. It is every where 
indispensible to the comforts of man; and it is every where found, or 
easily obtained by him. And, though not to the same extent, the same 
observation holds with reference to many other natural saline compounds. 
Thus carbonate of potash, and natron or carbonate of soda, alum, borax, 
sal ammoniac, and sulphate of iron, or green vitriol, which are most ex- 
tensively useful salts in many processes of the arts, are either found abun- 
dantly in various parts of the world, or may be obtained by very easy 
means: while a thousand other saline compounds, which are rarely of any 


practical importance, are scarcely known to exist in a native state.—pp. 
199—201. 


The next subject considered in this volume is the adaptation of 
the substances of the vegetable kingdom to the immediate or indi- 
rect service of man. The author first speaks of the cocoa nut tree, 
which offers in its physiological history a beautiful example of the 
important ends we nature effects by means the most simple. 
Dr. Kidd then shows how this plant is propagated spontaneously 
in the coral islands; he next enters upon the description of the 
formation of those islands themselves, which, whilst they appear 
to be built up by chance, and completed in their structure by mere 
accident, yet sheance with a degree of regularity that is not sur- 
passed by the uniform order even of the planetary system itself. 

Vegetables, as a source of food, form the subject of much too 
brief and imperfect a chapter in this volume. Dr. Kidd appears 
to think, that he has sufficiently proved the adaptation of vegetables 
to the service of man when he shows, that as food, as medicine, as 
supplying materials for clothing, for instruments in the arts, &c., 
they perform an important part in the general economy of nature. 
But however strongly we may be impressed by the contempla- 
tion of such adaptations as these, yet they fall far short of another 
series of adaptations, whereby the vegetable kingdom is made sub- 
servient to the purposes of man. As Dr. Kidd has not even 
alluded to this topic, we are at liberty to dwell on it for a short 
time. 

The individuals of the vegetable world appear to be endowed 
with a tendency to change their nature, and this tendency has been 
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so well manifested by the spontaneous operations of nature herself, 
that man’s ingenuity has been summoned to a pursuit in which the 
triumphs of intelligence know no bounds. [In short, the principle 
on which the vegetable kingdom seems to have been founded, was, 
that it should be susceptible of great modifications under the con- 
trolling influence of man, and that according as he exercised his 
mind in studying nature, so would he be repaid by a vast supe- 
riority in the use and value of the plant which had been subjected 
to his skill. Hence we see the mightiest revolutions take place in 
the characters and virtues of particular plants ; hence was it that 
the savage sloe was tamed down, as it were, by human art, into the 
sweet and nutritious green gage plum. The whole of the processes 
employed by gardeners for increasing the quality of the fruit, or 
indeed for effecting any change in an individual plant for the 
better, are the result of a a ath of certain laws that seem to 
have been specifically applied to the vegetable kingdom for the 
purpose of inciting man to the task of improving his lot, and of in- 
creasing his own happiness, We have said that a tendency to 
change their nature has been found to exist in the members of the 
vegetable kingdom, and we shall add, that this peculiar attribute 
appears to be left wholly to the capricious disposal of man ; for sup- 
posing that we wish to interfere with some of the most delicate of 
nature’s processes in the propagation of plants, we shall find that 
it is in our power to do so, not only without detriment, but with 
signal advantage, both as to quality and quantity. This astonish- 
ing power possessed by man, enables him to intermix the pollen 
and stigma of two varieties, in order that an intermediate one, su- 
perior to both, may be produced ; so that there is no kind of fruit 
that grows which may not be ameliorated by the art of man. All 
the operations for ringing bark, bending down branches, training, 
&c., together with laying, budding, grafting, striking from cut- 
tings, &c.,—all these methods of raising the vegetable kingdom in 
the scale of utility to the animal creation, must be regarded as so 
many evidences of the design of Providence, that he has left the 
control of the vegetable world to man, and has fixed a bounty on 
the success with which his industry and intelligence may enable 
man to avail himself of this power. Here then we have a most 
important theme for contemplation, in which we can trace definite 
contrivances ordained by the Creator, by which vegetables are pe- 
culiarly adapted to the physical condition of man: we regret that 
the deeply interesting topic was overlooked by Dr. Kidd, as its in- 
vestigation forms so necessary a portion of his task, anc at the same 
time would have contributed so valuable a share to its proper per- 
formance. It may be argued, that the department of vegetable 
physiology has already devolved upon a colleague of Dr. Kidd's, 
and that for him to pursue the subject which has just been alluded 
to, might be justly deemed an invasion of a province which was 
already appropriated to another. But there is no foundation fer 
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such an excuse, because the science of physiology, as respects ve 
getables, inquires only into the laws which govern their existence, 
whilst the study of the connection subsisting between those laws 
and man, belongs naturally to him who has to explain the adapta- 
tion of external nature to man’s physical condition. 

Yet, whilst we mark our regret that so substantial an omission 
should have been found in this work, we are by no means disposed 
to undervalue the merit of the descriptions which it contains, with 
reference to the vegetable kingdom. In speaking of the diversified 
qualities of different vegetable productions, Dr. Kidd remarks how 
well the rigid fibre and compact texture of the oak enable the tri- 
umphant bark to ride securely on the ocean ; whilst the flexibility 
of hemp and flax renders them capable of being woven and formed 
into sails and cordage. The manner, too, is very happy in which 
he describes the policy of Providence in meeting the wants of man- 
kind, and in adjusting the supply of vegetable nourishment to the 
nature of their ical situation. Thus wheat, he says, which con- 
tains a more strengthening principle of nutrition than the product 
of the palms and arrow-root, abl: is therefore better calculated to 
support the hardier efforts of the inhabitants of temperate or cold 
climates, will not grow readily in inter-tropical climates ; and, re- 
ciprocally, the palms and cognate plants of inter-tropical regions 
cease to be productive, if cultivated much beyond the tropics. And 
the orange, the lemon, the water-melon, the grape, a the fig, 
which are easily cultivated in warm climates, by the abundance of 
their juice, are enabled both to allay the sensation of present heat 
and thirst, and to repair the loss of that natural moisture of the 
body which is continually passing from it in the form of either 
sensible or insensible perspiration. Even in the temperate climate 
of our own island, how many days are there, during the summer, 
in which such fruits are most refreshing: and to gratify the desire 
of that refreshment, we import such species as are capable of bear- 
ing a long voyage ; among which the orange is a very principal 
article of import: nor would it be easy to calculate the myriads of 
that fruit which are annually consumed in this country. But the 
cognate fruit, the lemon, at the same time that, on account of the 
grateful and aromatic flavour of its juice, it is occasionally as 
eagerly sought as the orange, serves a still higher — : for the 
acid contained in it has been successfully employed, as an antidote 
and a remedy for one of the most dreadful diseases to which mari- 
ners are subject. Sea-scurvy, in fact, has all but disappeared since 
the adoption of this remedy. 

By a natural transition, Dr. Kidd proceeds to the subject of the 
adaptation of animals to the physical condition of man. In the 
animal kingdom we have proofs still more striking of the exercise 
of a cautious and a provident care, particularly in the distribution 
of animals, it being uniformly the law that each particular series 
is located in those districts where there is food and a climate suited 
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to its organization and its capability of sustaining life. The camel 
is adduced as an illustration of this law. It is the peculiarity of 
this animal, that the structure of his feet is so modified, that whilst 
he can proceed with the greatest facility over sandy deserts, he 
could in no circumstances walk over a rough or stony surface. 
Another remarkable quality in the camel is, that it is incapable of 
travelling for any distance over moist ground, as it is liable to suffer 
from the effects of the moisture. The result is, that this animal 
is limited to his aboriginal seat in the heart of Asia, being evi- 
dently unfitted, from the nature of his limbs, to reside in any other 
country. But would it not be desirable to place the camel in a 
part of the world where water is very rarely found? No doubt it 
would, provided the animal was not inconvenienced by this privation ; 
but the real truth is, that the internal organs with which he is fur- 
nished are so contrived, that they can be filled with water at proper 
intervals, and the fluid retained for the future use of the animal. 
Thus is the camel rendered a serviceable creature to man, in those 
peculiar districts where scarcely any other mode of conveyance 
could be put into practice. 

Dr. Kidd pursues the subject somewhat further, and enters into 
the domestication of animals—of animals regarded as a source of 
food—and of animals as a source of clothing, &c. Amongst the 
substances of a useful nature which are obtained from the animal 
kingdom, there is none which is better calculated to excite the 
interest of the philosopher, than the material so well known under 
the name of sal ammoniac. The process of its formation is par- 
ticularly distinguished in this respect, that in every stage almost of 
its course the products which arise are useful, so that the benefit of 
its direct use can scarcely be said to be greater than the advan- 
tages which spring from it indirectly. ‘The history of the process 
is well worthy of being recommended to the perusal of the reader : 


Any one who is in the habit of walking much in the streets of London, 
will frequently see some half-clothed wretched individual stooping down 
and holding open an apron, into which he throws from time to time pieces 
of broken bone and other offal, which he has disengaged from the inter- 
stices of the stones that form the carriage pavement. ‘The unsightly load 
thus obtained is conveyed to the sal ammoniac manufactory ; and when a 
sufficient mass of bones has been accumulated from this and other sources, 
they are thrown into a cauldron of water, and are boiled for the purpose of 
clearing them of the grease with which they are enveloped: which grease, 
subsequently collected from the surface of the water on which it floats, 
is employed in the composition of soap. 

The bones thus cleaned are thrown into large retorts, surrounded by 
burning fuel, and submitted to the process called destructive distillation ; 
whereby, in consequence of the application of a sufficient degree of heat, 
the matter of the bone is resolved into its constituent elements, from which 
new compounds are formed. Of these, some pass off in the state of 
vapour or gas, while the fixed principles remain in the retort. 
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Among the more remarkable products which pass off are carbonic acid 
gas, commonly known by the name of fized air ; and various combinations 
of hydrogen and carbon, furming different kinds of inflammable air; 
together with water holding carbonate of ammonia (salt of harishorn) in 
solution; and a peculiar oil. Of these products, the fixed air and inflam- 
mable air are disregarded, and suffered to escape. ‘The oil is employed to 
feed lamps placed in small chambers, the sides of which become incrusted 
with the smoke arising from the combustion: which smoke being collected, 
becomes an article of sale under the name of lamp black ; a substance of 
considerable importance as the basis of printing ink, &c. 

It would be tedious and uninteresting to the general reader, to describe 
all the intermediate steps of the process: and it is sufficient for the present 
purpose to stcte that, towards the conclusion of it, two new compounds are 
formed, namely, muriate of ammunia and sulphate of soda: of which the 
sulphate of soda is separated by the process of crystallization, and is sold 
to the druggists under the common name of Glauber’s salt; and the 
muriate of ammonia (sal ammoniac), the great object of the whole 
raanufacture, is finally obtained in a separate state by the process called 
sublimation. 

The form of the bones submitted to destructive distillation in this pro- 
cess, is not altered; and the unvolatilized mass, remaining in the retorts, 
consists of the earthy and saline matter of these bones, blackened by the 
carbon which is evolved from their animal matter. Exposure to an open 
fire drives off this carbon, and leaves the bones still unaltered in form, but 
nearly blanched: and these bones, subsequently reduced to powder, and 
mixed with a sufficient quantity of water to give them the requisite degree 
of consistence, are formed into vessels, which are employed in the process 
of refining gold and silver.—pp. 268—270. 


The last chapter in this volume professes to be devoted to the 
purpose of showing the adaptation which the external world bears 
to the exercise of the intellectual faculties of man. The bare an- 
nouncement of this category ought to have been sufficient to call 
forth all the energies of Dr. Kidd, in an attempt to exhibit the 
ameliorating and exalting influence which the contemplation of 
nature, throughout all her productions, is so well calculated to pro- 
duce on the human mind. Who is it that can behold the won- 
derful variety of the structures—the apparatuses, which are en- 
dowed with the power of life, that does not feel his impulses 
towards virtue and benevolence excited bythe view? Yet all these 
noble effects, all these mental operations, which have their beginning 
in the accidental knowledge of nature, are neglected by Dr. Kidd, 
who choses rather to indulge in the recollections of classic times, 
and in the theories of the schools. ‘The sections into which this 
chapter are divided have for their particular subjects—an exposition 
of the opinions of Lucretius on the constitution of matter in gene- 
ral—a summary of the opinions of the ancients on the organization 
and classification of animals, and of the animal forms entitled 
monsters, or dusus nature. 


In the Appendix, Dr. Kidd presents us with a series of selec- 
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tions from Aristotle, containing that illustrious author’s descriptions 
of some natural groups and species of animals. These extracts he 
places in juxta-position with others from Cuvier, and in both a 
very remarkable identity prevails. The conclusion arrived at by 
this comparison is, that all these points in the natural history of 
animals which were accessible to these great men, are nearly as 
accurately described by Aristotle as by Cuvier. 





Art. VII.—Indian Traits, being Sketches of the Manners, 
Customs, and Character of the North American Natives. By 
B. B. Tuatcuer, author of “ Lives of the Indians.” In 2 vols., 


being Parts I. and II. of “ Harper’s Miscellany.” New York: 
Harper. 1833. 


In these volumes we have a specimen of a series of period‘cal pub- 
lications, (somewhat analogous to our Lardner’s Cyclopedia and 
Family Library, ) which have just begun to make their appearance 
in the United States, and to which we turn with considerable 
pleasure, as evidences of the spirit of noble enterprize which seems 
to animate our Transatlantic brethren in the cause of education. 
This is a sort of rivalship in which we are proud to see the Ameri- 
cans engaged with us; and this is the legitimate strife which, we 
trust, will subsist when all minor and less worthy controversies 
between us will be buried in eternal oblivion. 

As a subject of deep consideration for the philosopher, and as 
calculated to afford instruction of much practical value, the con- 
templation of the condition in which the aborigines of any country 
are found when they are discovered by the first beams of civiliza- 
tion, never loses its importance or interest. We turn constantly 
to all such themes as to topics congenial to our minds, and, more 
than any other of the great questions of life, demanding our warmest 
sympathies. The narrative now before us, which displays the 
ancient and present condition of the great Indian population in- 
habiting the American continent, comprehends many peculiar cir- 
cumstances that render it an object of singular attraction to the 
British reader. 

The natives of the North American continent, who only two 
centuries ago were diffused over every part of its habitable surface, 
have within the lapse of those brief centuries undergone a revolu- 
tion such as is almost unexampled for its rapidity ; for whilst in the 
ancient time they lived in health, seers ease, and in freedom, 
and were comparatively a prosperous population, at the present day 
they are but a remnant of what they were, driven as it were by the 
advance of civilization into the wild forests and glens of the remote 
west, and of the frozen north, so that those natives who constituted 
a community, two hundred years ago, of nearly two millions in the 
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United States, are now diminished to somewhat about an eighth of 
that number. ‘The race, in fact, has degenerated and disappeared 
to a most extraordinary amount, and every day adds to the progress 
of decay amongst them. This fact, however, only furnishes an 
additional motive for taking the earliest opportunity of studying 
their peculiar character in all its varied aspects. 

The stature of the Indians, it appears, is generally about the 
medium one of whites ; but many individuals, and sometimes whole 
tribes, will be found of a height under this average. Amongst them 
the fewness of cases of deformity was particularly striking. The 
complexion of the American Indians is usually described in works 
on anthropology, as being of a copper colour: but this appears to 
be an exaggeration, for the children are usually as white as the 
children of Europeans, and it is only when they attain a mature 
age that their colour assumes the hue of “ well-smoked bacon,” 
which may at least partly be accounted for by the practice of 
greasing their faces, of exposing their skin to the sun, and to the 
smoke in their wigwams. Amongst the southern tribes the colour 
approaches that of the negro. The hair of these Indians is 
uniformly black, lank, and hangs in large knots, and resembles 
horses’ hair, though it is much finer. ‘They generally pluck out 
their beards, which has given rise to the opinion that they are 
naturally deficient of this growth. The author next relates several 
curious anecdotes showing the swiftness of foot, and the intrepi- 
dity in danger which characterized the Indians. Their costume 
forms another topic of a very amusing nature. Up to alate period 
the Indians principally employed the skins of various animals for 
dress ; and even still they can dexterously render any skins, even 
that of a buffalo, so pliant, as that it shall be capable of any pur- 
= to which a soft substance is applicable. Beaver and racoon 

lankets are still in use ; a series are sewn together, so that the fur 
will be uniform im the direction of each part, a circumstance which 
enables the rain to descend completely down from all the external 
costume. ‘They often make blankets and mantles of the feathers 
of the wild turkey or goose, which are most skilfully sewn together 
by a thread formed of the bark of the wild hemp and nettle. But 
now these elementary articles of natural production are set aside for 
manufactures by the tribes, and a figured cotton shirt is now worn 
by the men, and a cloth petticoat by the women. Blankets, too, 
are worn by both sexes and allages. Leggins, of blue, green, or red 
cloth, are in ordinary use ; and are generally more or less orna- 
mented, as well as tied with a garter of coloured worsted below the 
knee. The small apron, in front, is also ornamented around the 
edges. Additional to these articles, the males carry a knife in 
a scabbard, confined to the string or narrow belt which girds the 
waist ; also a pipe, and a skin tobacco-pouch, containing, besides 


tobacco and smoking weed, a fire-steel, flint, and some kind of 
tinder. 
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Painting their bodies is always a necessary preparation when the 
Indians attend a dance or festival. The chiefs of the New England 
tribes performed this part of the toilet, says Mr. Thatcher, in such a 
manner, that, added to a mantle of moose or deer-skin, painted and 
embroidered with white shells or beads, a necklace of fish-bones, and 
a large wild cat or bear skin, with the jaws and ears left entire, hang- 
ing over the shoulders, and dangling down to the knees, it gave them 
truly a most ferocious and frightful appearance. ‘Lhis art was the 
more cultivated, because those warriors who made themselves look 
most terrific, especially for a war dance or a scalping party, were 
admired by all spectators as the best men. 

In the western parts, when the warriors attend a great dance, 
they usually wear two or three clasps of silver about their arms, 
generally jewels in their ears, and often in the nose; nor is it un- 
common to see in these tribes a circular piece of silver hanging an 
inch or two from the nose, the hair twisted with painted porcupine 
quills, and the ears and neck ornamented with animals’ tails, bears’ 
or alligators’ teeth, eagles’ claws, red beads, or even red-thorn plums. 
Brass bells are laid thickly on the lower part of the dress. 

The habitations of the Indians in all parts of the continent dif- 
fered very little from each other. The wigwam was usually formed 
of small young trees, bent and twisted together, and arranged 
arbour-wise. ‘The central spot within was the place chosen for the 
fire, above which an opening was made for the escape of the smoke. 
A place of entrance was made on one side, forming the door ; but 
this, like the roof-hole, was occasionally stopped: thus, though the 
storm and rain were averted, yet the interior Gonna almost intoler- 
able from the smoke. The materials for the wigwams were fre- 
qnent’y of dry poles, which, being portable, were carried by the 

amily from place to place, and as the spot preferred by them 
depended for their choice on its proximity to a neighbourhood 
where fresh fish and fresh water could be had, so was it that a 
cluster of wigwams was always found near springs, brooks, or rivers. 
In one of these contrivances, several families appear to have been 
accommodated at the same time, no other separation taking place 
between them, save what could be produced by some mats and 
boughs laid on the floor ; and occasionally the use of pine knots for 
fuel, or such light, dry wood, as gave out but little smoke, made the 
residence very agreeable. After some account of the furniture of the 
wigwam, the author comes to the consideration of their fcod. 
They used neither spice, salt, butter, cheese, or milk ; they drank 
nothing but water fresh from the river or spring ; but their solid food 
consisted of the flesh and entrails of the moose deer, racoons, 
geese, turkeys, ducks, eels, and all kinds of fish, flesh, and fowl, 
which they found in the woods. But the nature of their subsistence 
altered necessarily with the seasons : insummer they lived on green 
corn, beans, squashes, and the various fruits ying produced ; and 
in winter, when no flesh could be procured, they fed on such vegeta- 
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‘ bles as they were able to preserve from the summer, assisted by nuts, 

ound nuts, acorns, and lily roots. ‘The Chippewas, Ottawas, and 
most of the tribes which reside near the great lakes, subsist exclu- 
sively at some seasons on the white fish ; whilst other tribes residing 
on the banks of the rivers which flow into the Pacific Ocean, have 
a superstitious dread of flesh, and consequently feed permanent] 
only on fish and vegetables. The charge of cannibalism, which 1s 
so frequently made against the American Indians, is resisted b 
the author with strong authority ; and he shows, that whilst the 
general feeling and prejudice is against the consumption of human 
flesh, there are no instances of that substance being eaten, except 
in cases of threatened famine. 

The subject of Indian manufactures furnishes materials for a 
very curious chapter. ‘The article, however, peculiar to these tribes, 
respecting which the greatest curiosity would naturally arise, is the 
fabrication of the canoe. The following is an account of the con- 
struction of one; and when wé remember the state of rudeness in 
which the tools employed in them exist, we shall have a due notion 
of the difficulties of the performance : 


The tree was brought down by making a small fire round the root, toge- 
ther with the use of the hatchet; and when the trunk was prostrate, it was 
burnt off at the length desired. ‘The bark, at the season when sap runs in 
the wood, could be easily stripped off, and the heat of a fire loosened it at 
any season. ‘The log was then raised, upon stones or stakes, to a conve- 
nient height for working, when the process of hollowing was effected by 
burning with gentle fires, and by scraping with the gouge. The ends were 
properly shaped, and the work was completed. 

When the object was to clear a pieee of land of its woods, instead of 
burning and chopping the trees down one by one, the Indians cut a notch 
round the trunks, quite through the bark, with their hatchets. That 
deadened the trees, and, as they withered immediately, the ground might 
be planted at once. If otherwise, in a course of a year or two, a high wind 
generally laid them all prostrate. The fire spoken of above was kindled, as 
in modern times, by rubbing particular kinds of wood violently against each 
other—generally a piece of hard wood against one more soft and dry; 
pine, for instance, against oak. Rotten-wood and dry leaves answered the 
purpose of tinder. 

Canoes were also made—chiefly in New England—as they are by the 
modern Indians, of bark, particularly that of the birch-tree. The tribes of 
the Northern Lakes make them wholly of this material, with a little soft 
wood and pine-gum, or boiled pitch, without a nail or a bit of metal of any 
kind to confine the parts. The entire outside is bark. Where the edges of 
it come together, at the bottom, or along the sides, they are sewed very 
closely with a sort of vegetable thread called wattap—made of roots—and 
the seam is then plastered over with gum. Next to the bark are pieces of 
cedar, shaven flat and thin, not thicker than the blade of a knife. These run 
lengthwise, and are pressed against the bark by means of cedar ribs fitted 
to the bottom and sides of the canoe, in the opposite direction ; and which, 
at the upper end, are pointed, and run into arim of cedar. This rim, being 
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about an inch thick, and an inch and a half wide, forms the gunwale (as 
the whites call it), to which the bark and ribs are all sewed with wattap. 
Across the boat are several bars, which keep it in shape, and are also 
fastened to the gunwale. The seats of those who paddle are alongside of, 
but below the bars, made of plank or board, a few inches wide, and hung 
by a cord or withe at each end to the gunwale. In small bark-canoes, how- 
ever, no seats are used. The Indian adjusts himself on the bottom. They 
are sometimes thirty feet long, and of course capable of accommodatin 
quite a party, like a log-canoe; but more frequently they are made for the 
use of two or three people, and are so light and small as to be very easily 
carried a long distance on a man’s head. This makes them convenient for 
travelling in the winter, when the streams and lakes are frozen, as well as 
for navigating shallow or rapid streams. 

The bark-canoes, of whatever size, indeed, are so fragile, as to be easily 
damaged and destroyed by overloading, or by running against obstacles in 
the water. The larger ones, used on the lakes, are made to carry a weight 
of stores, tents and baggage, to the amount of from four to eight thousand 
pounds ; but, in this case, the bottom is defended by a layer of long poles, 
which cause the burden to press equally on all points. The paddles are of 
red cedar, and very light. ‘lhe blade is about three inches wide, except the 
steersman’s behind, which is five inches. One of the crew looks out in 
front, to prevent running upon rocks. In mounting a rapid current, a stout 
pole is used instead of the paddle; and those who use it are obliged to 
stand erect. This makes the navigation exceedingly difficult, and sometimes 
dangerous, even for those most accustomed to it. Of the whites, perhaps 
not one out of ten could safely, for the first time, navigate a small birch- 
canoe, even in smooth water, without oversetting it. 

An advantage in most of these boats, which should not be forgotten, is, 
that the two ends being generally fashioned and shaped much alike, 
both answer equally well for the prow or stern, so that there is no necessity 
of turning them round. When they are so constructed as to admit of a sail 
being hoisted, the Indians will accomplish sixty miles with them in a day ; 
without it, half that distance. 

It is but two or three years since a member of the Penobscot tribe, resid- 
ing at Old Town, in Maine, paddled one of the smallest kind of birch- 
canoes all the way along the Atlantic coast, from the mouth of his own 
river to the harbour of New York. 

Not only the women, but even the little girls, paddle these canoes with 
great skill. They sit in the bottom of the boat. ‘The woman at the stern 
strikes her paddle into the water—reaching well forward both with 
her arms and body. Bringing up the handle to a line with her shoulder, 
she turns its edge quick to the current, and inclines the blade in and 
out, slow or fast, as the direction of the canoe may require. If a wrong 
direction is given to it, the paddle is turned backward, and the right course 
instantly regained. Ina word, the wild-duck does not float more buoyantly 
or move more lightly on the waves, to all appearances, than this curious 
vessel under the management of the women. On reaching the shore, which 
is always approached cautiously, the whole company rise together from the 
bottom, and leave it together with the same activity. The boat rises like a 
feather, and the last who steps out, takes it by one of the bars that cross it 
about midway, slings it over one shoulder, and walks off with as if it were 
a hand-basket.—vol. i., pp. 88—94. 
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Amongst the peculiar instruments familiarly employed by the 
natives, the author particularly describes the snow-shoe, the sledge, 
and the dog-train ; there are many others likewise noticed, but of 
minor importance. There is another important article of manu- 
facture, which is the more worthy of attention, as it is entirely 
inanaged by the women of the tribe,—we mean the making of 
sugar from the maple tree. This is extensively used as an article 
of food, and it is known, that many of the Indians fatten upon it. 
As the maple tree forms so interesting an object of attention to 
the emigrant who directs himself to the western world, we shall 
pause for a moment on the mode of obtaining the sugar, as that 
process has been described by Mr. Henry, an tl gentleman, 
from personal observation. <A certain locality in the maple grove 
is first selected, and there a temporary tenement is provided in the 
most rapid manner, sufficient to accommodate a small number. 
The bark of white birch trees is then gathered, to be converted into 
vessels which are to receive the secretion from the trees, which are 
then “ tapped,” or incised, and ducts introduced into them. The 
secretion collected in the bark vessels is then gradually taken out 
and conveyed to other reservoirs, some of them capable of holding 
one hundred gallons, and which are composed of moose skin. In 
these reservoirs the fluid remains but a short time; for it 1s con- 
veyed into a number of boilers, which are always in readiness to 
receive from ten to twenty gallons each, and beneath which strong 
fires are kept during the night and day. The women are the per- 
sons who collect the sap, boil it, and complete the process of making 
it into sugar; but the men, who accompany them to the wood, 
generally spend their time in hunting and fishing, in order to ob- 
tain a various supply of agreeable food. 

Mr. Thatcher proceeds at some length to describe the domestic 
manners and the mode of bringing up the children of the Indians ; 
but there is not much of importance decidedly known on these 
points. The next chapters are upon the sports of the natives, 
including their hunting and fishing, and their games of mere amuse- 
ment: the author describes in detail bear hunting, snake hunting, 
beaver hunting, otter hunting, porcupine hunting, deer hunting, 
racoon hunting, moose hunting, rein-deer hunting, elk hunting, and 
buffalo hunting. With the general practice of hunting, the Indians 
connect some strange superstitions. Nearly all the tribes, says our 
author, in the vicinity of the western and northern lakes, and 
many in other parts of the continent, believe implicitly in the 
efficacy of charms, chanting and prayers. ‘These are resorted to 
in all emergencies, as, for instance, when game becomes alarmingly 
scarce, or the weather exceedingly severe. 

Among many tribes, the medicine-bag, as the whites call it, is 
in general use. This is a little leathern sack, attached to the 
hunter’s girdle on the occasions in question, and in which he carries 
certain roots, pounded fine, and mixed with red paint. This paint 
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is to be applied to what the Chippewa calls his muz-zi-ne-neen-ug, 
which are small rude images, generally on wood, of the wild fowl! 
which the hunter wishes to kill, and so of any other game. 

The numerous and extremely barbarous Chippeyans of the north-: 
west, whose bleak and barren country affords not even birch-bark 
from which these images can be made, and whose rudeness has left 
them ignorant of any material proper to delineate figures upon, 
use, in their preparations for the medicine-hunt, one of the shoulder- 
bones of the rein-deer, or such other animals as are found in their 
region. After awkwardly sketching on this bone the figure of the 
animal which they wish to kill,—and of which it generally happens 
that they have had more or less dreams beforehand,—they throw 
the bone into the fire, or otherwise destroy it. ‘The mere sketching 
of the figure, in their theory, serving as good a purpose as the 
much more laborious and tedious singing, watching, carving, and 
often drumming and other ceremonies, practised by most other 
tribes. Some Indians imagine that they effect the same object by 
drawing the outlines of animals, with a coal perhaps, on a bit of 
bark ; others, with only a stick, in the ashes or sand. But all 
these preparations are charms, or medicines ; and the hunts which 
follow them are medicine-hunts. 

Amongst the amusements of the Indians, smoking holds an 
exalted place. But a pipe of a larger and handsomer description 
than that ordinarily used, received the title of calumet, or “ pipe 
of peace ;” and it is a favourite article in the negotiation of treaties, 
and is employed in the ceremonies which accompany the hospitable 
reception of strangers. Smoking with this, when handed round a 
company, is regarded as a pledge of faith between the parties pre- 
sent. When, for example, a party of strangers came into an iden 
village, the pipe of peace was brought out, filled with tobacco, and 
lit in the presence of the strangers. ‘lhe principal man in the 
village then took two or three whiffs, and handed it to the chief of 
the strangers. If the latter refused to smoke, it was regarded as 
a sign of hostility. If he wished, however, to be considered an 
ally or friend, he took a whiff or two, and then presented it to the 
person who appeared to be the second great man of the village. 
And thus it was passed to and fro, until most of the people of note 
on both sides bad smoked more or less. 

The head or bow] of the calumet is made of stone, and is always 
finely polished ; the tube part, which is about two feet and a half 
long, is composed of reed or cane, and is sometimes adorned with 
birds’ feathers or wings. ‘The pipe is used also by the host in large 
feasts, and the lighting of it is the first act which takes place in 
opening the festive scene. But cultivators of peace, as are the 
American natives, they are no less distinguished by a passion for 
martial glory, and from his earliest infancy the Indian is taught to 
believe that the noblest exploit which he is destined to perform, is 
to carry home the scalp of some adversary, as a trophy of his 
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prowess. When arrived at their native village after a warlike ex- 
cursion, the tribe usually announces to the inhabitants the number 
of scalps by their yells. These yells are quite distinct from the 
cry called the alarm-whoop, and this is only sounded when danger 
is imminent, ‘This cry is described by the author as performed in 
quick succession, much as with us the repeated cry of fire! fire! 
when the alarm is very great, and lives are ee or believed to be 
in danger. Both this and the scalp-yell consist of the sounds aw 
and oh, successively uttered, the last more accented, and sounded 
higher than the first ; but in the scalp-yell, this last sound is drawn 
out at great length, as long, indeed, as the breath will hold, and is 
raised about an octave higher than the former ; while in the alarm- 
whoop, it is rapidly struck on, as it were, and only a few notes above 
the other. Tanner says, that he has seen the strangest terror 
manifested by wild beasts at the sound of the different war-whoops. 

There is a mode of torture practised by the southern Indians, 
which appears to be very cruel. ‘The victim is stripped, a pair of 
bear-skin mocassins is put on his feet, the fur side being external, 
and a red hot firebrand fastened just above his head, to the pole to 
which he is tied. A number of persons is always present, each 
being armed with a bundle of dry canes, ready to silos part in the 
sacrifice ; the death-signal is given; the victim’s arms are fast 
pinioned, and astrong grape-vine is tied round his neck, to the top 
of the war-pole, allowing him to track around for about fifteen 
yards. They fix some tough clay on his head, to secure the scalp 
from the blazing torches. Unspeakable pleasure now fills the 
exulting crowd of spectators, and the circle fills with the merciless 
executioners. 

The indifference of the victims under the most dreadful tortures 
is quite incredible. We have an authenticated case of an Indian 
of the Ottagami race, who was tortured by the Illinois. Whilst 
undergoing his fate, he loaded his persecutors with the grossest 
insult, and recognizing amongst the spectators of the scene a 
Frenchman whom he had previously known, he called out to him to 
assist the Illinois in tormenting him. His object in this entreaty 
was, he said, that he might have the comfort of dying by the hands 
of a man, “ for my greatest grief,” said the prisoner, “ is that I 
never killed a man.” Upon this the Illinois reminded him of 
the murders which he had perpetrated upon individuals of their 
tribe. “ Ha! Ha! the Illinois, indeed!” said the captive, with 
an air of contemptuous defiance—“< the Illinois! I have killed 
enough of them, truly ; but 1 never have killed a Man.” 

Dancing is a sort of business with the Indians, and varieties of 
this practice form important portions either of the religious cere- 
monies or the stated amusements of the tribes. The government 
of the Indians consisted of a head chief and a general council, the 
latter being composed of every person who chose to attend ; they 
made no laws, but took care that their usages should be respected 
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by other tribes. Public punishment seems unknown amongst them, 
and crimes against the person are always avenged by the relations 
of the party injured. This is particularly the case in instances 
where murder is committed, and by general consent the pursuit of 
the murderer is left altogether to the discretion of the deceased 
victim’s friends. This system is subject to great vicissitudes, so 
far as relates to the certainty of the murderer’s punishment. Thus, 
should the relations of the murdered man be women, most likely he 
will escape with impunity. It may happen, too, that a wife sud- 
denly made a widow or motherless, by the murder of her husband 
or of a son, may be so destitute of friends as to have no one to 
whom she can look, either for revenge or for protection ; in such 
circumstances, she may be glad to make up for the loss of her male 
companion, by actually taking the perpetrator of the crime into her 
service, and so probable is this arrangement, that a case in which 
it took place has been selected for a particular description. In an 
Indian village, some years ago, on the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
in the neighbourhood of Montreal, lived two powerful Indians, who, 
upon some accidental difference, engaged in a quarrel, which termi- 
nated in the death of one. The survivor, who was either feared 
for his courage or his strength, or both, when he sat down beside 
the corpse, awaiting the usual punishment of the tomahawk, found 
no one come forward to make the attempt. He rose, and taking 
his station in one of the most public situations in the village, again 
exposed himself to what he considered the penalty merited by his 
crime ; but with no better success. He then proceeded to ‘the 
mother of the Indian whose life he had taken away, and placed 
himself entirely at her disposal. ‘The woman replied, that to de- 
prive him of life would in no way benefit her, but the only repara- 
tion she would require was, that the murderer should give her 
his son in place of the one whom she had lost. The murderer 
upon this told the woman that his son was too young and inexpe- 
rienced to be any thing but a burden to her, but that if she ap- 
proved of it he himself would become her servant, for that he was 
truly capable of supporting her. She agreed to the proposal, and 
the murderer passed with his family forthwith into her service. 
There is another story still more remarkable. A woman named 
Jenny, whose husband had been killed by the friends of an Indian 
whom he had murdered, lived.with her children amongst a tribe, 
one of whom was killed by her eldest son, a man of twenty-five 
ao of age, and familiarly called “Tom.” This person was, 
y the public voice, appointed for death, and as the executioners 
were about to inflict it, old Jenny appeared and persuaded them to 
allow her to be substituted for her son. In the few hours allowed 
her for preparation, she went to an American lady, who had always 
behaved charitably to her, to ask for a coffin and winding sheet, 
which she said was for her son. ‘The request was complied with, 
and Jenny retired. In a short time, the lady heard that it was 
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Jenny, not the son, who was put up for execution, and she hastened 
to the spot for the purpose of preserving her ; but when Jenny saw 
her come, she eagerly importuned the executioner to perform his 
duty, and this he accomplished without delay. We give the re- 
mainder in the words of the author: 


During five years after this, Tom was treated with sneers and contempt 
by the friends of the old man whom he had murdered. ‘They said to him, 
‘You coward ; let your mother die for you! You afraid to die, coward.’ 
Tom could not endure all this. Some time afterwards, he met a son of the 
old man whom he had murdered, on the bank of the Mississippi, ten miles 
from his home, and for some cause unknown, (probably he had been his 
principal tormentor,) plunged his knife into him, giving him a mortal 
wound. He returned home with indications of triumph, brandishing his 
bloody knife, and without waiting for inquiry, confessed what he had done. 
He told his Indian friends, that he would not live to be called a coward. 
‘I have been told,’ he said, ‘ that I fear to die. Now you shall see that I 
can die likea man.’ A wealthy planter, whose house he passed, he invited 
to witness how he could die. ‘This was on the Sabbath. Twelve o’clock, 
Monday, was the hour which he appointed for this self-immolation. 

Here, says our informant, a scene was presented which baffles descrip- 
tion. As she approached the place, ‘om was walking forward and back 
again, still keeping in his hand the bloody knife, which he seemed to con- 
sider, as the duellist does his sword or pistol, his badge of honour. With 
all his efforts to conceal it, he discovered marks of an agitated mind. The 
sad group present consisted of about ten men, and as many females; the 
latter, with sorrowful countenances, were employed in making an over-shirt 
for ‘T'om’s burial. ‘The men, all except two brothers of Tom, were present, 
smoking their pipes with apparent unconcern. Several times ‘l’om examined 
his gun, and remained silent. His grave had been dug the day before, and 
he had laid himself down in it, to see if it suited as to length and breadth. 

When the shirt was completed, and handed to him, he immediately put it 
over another garment, the only one he had on ; drew a pair of calico sleeves 
on his arms; tied two black silk handkerchiefs round each shoulder, crossed 
on the breast, and wrapped a third about his head. His long hair was tied 
with a blue ribbon, and he had a yard or two on each arm, above the elbow. 
The pipe of peace went round thrice. The old chicf’s wife then arose, 
retired into the bushes, and sang the death-song—in words rendered in 
English, ‘ Time is done; death approaches.’ 

This done, Tom went round and shook hands with every person present. 
While he held the hand of one of his neighbours, a white man, he said to 
him, ‘farewell ; you see me no more in this world. When you die, you 
see me.’ His neighbour said, ‘'l’‘om, where are you going?’ ‘I am going 
to mother,’ said’‘om. ‘ Where is your mother?’ ‘Ina good place.’ ‘ But 
‘om, will you not wait? Perhaps the friends of the young man you killed 
will accept of a ransom. We will do what we can to save you.’ Tom 
replied, ‘ No, I will die.’ 

No one demanded his death; for all who were interested, and would 
have considered their honour and duty concerned in it, resided at the dis- 
tance of forty or fifty miles. The death-song was repeated, as was the 
shaking of hands. Both were again repeated the third and last time. 
Immediately after, ‘Tom stepped up to his wife, a young woman of eighteen, 
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with an infant in her arms, and another child two or three years old, stand- 
ing by her side, and presented to her the bloody knife, which till now he 
had kept in his hand. She averted her face to conceal a falling tear; but 
recovering herself, turned, and took it with a faint forced smile. His sister 
was sitting by the side of his wife, so wholly absorbed in grief, as to be 
apparently insensible to what was passing; her eyes vacant, fixed on some. 
distant object. It was a perfect picture of woe. 

His pipe he gave to a young brother, who struggled hard to conceal his 
emotions. He then drank a little whisky and water, dashed the bottle on 
the ground, sung a few words in the Choctaw language, and with a jump- 
ing, dancing step, hurried to his grave. His gun was so fixed by the aid of 
a young sapling, as to enable him to take his own life. No one, he had 
declared, should take it from him. These preparations and ceremonies being 
now completed, he gave the necessary touch to the apparatus; the gun was 
discharged, and its contents passed through his heart. He instantly fell 
dead to the earth. The females sprang to the lifeless body. Some held 
his head; others his hands and feet; and others knelt at his side. He had 
charged them to show no signs of grief while he lived, lest it should shake his 
resolution. As far as possible, they had obeyed. Their grief was restrained 
till he was dead. It now burst forth in a torrent, and their shrieks and 
lamentations were loud and undissembled.—vol. ii. pp. 77—81. 


A very interesting chapter succeeds, giving an account of the 
holding of a council even so late as the year 1826, at which two 
United States’ Commissioners attended. The description of the 
scene is drawn from the work in which one of them (Colonel 
M‘Kenney) gave a history of his tour. 

In speaking of the diseases of the Indians, Mr. ‘Thatcher informs 
us that there are many diseases known to the whites, of which the 
former tribes are totally exempt from any experience. They were 
visited, however, by the small pox in the middle of the last century, 
through their association with England, and it proved rye de- 
structive, chiefly amongst the Cherokees. Naturally of good and 
hale constitutions, the Indians seldom labour under other maladies, 
except those which arise from immoderate or unwholesome food, or 
extreme fatigue, with exposure to night air. Their doctors confine 
their materia medica altogether to vegetables; but the main re- 
source which they employ is sweating. In certain complaints they 
use burning and bleeding. The former is our actual cautery—that 
is, the application of a burning matter, such as a piece of torch- 
wood or pine-knot set on fire, to the skin. 

With respect to the religion of the Indians, there appears a tra- 
dition amongst them in which the deluge is obviously alluded to, 
although it is associated with other ideas which have no foundation 
in reason. But a belief in the immortality of the soul is common 
to every tribe, although they differ vastly from each other in their 
notions of the state of the soul after death: they likewise credit 
the doctrine of rewards and punishments. The way to earn the 
rewards is by being on earth a good hunter, and a great warrior, 
and to be master of a large number of scalps which belonged to the 
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enemies of the individual who possessed them. Nor was it an ex- 
aggeration in Pope to represent the poor Indian as convinced that— 


admitted to an equal sky, 
His faithful dog should bear him company. 





They have annual sacrifices to appease the indignation of the 
Great Spirit, which they have raised by their sins ; and in these 
sacrifices much personal suffering is endured from the infliction of 
a sort of torture. The penitent, resting on his knees, with his head 
inclined downwards, submits to the operation. The persons ap- 
pointed to perform it, take up between the thumb and finger, an 
inch and a half of skin and flesh, with a portion of muscle, on the 
back side of each shoulder, and force a large dull knife through it. 
After this is withdrawn, splints, of the size of a man’s thumb, are 
forced through them, to which are attached a couple of cords, 
descending from the top of the lodge; and by these he is drawn 
up till his feet are nearly raised from the ground. In the same 
manner splints or arrows are put through the arms below the 
shoulder, below the elbow, on the thighs, and below the knees ; 
and attached to these splints are his bow and quiver, his shield, 
his lance, and medicine-bags, with several heads and horns of 
buffaloes. 

He is now gradually raised by the cords until all these weights 
are free, and his feet six or seven feet above the ground. In this 
condition, with the blood flowing in streams from his hands and 
feet, he hangs in the most exquisite agony, uttering, in pitiful 
groans and cries, his earnest prayers to the Great Spirit to spare 
his life—to forgive his sins—and that he may be successful in 
battle, and always have buffalo in abundance for his subsistence. 

The Indians bury their dead in the sitting posture, the grave 
being most commonly lined by the birch bark: its site is generally 
marked by a wild vine plant. Sometimes a fire is kept in the 
graves for several nights. Making presents of clothes and food to 
the deceased, and placing the articles near their graves, is a very 
common custom also; many tribes, too, go into mourning for their 
deseased relatives. Some of the natives in the northern districts 
have a great feast over the grave, and have games of all sorts per- 
formed on the occasion. 

It is impossible for us to follow the author through the succeeding 
details, interesting and instructive as they are ; we must, therefore, 
be content with assuring the reader, that if he has found in the 
above account any materials for his amusement, or that he thinks 
calculated to serve a higher end, he will find these materials most 
seriously multiplied in the very neat volumes themselves—of which 
we fear that we have given an account yt no means worthy of 


their very rare merits, both in respect of the facts they contain, 
and of the style in which they are narrated. 
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Art. VII].—The Life of William Roscoe. By his son, Henry 
Roscor. In 2 vols, 8vo. with a portrait. London: Cadell. 1833. 


ALTHOUGH productive of an inconvenient amplification in respect 
of its size, the plan of this work is yet one which is entitled to 
unqualified sniciedien. The mere catalogue of the years of the 
best man’s life must always be read without profit ; and it is onl 
when he is represented as one amongst many objects, and pees | 
with many circumstances, and when his relations with these objects 
and circumstances are minutely traced,—it is, we repeat, only then 
that his life becomes available as a legitimate source of practical 
instruction. The conviction of the truth of these premises appears 
to have presided over the mind of the present biographer in con- 
templating his project, and instead of limiting his descriptions to 
the mere results of the operations of his father’s mental faculties, 
he penetrates into the depths of all the prcens processes from 
which those results intimately sprang, and in this way has provided 
for us a demonstration at once most curious and valuable in refer- 
ence to the philosophy of the human mind. 

Mr. Roscoe was of humble origin, and though destined, in con- 
sequence of the limited means of his family, to be appointed to 
pursuits too mechanical and altogether unworthy of his natural 
endowments, yet he was not the less prone to give, in his early life, 
striking indications of the high qualifications which he afterwards 
proved he was possessed of. He was first placed with a bookseller, 
and next was articled to an attorney, in whose service he contrived 
to earn a reputation for diligence, at the same time that he found 
leisure for cultivating the belles lettres. The whole history of his 
early years affords the most irresistible proof that Mr. Roscoe pos- 
sessed that intuitive faculty which, in its effect upon the feelings 
and the fancy, directs the mind to poetry. The earliest of the pro- 
ductions by which his tendency to be a suitor of the muses was 
made manifest, is the ode composed to celebrate the foundation of 
a society for the encouragement of the arts of painting and design, 
which was established in Liverpool in 1773. In 1781, Mr. Roscoe 
having, in the mean time, entered into a thriving partnership as an 
attorney, was lucky enough to have formed a matrimonial alliance 
with a Miss Griffies, to whom he had been a long time attached, 
and who appears to have been, from her congenial tastes, as well as 
her abilities, fully deserving all his affection and constancy. 

Mr. Roscoe vindicated his taste for the fine arts on many occa- 
sions, but especially by the exertions which he made to get up a 
society for promoting design and painting, in 1784, in Liverpool, 
At this society he delivered, in 1785, several lectures on the history 
of art, the knowledge and use of prints, and on the progress of 
engraving, and to him is the justly celebrated Fuseli indebted for 
an auspicious introduction to public life. Whilst his attention was 
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directed to this subject, he produced a considerably long poem, 
called Zhe Origin of Engraving, in which we find a remarkable 
passage in praise of Lorenzo de Medici, celebrated as the great 
restorer of art in the fifteenth century. 

Whilst by his high character, his love of the arts, and his activity 
in diffusing a taste for them, Mr. Roscoe was rendering himself 
ceov in Liverpool, he yet showed no disposition to conceal his 
feelings of hostility to the African slave trade. Unfortunately, at 
the era to which we are now directing the reader’s attention, the 
merchants of Liverpool were so deeply involved in the nefarious 
traffic, that considerate men paused at the ruin which its abolition 
would effect. All Liverpool, not merely the merchants directly 
engaged in the trade, but the general mass of the population, whose 
interests were more or less involved in those of their wealthy neigh- 
bours, were bound as one man to oppose any attempt that might be 
threatened against their profitable occupation ; and it required no 
little fortitude in that individual who, in such a community, would 
stand up and declare that virtue, and duty, and justice, nay, even 
mercy prompted him, as far as he could, to overturn the chief source 
of the opulence of the town, as a crime disgraceful to the country 
to which it belonged. Mr. Roscoe distinguished himself at an 
early period by displaying this fortitude ; for his poem of Mount 
Pleasant, which, though not published for six years afterwards, 
was composed in 1771, contained a noble passage of indignant 
denunciation applied to this execrable commerce. A society having 
been formed in London, in 1787, for the purpose of effecting the 
abolition of the trade, it rallied all the scattered friends of the 
great principle of abolition, and its effect on Mr. Roscoe was to 
draw from him his beautiful poem entitled The Wrongs of Africa. 
The first part of this fine composition appeared in the summer of 
1787, and was succeeded by the second part in the year 1788. 
This production met with great and general applause, and as it was 
wrought with an extraordinary degree of pathos, its influence in 
gathering disciples to the cause of the poor slave must have been 
incalculable in their number, particularly amongst those classes to 
whom the medium of politics was distasteful. But it was not to 
the attractions of the muse that Mr. Roscoe was disposed to confide 
the case of the oppressed African, and a prose pamphlet, which he 
issued in 1787, showing the injustice and impolicy of the slave 
trade, is only a more sincere and untrammelled declaration of his 
views than the restrictions under which, as a poet, he laboured, 
permitted him previously to make. It may not be uninteresting 
to mention, as showing the temper of a certain class of the time, 
that the “ licitness” of the slave trade was openly maintained by 
some of the clergy. A minister of the Church of England, to 
which he had conformed from the Church of Rome, sent forth a 
pamphlet, in which he good-naturedly sought to quiet the con- 
sciences of the slave dealers by the blasphemous attempt to prove 
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“ the conformity of the slave trade with the principles of natural 
and revealed religion, as delineated in the sacred writings of the 
word of God!” It is scarcely necessary to add, that this outrage 
on public morality was duly noticed by Mr. Roscoe. 

The breaking out of the French revolution furnished Mr. Roscoe 
with a fresh field for his ever active mind and liberal principles. 
About this era, too, prosperity in his profession enabled him to re- 
move to a residence at Toxteth Park, about two miles from Liver- 
pool, and having in its immediate neighbourhood a small dingle, 
celebrated by him in some very happy stanzas for its beauty, and 
the many delightful prospects which it commanded. This residence, 
however, he left; and, in 1793, having taken some land at Birch- 
field, on the northern side of Liverpool, he removed there with the 
intention of permanently remaining. 

In several of his earliest works, Mex. Roscoe had given evidence 
of the great value with which he was impressed of the useful and 
benevolent character of Lorenzo de Medici, and we shall not be 
surprized that this partiality finally resolved itself into a resolution 
to commemorate the life of that illustrious restorer of the arts. 
The subject appears to have been recommended to him at an early 
period, during his association with a distinguished Italian scholar, 
the late Francis Holden, from whom he imbibed an enthusiastic 
attachment for Italian literature; and though his professional 
avocations did not permit him to cultivate it with the devotion 
which he desired, still he regularly renewed his acquaintance with 
it at intervals. His collections from Italian authors had, in 1790, 
amounted to a considerable quantity ; but, from the difficulty of con- 
sulting many authors whose names he had on his list, his progress 
would have been considerably retarded, but for the kindness of a 
learned friend, Mr.Clarke, who had lived near Florence,and who lent 
his valuable assistance in making researches in the public libraries 
of that city. The copyright of the Life of Lorenzo sold for 1200/. ; 
it was completely successful, and passed rapidly through three 
editions. He received many testimonies of admiration from the 
most exalted members of society, particularly from Lord Orford 
and Lord Bristol. The latter nobleman, with that gallantry in ex- 
tending his protection wherever it might be most efficiently applied 
for the support of genius, sought, in the first instance, from Mr. 
Cadell, the publisher, the name and residence, as well as the pro- 
fession, resources in life, and connections of the author of Lorenzo, 
and particularly inquired what present of books, pictures, or statues 
might be most welcome to him. Mr. Roscoe, with kindred liberality, 
declined all presents, being pretty well satisfied with the approba- 
tion of such an authority as that of his lordship. This noble per- 
son subsequently recommended Mr. Roscoe to undertake the life of 
Lorenzo’s son, Leo X., offering him the use of his residence at 
Rome or at Naples to carry on his researches for that purpose ; but 
Mr. Roscoe was unfortunately not in a disposition to avail himself 
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of this liberal proposal. Amongst other correspondents who wrote 
their praises of his work to Mr. Roscoe, was that most indefatigable 
of all scholars and critics, Dr. Parr. The Doctor volunteered to 
make out a list of mistakes in some Latin passages which had been 


printed in the first edition. The catalogue was sent with the fol- 
lowing letter : 


‘*T am determined to lose no time in acknowledging my good fortune upon 
the acquisition of a correspondent whose candour is worthy of his talents, 
and whose letters are fraught with all the elegance and all the vigour which 
decorate his publication. . . . I rejoice, Sir, not so much upon your 
account, as upon that of your readers, to whom you have opened so large 
and so delightful a field of entertainment and instruction, when you tell 
me that the ‘ Life of Lorenzo’ has already gone through three editions, 
and that it will soon appear in an octavo form. The edition open before me 
is that of 1796. I borrowed it from the learned librarian of New College, 
Oxford; and I shall return it next week, because it belongs to a society, 
where you will have many readers very capable of appreciating your merit, 
and well disposed to acknowledge and to proclaim it. . . . By what the 
ancients would have called the affatus divinus, I anticipated your willing- 
ness to let me speak with freedom; and your letter justifies me in ascribing 
to you that candour which is the sure criterion and happy effect of 
conscious and eminent worth. Indeed, Sir, I saw in your work vestiges of 
excellence, which, in my estimation, is of a much higher order than taste 
and learning. I found deep reflection, and therefore I expected to find a 
dignified and virtuous moderation in the science of politics. I met with 
sentiments of morality, too pure to be suspected of hypocrisy ; too just and 
elevated to be charged with ostentation ; and give me leave to add, that 
they acted most powerfully on the best sympathies of my soul. If, in this 
season of old corruptions and new refinements, a Fénélon were to rise up 
among us; and if, by a conversion in the understandings and hearts of 
sovereigns, not less miraculous than that recorded of Paul, he were ap- 
pointed to train up the heir of a throne to solid wisdom and sublime virtue, 


sure I am that he would eagerly put your book into the hands of his pupil, 
and bid bim— 


‘ Nocturna versare manu, versare diurna.’ 
‘‘ I am no stranger to the sweets of literary and social intercourse be- 
tween kindred spirits; and therefore I wonder not that you call Dr. Currie 


your friend. Present my best compliments to him, and believe me,” &c.— 
vol. i. pp. 181, 182. 


On the continent, the work produced quite as powerful a sensa- 
tion as it had done in England, and an Italian translation forthwith 
appeared of the Life ; this was followed by another version in the 
German, by the celebrated Hurt Sprengal. Subsequently a French 
translation appeared in Paris, and in 1803 the English edition 
was reprinted in America. | 

Mr. Roscoe, at the period of his publication of Lorenzo’s Life, 
showed the strongest evidence of his alienation from the details of 
his professional business. In the year 1793 he engaged in an 
extensive speculation, the object of which was to effect the draining 
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and cultivation of an extensive tract of peatmoss at Chat and 
Trafford, in the neighbourhood of Manchester. The promise of a 
certain security with respect to property, which the operations in 
draining held forth, induced Mr. Roscoe to separate himself from 
duties which he could no longer endure, and in 1796 he retired 
from the turbulent life of an attorney. Shortly afterwards he 
proceeded to London, where, seemingly under the influence of 
some sudden impulse, he entered Gray’s Inn as a law student, with 
the intention of going tothe bar. But this ambition as capriciously 
died away as it had sprung up, and an attendance at commons 
for one term only, constituted the whole of the preparation which 
Mr. Roscoe ever completed for the rank of counsel. ‘Through the 
hospitality of the Marquis of Lansdowne, he was enabled to extend, 
and very considerably exalt, the character of his friends and ac- 
quaintance, and returned to Liverpool after a short stay in the 
metropolis, with renewed energies. Some translations, and one in 
particular, of a poem called Zhe Nurse, appeared from his pen 
soon after his return, and he gave his immediate friends reason to 
believe that he was diligently engaged upon the Life of Leo the 
Tenth. 

In the fate of poor Burns, Mr. Roscoe took a very deep interest, 
and did not conceal, upon the death of the Scotch bard, his opinion, 
but rather indignantly expressed it, to the effect that the public 
had unjustly negheoted: this prodigy of genius. “ It has of late,” 
writes Mr. R. “been my opinion that great talents are, in the 
present times, often repressed for want of a very small degree of 
encouragement; and the death of poor Burns, which has occurred 
since I wrote to you, confirms me in this opinion. I cannot express 
to you how sensibly I am affected by this event. I had not, indoall 
the pleasure of his personal acquaintance ; but at the time he was 
taken ill he was preparing for a journey to Liverpool, and had 
done me the honour (and it is an honour of which I shall always 
be proud) of sending me word that he intended to pay me a visit. 
His example has fixed the value of high poetical attainments in 
Scotland, and they amount to the place of an exciseman, with a 
salary of fifty pounds per annum. ‘Such has been the munificence 
of the Scotch peerage and the Scotch gentry to a man who has 
done more honour to his country than all the throat-cutters it ever 
bred. May they never have another opportunity of insulting 
genius with paltry and insidious rewards !” 

In the year 1799, Mr. Roscoe having abandoned all thoughts of 
business, retired to Allerton estate, a moiety of which he had 
purchased. The residence is situated about six miles from Liver- 
pool, and was laid out in such a way as was calculated to satisfy a 
lover of botany, and one who sought health in rural employment. 
Here his more substantial occupation consisted of his application 
to the Memoirs of Leo X. But from this retirement, in the 
course of a brief twelvemonth, he was recalled, in consequence of the 
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embarrassed state of a banking-house, in which one of his dearest 
friends, Mr. W. Clarke, already mentioned, was a partner. The 
other members of the company invited the assistance of Mr. 
Roscoe towards a settlement of their affairs. He applied himself 
to the task, and finally became an active partner of a concern 
whose affairs he had succeeded in restoring to a favourable 
position ; and thus were his literary labours completely suspended 
for a considerable interval. As soon as the calls on his time at the 
banking. establishment began to relax, Mr. Roscoe devoted his 
hours to the favourite study of botany. In conjunction with some 
of the most eminent scientific men of his day, Mr. Roscoe succeed- 
ed in opening by subscription, and under the liberal patronage of 
the Corporation, a botanic garden in Liverpool, where he was 
visited by Sir James Smith, through whom Mr. Roscoe was after- 
wards elected a member of the Linnzan Society. 

Of the immediate friends of Mr. Roscoe, there was not one to 
whose companionship he attributed more importance than to that 
of Dr. Currie, a man celebrated for his medical eminence, and still 
more for his able work, The Life of Burns. The loss of this 
friend he deeply lamented, but it was not a solitary privation, for, 
about this period, the country, as well as Mr. Roscoe, had to endure 
the calamity of the deaths of many a friend, and amongst whom is 
particularly to be noticed that of the illustrious Charles I’ox. The 
reflections of Mr. Roscoe upon the scene which this rapid succes- 
sion of final departures amongst his acquaintance produced, are 
worthy at once of his philosophy and his heart. ‘ Surely,” he 
exclaims, “ the misery that usually attends the close of life 
affords one of the strongest proofs of a future state of ex- 
istence. I*or how is it possible to suppose that the same Su- 
preme Being, who has distributed such various and extensive hap- 
piness to his creatures, would finally conclude the whole with pain 
and distress? This view of the alge is the only one that can 
afford us any real consolation, either for the sufferings of our 
friends, or for those which we must experience ourselves. After a 
life evidently intended to exercise our virtues, and improve our 
moral powers, death may be considered as the last great trial of 
our fortitude ; the display of which, as it exhibits a complete 
triumph over the weakness of human nature, seems the best cal- 
culated to terminate our labours in this world, and accompany us 
on our entrance into the next. In the meantime, we who survive 
are like soldiers in an army, who, as their ranks are thinned by the 
enemy, draw nearer to each other.” The letter which Mr. Roscoe 
transmitted to Lord Holland, containing his observations on the 
conduct of Mr. I’ox, is marked with a fine and well-tempered en- 
thusiasm in the cause of freedom, and redounds highly to the 
credit of Mr. Roscoe. 

The importunity which his more exalted friends (who merely 
echoed the genuine voice of the literary community of England) 
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employed to induce Mr. Roscoe to hasten his labours on the great 
subject of the rm of Leo, completely succeeded, and the public 
hailed with delight the appearance of this work in the summer of 
1805. The success of this performance was quite as brilliant, and 
its reception and adoption in other countries, through translations 
by first-rate literary men belonging to those countries, were as 
flattering as in the former case of the Life of Lorenzo; nor did the 
wanton asperity of the Edinburgh Review damp the curiosity of 
the public for the work, and much less did it retard the expression 
of that general admiration of his powers which the public univer- 
sally felt towards Mr. Roscoe. 

A new scene was now trodden by Mr. Roscoe, for his public 
virtues would have wanted that complete sanction which they de- 
served, if they were not sealed by a seat in parliament, secured to 
him exclusively by the uninfluenced suffrages of an enlightened 
body of electors. He was returned, but his experience in the 
house satisfied him that his best course was to relinquish the par- 
liamentary character. Constituents were of a different opinion, 
and sought to force upon their modest favourite the high character 
of their representative. But in vain, for Mr. Roscoe determined 
tu take no further part in politics as a senator, feeling that he could 
act more beneficially for his country through the press, and by 
means of his personal exertions at home. He accordingly declined 
another seat in parliament; wrote several pamphlets upon parti- 
cular political exigencies, which arose unexpectedly, and * sogrers 
returned to those literary pursuits which formed the great charm 
of his existence. He became, in the mean time, an active member 
of the African Association, and by his act proved the sincerity of 
his professions in joining such a society. An example of practical - 
interference for the suppression of the infernal traffic has been 
given by Mr. Roscoe, of which the following are the particulars : 


In the year 1809 Mr. Roscoe was so fortunate as to receive the thanks of 
the African Institution, for his services in assisting to rescue some negroes 
from an attempt to recapture them in this country. A Brazilian vessel, 
called the Monte de Carino, under the command of a person whose name 
was Joze Antonio Cardozo, having arrived at the port of Liverpool, nine 
of the crew, who were negroes, and had been slaves in Brazil, were 
immediately arrested under process from the Borough Court of Liverpool, 
at the suit of the captain, Cardozo, and lodged in the borough gaol. The 
affidavit of debt, upon which this process was founded, stated that these 
men were indebted to the plaintiff for advances of money. They were car- 
ried, in handcuffs, to the prison, where they remained for about a month ; 
when, the ship being ready for sea, the captain, attended by his attorney, 
and a gang of men, went to the gaol and produced discharges for all the 
prisoners from his suit. ‘The unfortunate captives, aware that, on their 
release from confinement, they should be hurried on board ship and carried 
out again as slaves, refused to quit the prison; their fellow-prisoners 
declared that they would protect them; and the gaoler, with a humanity 
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which did him credit, afforded them the protection of the prison-walls 
These circumstances reaching the ears of Mr. Roscoe, an immediate inquiry 
was instituted into them; bail was, by his direction, put in, in all the 
actions; and, with the assistance of the magistrates of the town, who acted 
with alacrity in the affair, such proceedings were taken as effectually 
secured the freedom of the negroes. Mr. Roscoe’s exertions on this occa- 
sion procured him the thanks of the African Institution.—vol.i. pp. 477, 478. 


The committee of this institution resolved that their thanks 
should be given to him for his humane and successful interposition 
on behalf of nine black men, lately confined in the borough gaol of 
Liverpool, by process for debt sued out by a Portuguese ship- 
master, with the purpose of securing them till he should be voles 
to sail, and then forcibly carrying them into slavery. The com- 
mittee congratulated Mr. Roscoe on his having thus been the in- 
strument of delivering nine human beings from the dreadful state 
of negro slavery, and vindicating at the same time the justice of 
the British laws, which were fraudulently abused for purposes of 
oppression. 

The strenuous exertions made at this period to preserve the 
country from being engaged in war, may be judged of from the 
numerous pamphlets which he published, and a great proportion of 
which appear to be extorted from him in the teeth of his own ex- 
pressed resolutions to avoid the subject in future. 

In 1811 and 1812, Mr. Roscoe’s attention was chiefly absorbed 
by the measures taken by the friends of freedom to further the 
cause of reform. Mr. Roscoe, throughout this critical period, proved 
the sincerity and honesty of his purpose, and still rejected all over- 
tures which tended to his restoration to a seat in the House of 
Commons. He found time, however, at this period, for the study 
of bibliography, and indulged upon that subject in a correspond- 
ence with Dr. Dibdin. His agricultural tastes, which were by no 
means left ungratified by Mr. Roscoe, were the means of intro- 
ducing him to many eminent persons, and he seems to have been 
especially delighted with a pressing invitation from the hospitable 

r. Coke, to Holkham. This he accepted in 1814, and spent his 
time there with Dr. Parrand Sir J. Smith, in searching through the 
literary treasures with which that fine mansion abounds. The effect 
of the visit was so favourable upon him, that he signalized it as an 
event worthy of the best numbers of his Muse. 

We now arrive at the melancholy era of Mr. Roscoe’s career, 
when he was called upon to sustain one of those reverses of fortune 
which try the temper and firmness of men. It appears that, in 
consequence of embarking large sums in landed and mining pro- 
perty, the banking house of which Mr. Roscoe was a partner began 
to experience some difficulties towards the close of the year 1815. 
In the January following, the house was compelled to stop pay- 
ment, and Mr. Roscoe’s valuable property, with his various collec- 
tions, fell a sacrifice to the general creditors. But many of his 
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friends behaved on the unhappy occasion with a degree of genero- 
sity which could not but have proved a consolation even to such 
affliction as his. He had, however, an ample resource in the con- 
scious integrity of his own mind, which must have supported him, 
not only with resignation, but also with cheerfulness ; for it appears 
that he was able in November, 1817, to open the Liverpool Royal 
Institution, with a discourse on the origin and vicissitudes of lite- 
rature, science, and art, and their influenee on the present state of 
society. He gave a considerable portion of his time at this period 
to questions of a purely philosophical nature, and maintained a cor- 
respondence with many of the scientific characters of the day. The 
circumstances in which, to the knowledge of all the world, Mr. 
Roscoe was now placed, led to the belief that he was ready to 
resume his literary labours, he having found them already profitable. 
He was importuned accordingly by various booksellers, to whom he 
expressed uniformly his intention to decline their commissions : but 
in the midst of all those teasing occupations, which were so well cal- 
culated to harass him, he did not relax in his efforts to make him- 
self useful to the public, by lending himself to the foundation of new 
institutions, having useful purposes for their end, and by endeavour- 
ing to circulate amongst the mass just and sound principles re- 
specting the welfare of society, civil'and political. But even in these 
benevolent moods his mind must have been liable to be betrayed 
into a sense of the painful condition in which he was then placed, 
not only because he had done so little that was successful for his 
family, and still as little, as he believed, for promoting the public 
weal. How he must have suffered from the pangs of disappoint- 


ment cannot be better explained than by the following beautiful 
lines : ; 


God of my life, my hope, my fear, 
In whom alone is all my trust, 
I feel the closing hour draw near 
That gives this fainting frame to dust. 


Like the tired hart, at bay I stand, 
Thy toils have compass’d me around ; 
I wait the death-stroke from thine hand, 
And stoop resign’d to meet the wound. 


Yet one fond wish still warms my soul, 
To thee in humblest hope exprest, 

That, ere the darkening shadows roll 
To close me in their final rest, 


Thou wouldst some worthier aim inspire, 
Some living energy impart, 
Some holier spark of purer fire 
Rekindling in my dying heart ; 
VOL. 11. (1833) No. Iv. 2N 
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That when, removed from grief and pain, 
This fragile form on earth shall lie, 
Some happier effort may remain 
To touch one human heart with joy ; 


One nobler precept to bestow, 
One kind and generous wish reveal 
To bid the breast with virtue glow 
To love, to pity, and to feel ; 


To soothe the ills it cannot cure, 
The sufferer’s injuries redress ; 

And through life’s varied channels pour 
The living stream of happiness. 


Then, though in cold oblivion laid, 
Some secret beam of heavenly glow 

May pierce the dark incumbent shade, 
And warm the dust that rests below. 


This mouldering form, from God that came, 
An instrument at his command, 

Waits silent yet, through all its frame 
The impulse of its Master’s hand. 


Smite, Lord! this frame shall own thy power, 
And every trembling chord reply ; 
Smite, Lord! and, in my latest hour, 
This falling frame shall ring with joy! 
8th Feb. 1818. 


In 1819, whilst his affairs were still in an unpleasant state of 
perplexity, Mr. Roscoe devoted much of his time and talents to the 
elucidation of the principles which should guide society in the 
regulation of its means of suppressing crime ; but the termination 
of his affairs in bankruptcy induced him to retire once more from 
public life, and to seek occupation in his favourite pursuit—Italian 
literature. During the tedious proceedings which retained him in 
the bondage of a Chancery suit, for a long time before his certificate 
would be allowed, he was gratified by the voluntary and gratuitous 
professional services of Mr. Basil Montagu and Mr. Lowndes, and 
when at last he was restored to his family, by having obtained his cer- 
tificate, he relinguished all mercantile business, and devoted himself 
to literature. His generous friends did all in their power to retrieve 
his shattered fortunes, and a fund of 2500/., subscribed by them, 
was vested in trustees for his benefit and that of his family. He 
was afterwards kindly invited to Holkham again, where a congenial 
occupation was contrived for him in the compilation of a catalogue, 
expressly intended by the excellent proprietor to wean the inno- 
cent sufferer from the melancholy contemplation of his past suffer- 
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ings. He returned in 1821 to Liverpool, with renovated health, 
and in better spirits than he left it. He now proceeded to emplo 
himself for the booksellers, and soon produced his Illustrations of 
the Life of Lorenzo de Medici. But one of the most curious 
of his publications, namely, The Memoir of Richard Robert Jones, 
appeared about this time. The individual here mentioned was 
marked by the most extraordinary combination of mental extremes 
that has ever been presented to human contemplation. In his ha- 
bits and ordinary conduct, he showed a deficiency of common sense 
which amounted almost to idiotcy, and the senate state of wretched- 
ness in which he usually appeared would have disgraced the most 
destitute of mendicants; but, extraordinary to relate, there was 
never known a scholar more profoundly skilled in the languages, or 
more deeply versed in all the elaborate mysteries of the Hebrew 
dialect, than this pitiable creature, as Dr. Parr, on personal exa- 
mination, was able to testify. Jones, when he was first brought to 
the notice of Mr. Roscoe, was a poor Welsh fisherman, who in his 
small and humble boat acquired the Greek, Hebrew, and Latin 
languages, read the Iliad, and the works of Hesiod and Theocri- 
tus, in the original, studied the refinements of Greek pronuncia- 
tion, and examined the connection of that language with the He- 
brew. ‘The wretched being read Latin with the greatest facility, 
and translated it either into Welsh or English, and with Mr. 
Roscoe he conversed in Italian and French. The prodigy is still, 
we are told, living in Liverpool, having exhausted the fund which 
had been raised for him by the sale of the Memoirs which had 
been prepared for him by Mr. Roscoe. 

It would be quite a superfluous labour in us to attempt to follow 
the biographer through the account which he gives of the further 
labours of Mr. Roscoe in literature. His works are befuore the 
world, and they are too duly appreciated, or in other words, are too 
extensively known, to require from us any indications as to their 
number and nature. The valuable life of Mr. Roscoe terminated in 
June, 1831, his death being the result, we are informed, of dropsy of 
the chest. In the review of his character, which recounts his talents, 
his industry, but above all, the high-minded probity which uniformly 
distinguished his life, we fully and cordially agree with the bio- 
grapher, to whom we cannot allude without saying, that the ut- 
most praise is due to him for the admirable union of qualifications 
which he has brought to this very delicate and difficult task, and 
which has enabled him to succeed in a manner that few biographers 
can expect to attain. 
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Art. [X.—England and the English. By Epwarv Lytton 
Butwer, Esq., M. P., author of “ Pelham,” &c. In 2 vols. 


Bentley. 1833. 


[t is with great propriety, and certainly with no inconsiderable 
portion of credit to himself, that Mr. Bulwer has patronized and 


acted on the shrewd injunction which is implied in the language of 
the judicious Montagu, when he said, “ every now and then we 
should examine ourselves ; self-amendment is the offspring of self- 
knowledge.” If this be true of an individual, it is equally an 
axiom as respects a nation ; for a large community, in a moral sense, 
is nothing more than an individual on a vaster scale, with propen- 
sities and liabilities proportioned to the amount of the difference. 

The object of Mr. Bulwer’s work, then, is to suggest to this 
very wayward nation, the policy, or, more strictly speaking, the 
obligation which rests upon it, of turning its own keen eyes on 
itself, examining, as it were, its own heart, with a view to estimate 
the nature and extent of those errors which more or less militate 
against its general welfare. We thank Mr. Bulwer for the pains 
he has taken in helping the conscience of England to the due dis- 
charge of this solemn duty, inasmuch as, with great diligence and 
research, he has compiled a very elaborate table of sins, which will 
very successfully prevent the possibility of this compunctious nation 
overlooking a single offence that can with justice be laid to its 
charge. 

The work is divided into five books, each book being again se- 
parated into a variable series of chapters. This being obviously a 
convenient principle of arrangement, we shall be contented to abide 
by it in the course of the succeeding observations. The general 
object of the first book is to treat of the peculiarities which distin- 

uish the English character, and in the a chapter, Mr. 
Bedwas considers the remarkable feature which is produced in it by 
our passion for the unsocial. ‘The main causes of this propensity, 
to which the mild and fallacious title of domesticity is applied, 
is traced by the author, first to our habits of trade, and next to the 
long-established influence of a very peculiar form of aristocracy 
amongst us. Mr. Bulwer contends, with respect to the first, that 
it is evidently the nature of commerce to detach the mind from the 
pursuit of amusement; fatigued with promiscuous intercourse 
during the day, its votaries concentrate their desires of relaxation 
within their omnes at night they want rest rather than amuse- 
ment: hence we usually find that a certain apathy to amusement, 
perfectly distinct from mere gravity of disposition, is the charac- 
teristic of commercial nations. It is not less observable among the 
Americans and the Dutch, than it is among the English; the last 


indeed have, in their social state, great counterbalances to the 
commercial spirit. 
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So much for the first cause, and with reference to the second, he 
says, that it is more latent than the other—that instead of springing 
from our liberty, it is the offspring of the restraints upon that 
liberty, and arises solely from the peculiar influences of aristocratic 
$m To the illustration of this latter influence in England, Mr. 

ulwer devotes a whole chapter, tracing the causes which distin- 
guish the moral superiority of the English aristocracy over every 
other, and showing how its influence operates on character, and 
further, how that character operates on legislative measures. He 
next dwells on the singularity of the revolution which has been 
effected in our feelings respectin foreigners, for we now, he says, 
no longer, as we used to do, hold the French in abhorrence. The 
odium which, in ancient times, we conceived against our Gallican 
neighbours, was a legacy bequeathed to us by traditions from early 
times ; for as our forefathers had to struggle successively against in- 
vaders of the country, in the shape of Romans, Saxons, Danes, 
and, finally, Normans, it was natural that we should always feel an 
antipathy towards foreigners in general. ‘This dislike was subse- 
quently strengthened by commercial jealousy, and we were fre- 
quently annoyed at the rivalship of foreign traders who came to 
settle amongst us. Another reason for this hatred of strangers, 
but particularly of the I'rench, is to be found in the Machiavelian 
policy which was acted upon, principally by the late Mr. Pitt ; for 
it was the pride of all his military and naval agents to inculcate 
upon their men, that the very highest virtue of an Englishman was 
a deep hatred of the French. ‘There can be no question that the 
feeling engendered both in the army and navy by this means, con- 
tributed to that inveterate spirit which led to so complete a triumph 
as crowned our share in the wars with France. But all is now 
changed—the long duration of peace, the consequent facility for 
mutual intercourse, and above all, the community of sentiment re- 
specting liberty which exists between the two nations, have not 
merely removed the antipathy formerly subsisting, but have produced 
a degree of reaction which makes us fear that we are likely to fall 
into the opposite extreme, and submit ourselves too much to the 
influence of the French. 

In proceeding with his illustration of the English, Mr. Bulwer 
attributes to the middle classes the possession of a quality called 
common sense, in which he thinks the highest as well as the lowest 
classes are strikingly deficient. ‘This property, he considers, is an 
inevitable consequence of the habit of making bargains, and that, 
therefore, it is confined to the trading portions of reg not only 
in England, but also amongst the Dutch and the Americans. 
With respect to the absence of common sense amongst the highest 
classes, Mr. Bulwer offers an illustration which involves a fearfvl, 
but, we are afraid, too severely faithful a portrait of that class of 
the nobility which has hitherto been entrusted with the manage- 
ment of our foreign relations : : 
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Like the nobility of other civilized countries, our own are more remark- 
able for an extravagant recklessness of money, for an impatient ardour for 
frivolities, for a headlong passion for the caprices, the debaucheries, the 
absurdities of the day, than for any of those prudent and considerate virtues 
which are the offspring of common sense. How few estates that are not 
deeply mortgaged! The Jews and the merchants have their grasp on more 
than three parts of the property of the peerage. Does this look like com- 
mon sense? But these excesses have been carried toa greater height with 
our aristocracy than with any other, partly because of their larger command 
of. wealth, principally because they, being brought like the rest of the 
world under the control of fashion, have not, like the ancient sieurs of 
France, or the great names of Germany, drawn sufficient consequence from 
their own birth to require no further distinctions. Our nobles have had 
ambition, that last infirmity of noble minds, and they have been accordingly 
accustomed to vie with each other in those singular phantasies of daring 
vulgarity with which a head without culture amuses an idleness without 
dignity. Hence, while we have boasted of our common sense, we have 
sent our young noblemen over the world to keep that enviable reputation 
by the most elaborate eccentricities: and valuing ourselves on our pru- 
dence, we have only been known to the continent by our extravagance. Nor 
is this all; those who might have been pardonable as stray specimens of 
erratic imbecility, we have formally enrolled as the diplomatic represen- 
tatives of the nation :—the oligarchical system of choosing all men to high 
office, not according to their fitness for the place, but according to their 
connexion with the party uppermost, has made our very ambassadors fre- 
quently seem the delegates from our maisons des fous; and the envoy of the 
British nation at the imperial court of Metternich and craft, was no less a 
person than the present Marquis of Londonderry.—vol. i., pp. 60—62. 


Some of the more common accusations against the English cha- 
racter are ingeniously refuted by Mr. Bulwer, as we shall show 
from one or twoexamples. It is commonly made a matter of charge 
against us, that we are in raptures at a newspaper tale of murder, 
and that no spectacle can more delight us than that of a victim on 
the gibbet. Now, according to Mr. Bulwer, the persons who are 
most tender and most susceptible of terror, are those who will be 
most curious about it ; from their ignorance of the nature of tragic 
crimes, their anxiety to be acquainted with them is greater, and 
thus he would lay it down as a rule, that the avidity with which 
we watch for descriptions of atrocities, is a complete proof how little 
such contemplations are familiar to our own hearts. Hence the very 
charge affords the most powerful answer to itself. ‘The accusation 
of being a suicidal people is next examined by Mr. Bulwer, and is 
with great effect and with much pleasantry (not very germain to 
the subject, we must admit) flung back upon the accusers, who are 
principally the French. In England, the loss of fortune is the 
general cause of suicide ; with the French it is mostly the adverse 
chances of the dice ; but whilst in the one country we come to the 
resolution in sober sadness, and generally in a phrenzy of melan- 
choly and despair, in the other they treat ma as a play-thing, 
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as al amusement quite in conformity with the national disposition to 
turn the gravest things into frivolities. ‘‘ We do not, at all events,” 
reproachingly exclaims Mr. Bulwer, “ we do not set about it with 
the mirthful gusto which characterizes the felo de se in your Ex- 
cellency’s native land. We have not yet, among our numerous 
clubs, instituted a club of suicides, all sworn to be the happiest 
dogs possible, and not to outlive the year! These gentlemen ask 
you to see them ‘ go off’—as if death were a place in the malle 
poste. * Will you dine with me to-morrow, my dear Dubois ?’ 

«<« With the greatest pleasure ;—yet, now I think of it, I am 
particularly engaged to shoot myself; I am really au desespoir!— 
but one can’t get off such an engagement, you know.’ 

“¢ T would not ask such a thing, my dear fellow. Adieu!—By 
the way, if you should ever come back to Paris again, I have 
ya my lodgings, au plazsir /’ ” 

Ezxeunt the two “RE a ; the one twirling his mustaches, the 
other humming an opera tune. 

The national with ara of the English form the subject of some 
very striking passages in this work. The main principle of the 
greatness of England is her love of action, and hence her wonderful 
spirit of industry. As this is the distinguishing quality, the per- 
vading genius which has poured abundant riches into our hands, 
and carried up our grandeur to the highest pitch, at the same time 
that it has Bi cael our power to the furthermost ends of the earth, 
so should we guard it with sacred care, and, as the vestals of the 
ancient world, trim the pure taper, and preserve the flame both 
night and day. In speaking of another of the national attributes, 
namely, the universality of the principle of courage amongst the 
people, Mr. Bulwer takes occasion to enter into an examination of 
the construction of the army, its regulations and abuses, amongst 
which he particularly enumerates, and what is more remarkable, 
justifies, the practice of flogging. After describing the chief defects 
of the army service, Mr. Bulwer proposes some remedies. He 
recommends military schools for privates, where the principle of 
honour could be early instilled into them ; the introduction of the 
system of degrading, as in the Prussian army ; a system of certain 
promotion on particular conditions ; the necessity of a certificate 
to character for every person entering into the service ; and, lastly, 
a system of adequate pensions on retirement. 

In book the second, Mr. Bulwer considers the society and man- 
ners of the English, one of the most characteristic features of 
which is the universal marketing of young women. In this respect 
we are only rivalled by the body of eastern slave dealers. We are, 
in short, a match-making nation, and the custom of open match- 
making to which we have been brought at last, is productive of 
many lamentable consequences, which are now for the first time 
noticed. For example, the practice alluded to encourages, according 
to Mr. Bulwer, the spirit of insincerity among all women,— 
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“ Mothers and Daughters,”—a spirit that consists in perpetual 
scheming, and perpetual hypocrisy ; it lowers the chivalric estimate 
of women, and damps with eternal suspicion the youthful tendenc 
to lofty and honest love. In the next place, it assists to render the 
tone of society dull, low, and unintellectual ; it is not talent, it is 
not virtue, it is not even the graces and fascination of manner that 
are sought by the fair dispensers of social reputation : no, it is the 
title and the rent-roll. You do not lavish your invitations on the 
most agreeable member of a family, but on the richest. The 
elder son is the great attraction. Nay, the more agreeable the 
man be, if poor ahd unmarried, the more dangerous he is con- 
sidered ; you may admit him to acquaintanceship, but you jealously 
bar him from intimacy. Thus society is crowded with the insipid, 
and beset with the insincere. ‘The women that give the tone to 
society take the tone from their favourites. The rich young man 
is to be flattered in order that he may be won; to flatter him you 
seem to approve his pursuits; you talk to him of balls and races ; 
you fear to alarm him by appearing his intellectual superior ; you 
dread lest he should think you a blue; you trust to beauty and a 
graceful folly to allure him, and you harmonize your mind into 
‘* gentle dulness,” that it may not jar upon his own. 

Another characteristic of English society is the influence of 
cliques, which are described as consisting of some half-dozen little 
worthless persons, got into a certain eminence, God knows by what 
process, in some certain line, and who pretend, by virtue of this 
false assumption, to have the power of dispensing all kinds of re- 
putations. The clique of Albemarle-street once ruled over the 
fountain of literary fame; but they are no more, thanks to the 
march of good sense ; but the clique of fine ladies, and the clique 
of dandies still exist, and are nuisances that ought to be abated. 
There is, however, in genteel provincial society, quite enough to 
compensate for the objectionable principles which degrade that of 
the metropolis; and the reason appears to be, that in London, 
people know not their own station, whereas, in the country, the 
rank of every man and every family is fixed, and, consequently, they 
are contented with remaining what they — are. 

Clubs compose another peculiar feature of English society. Mr. 
Bulwer gives his unqualified praise to those institutions as at 
present conducted, and prophecies, that the march of general im- 
provement will ultimately cause the same system as exists in the 
clubs, to be applied extensively to the humble population of the 
country. Mr. Bulwer complains, that the highest classes of society 
in England form an exception to the corresponding classes in most 
other civilized countries, in the deficiency of elegance and accuracy 
in their conversation. According to this authority, the regular and 
polished smoothness of conversation, the unpedantic and transparent 
preciseness of meaning, the happy choice, unpremeditated, because 
habitual, of the most graceful phrases and polished idioms which 
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the language affords--these, the natural care and province of a 
lettered court, are utterly unheeded by the circles of the English 
aristocracy. Nor is there any other circle, since literary men with 
us are so little gregarious, that repairs their inattention; and our 
rational conversation is for the most part carried on in a series of 
the most extraordinary and rugged abbreviations—a species of 
talking shorthand. Hesitating, humming, and drawling, are the 
three graces of our conversation. | 

The refinement which is so general, and at the same time so 
truly impressive in the higher orders in France, is derived from the 
peculiarity of the constitution of society; for men of letters and 
genius are constantly drawn towards the upper classes, and thus a 
sort of grace, purely spiritual or intellectual, is conferred upon 
them. In Kingland, a wide difference from this state of things 
exists, and here it is usual to considera man of genius an eccentric, 
unfit for society ; so that it is seldom that men, distinguished by 
their intelligence, are found frequenting what is usually called the 
best society in this country. In truth, literary men, as such, have 
no specific relation whatever in society ; and it generally happens, 
that whatever position they do occupy, is determined not by their 
eminence in letters, but by their birth, connexions, and sometimes 
their wealth. The whole chapter on literary men is excellent, and 
shows in the writer a perfect power of penetration into the main 
springs of human action. 

Mr. Bulwer devotes an elaborate paper to the social habits of 
the population, and enters minutely into the operation of the poor 
laws, which he unsparingly condemns in principle. [rom this he 
proceeds to the terrible history of early suffering which is deve- 
loped in the parliamentary reports and minutes connected with the 
factory system. From this general view of the operative classes, 
‘and of the elements which influence their condition, it is concluded 
by Mr. Bulwer, that their common characteristic, even amidst all 
their sufferings, is “a desire to better their condition.” They all 
have the wish for knowledge. ‘They go to the gin-shop, and yet 
there they discuss the elements of virtue! Apprenticed to the 
austerest trials of life, they acquire a universal sympathy with op- 
pression. “ Their country is the world.” You see this tendenc 
in all their political theories ; it is from the darkness of their dis- 
tress, that they send forth the loud shouts which terrify injustice. It 
is their voice which is heard the earliest, and dies the latest, against 
wrong in every corner of the globe ; they make to themselves com- 
mon cause with spoliated Poland—with Ireland, dragooned into 
silence—with the slaves of Jamaica—with the human victims of 
Indostan: wherever there is suffering, their experience unites them 
to it; and their. efforts, unavailing for themselves, often contribute 
to adjust the balance of the world. As (in the touching Arabian 
proverb) the barber learns his art on the orphan’s face, so legisla- 
tion sometimes acquires its wisdom by experiments on distress. 
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Mr. Bulwer, for the purpose of changing this demoralized condi- 
tion of society, proposes two methods of cure, the one physical, the 
other moral. The first consists in restraining pregnant women 
from weakening and exhausting toils—and preventing too young 
children from labouring at all, or at all events from labouring too 
long. The moral cure, which is to crown the success of the phy- 
sical, is comprehended in the single word—education. The advan- 
tages which are usually represented as being derived from public 
charities, are placed in this work in a very doubtful point indeed. 
The Reverend Mr. Stone, a clergyman of London, has in a vein of 


happy humour illustrated the abuses to which the facilities of ob- 
taining public assistance are liable : 


He supposes a young weaver of twenty-two marrying a servant-girl of 
nineteen. Are they provident against the prospects of a family—do they 
economise—toil—retrench ?—No: they live in Spitalfields, and rely upon 
the Charitable Institutions. The wife gets a ticket for the ‘‘ Royal Ma- 
ternity Society,’”’—she is delivered for nothing—she wants baby-linen— 
the Benevolent Society supply her. The child must be vaccinated—he 
goes to the Hospital for Vaccination. He is eighteen months old, ‘‘ he 
must be got out of the way;’’—he goes to the Infant School ;—from thence 
he proceeds, being ‘“‘ distressed,” to the Educational Clothing Society, and 
the Sunday Schools. Thence he attains to the Clothing Charity Schools. 
He remains five years—he is apprenticed gratis to a weaver—he becomes a 
journeyman—the example of his parents is before his eyes—he marries a 
girl of his own age—his child passes the ancestral round of charities—his 
own work becomes precarious—but his father’s family was for years in the 
same circumstances, and was always saved by charity ; to charity, then, he 
again has recourse. Parish gifts of coals, and parish gifts of bread, are at 
his disposal. Spitalfields’ Associations, Soup Societies, Benevolent Socie- 
ties, Pension Societies—all fostering the comfortable luxury of living gra- 
tuitously—he comes at length to the more fixed income of parish relief— 
“he begs an extract from the parish register, proves his settlement by 
the charity-school indenture of apprenticeship, and quarters his family 
on the parish, with an allowance of five shillings a week. In this uniform 
alternation of voluntary and compulsory relief, he draws towards the close 
of his mendicant existence. Before leaving the world, he might, perhaps, 
return thanks to the public. He has been born for nothing—he has been 
nursed for nothing—he has been clothed for nothing—he has been educated 
for nothing—he has been put out in the world for nothing—he has had 
medicine and medical attendance for nothing—and he has had his children 
also born, nursed, clothed, fed, educated, established, and physicked—for 
nothing !’’—vol. 1., pp. 231—233. 


In book the third we have a copious exposition of the state of 
education, both aristocratical and popular, and of the general in- 
fluences of morality and religion in this country. Mr. Bulwer 
shows the defects of the scholastic institutions provided for the 
higher classes, and strongly recommends to that body the policy of 
effecting a change, which shall be able to substitute for a superfi- 
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cial education, now the habitual result of their instruction, a real 
and sound one. 

Some admirable and highly practical remarks follow, in this vo- 
lume, on popular education, on the Church of England as a medium 
of instruction, and on the progress of intemperance in these coun- 
tries. ‘The subjects comprized in this list are comparatively fami- 
liar to most of our readers, so that we pass them over, in order to 
reach topics which, possessing nearly as much interest, have also a 
considerably greater portion of novelty. Of the latter we ma 
mention Mr. Bulwer’s chapters on literature, but especially on the 
influence of the press, the nature and extent of which he very ju- 
diciously appreciates. A newspaper is undoubtedly the represent- 
ative of opinions, but not, as is so erroneously believed, of the indi- 
viduals who conduct it, but of those amongst whom it circulates. 
Attention to this very delicate, but at the same time very important 
distinction, will render the whole business of newspaper circulation 
perfectly intelligible. The function of a newspaper is not to 
establish new theories, or to make proselytes to new doctrines ; it 
only circulates amongst those with whose opinions it agrees; it 
adheres to the support of those opinions, and is constantly em- 
ployed in discovering fresh arguments for the maintenance of the 
cause to which it is attached. But it is equally true, that newspa- 
pers do occasionally originate opinions and public impressions, 
which have a considerable share in modifying the state of society. 
Some very curious remarks are also made by Mr. Bulwer, on the 
anonymous principle on which the various periodicals are con- 
ducted, on the causes why the press is so generally anti-aristocratic, 
and lastly, on the advantages of publicity. 

In the portion of the second volume, in which Mr. Bulwer comes 
to speak of the general state of literature, we find him strongly 
impressed with a belief that it is subject to the charge of sterility. 
There is no doubt that we possess amongst our contemporaries 
writers of extraordinary powers, and of competency to render jus- 
tice to the subjects which they have selected for their studies ; but 
then the eternally recurring question is put, “ where are the fruits 
—where the great prose-works—where the master-pieces of criti- 
cism and the belles lettres?” In the department of imagination, 
poetry, for instance, we shine the brightest star of the intellectual 
firmament; but in every branch of literature, history, moral phi- 
losophy, politics, (save always gn economy,) we have scarcel 
a writer who deserves to have his name placed even second in ran 
to those of former times who have obtained the first place. In his 
very interesting dissertation on this subject, Mr. Bulwer takes 
occasion to characterize some of the chief writers of modern times, 
such as D’Israeli, Hazlitt, Southey, &c. But upon consideration, 
Mr. Bulwer thinks he perceives a cue to the mystery which in- 
volves the right answer to the question already put—‘ where are 
the evidences to be found of the existence of mighty writers 
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amongst us?” ‘The reply is, that we must seek them—not in de- 
tached, avowed, and standard publications—we must search for 
them in the periodicals, the quarterly, the monthly, and in some few 
instances, the weekly journals. Some commentaries follow on por- 
tions of Byron’s works, and the conclusion to which the remarks 
of Mr. Bulwer, in this part of his work, gives rise, is, that Lord 
Byron must be Rcobiow bi as the type of his age, and that whilst the 
merits of his eastern tales are over-rated, his tragedies are alto- 
gether under-valued. But after thus pursuing his main task in 
selecting the more popular influences of the intellectual spirit of 
the present day, he is unwilling to dismiss the subject without 
noticing that deep under-current of imagination and intellectual 
power, formed by writers whose influence is of a nature that is in- 
capable of being buoyant on the surface. Wordsworth and Shelley 
are selected as the representatives of this particular class, and of 
the former especially, Mr. Bulwer entertains the very highest 
opinion, representing him as being peculiarly German in his mental 
habits, from his singular “ householdness” of feeling, from the 
minute and accurate manner with which he follows his ardour for 
nature into the smaller links and harmonies which may be consi- 
dered as her details. We shall not follow our author through the 
series of reflections which he makes on the degree of excellence, 
and of corresponding influence, to which the chief poets of this 
country have arrived, as instruments of moral influence ; but Mr. 
Bulwer appears to be satisfied, that between Byron and Scott, and 
Wordsworth and Shelley, the four “ kings of verse,” imaginative 
literature has usurped the power which property belongs to the 
jurisdiction of philosophical literature ; and thus he shows that one 
of the most decided impressions which mark the present time, has 
been the result of its imaginative literature (including, of course, 
the novels by Sir Walter Scott). 

One of the most judicious statements which the author has 
made, is that concerning the present abundance of cheap publica- 
tions, which no doubt are very excellent things in themselves, in- 
asmuch as they diffuse information, but then how little do they 
advance it! He next remarks, that the style of modern writers 1s 
improved in clearness, in spirit, and in approximating more to a 
natural state than formerly ; but he adds, that it is less erudite and 
less polished, and that it is much oftener tainted by extravagance 
than before. 

The observations of Mr. Bulwer upon the drama are just and 
convincing, and from the attention paid by him in his parliamentary 
capacity to the subject, his remarks assume an authority which merits 
a great degree of confidence. ‘I'he suggestions which he offers re- 
specting the sources of interest in dramatic compositions, should 
be carefully studied by those who are interested in this branch of 
our literature. 


In resuming the question respecting the present state of moral 
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philosophy in this country, Mr. Bulwer shows that the only form in 
which philosophy is now studied, is that of politics, and that in 
the pursuit of political economy will be found at present all those 
superior minds which, under different circumstances, would have 
addicted themselves to metaphysical and moral researches ; and as 
a personal illustration of the truth of this representation, Mr. 
Bulwer presents us with an account of the labours of Jeremy Ben- 
tham. tn the chapter on the state of science, the author strenu- 
ously contends, that the adepts in the higher branches of science, 
in those which produce what is merely as yet theoretical, should be 
encouraged by the State; whilst, in most cases, those who con- 
tribute inventions of practical value, will be amply remunerated by 
the natural operation of a general sense of the service rendered by 
them. The distribution of patronage and the perverted exercise of 
aristocratic influence, as respects their operation on the scientific 
world, and particularly as carried on through the medium of the 
Royal Society, form the materials of a considerable portion of this 
volume. In his views on this question, however, we must say that 
Mr. Bulwer too servilely adopts the facts and reasoning of Mr. 
Babbage, and it would be easy to demonstrate that their notions 
about the scientific circles of Paris are any thing but correct. 

With respect generally to the state of the arts, including sculp- 
ture, painting in all its tonne engraving, and architecture, the 
result of the consideration which Mr. Bulwer extensively affords to 
each of these subjects, may be thus summed up: First, that there is 
no cause to complain of their decline ;—secondly, that as those 
efforts of art most adapted to private favour have succeeded far 
more amongst us than those adapted to the public purposes of a 
state, so the absence of state encouragement, and the preponder- 
ance of individual patronage, have operated a mre on the 
grander schools. Even (with a few distinguished exceptions) our 
finest historical paintings, such as those of Martin, are on a small 
scale of size, adapted more for the private house than the public 
hall ; and it is mostly on achievements which appeal not to great 
passions, or to pure intellect—but to the household and domestic 
interests—that our higher artists have lavished their genius. 

“ But (concludes Mr. B.) as I consider that the architecture 
of a nation is one of the most visible types of its prevalent cha- 
racter, so in that department all with us is comfortable and nothing 
vast. A sense of poetry is usually the best corrector and inspi- 
ration of prose—so a correspondent poetry in the national mind 
not only elevates the more graceful, but preserves also a noble and 
appropriate harmony in the more useful, arts. It is that pozTRy 
OF MIND which every commercial people should be careful to pre- 
serve and to refresh.” 

The fifth and last book in the work contains a view of the po- 
litical condition of the country. To follow our author through the 
details of this branch of the general subject, would carry us much 
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too far; besides we have many motives for believing that ever 
question included in this branch has been fully brought before the 
public in a manner to justify the conclusion that it will be pro- 
perly and fairly treated. We feel assured, in the mean time, that 
the public will agree with us in awarding the praise due to industry 
and ingenuity to Mr. Bulwer, for the display of both which he has 
made in this work : we wish it every success, being satisfied that 
the important questions of which it treats could not by possibility 
be examined with a happier combination of talent, judgment, and 
authentic information, than Mr. Bulwer has brought to the task. 





Art. X.—Flowers of the East. With an Introductory Sketch 
of Oriental Poetry and Music. By Epenezer Pocock. | vol. 
ndon: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1833. 


THE muinstrelsy of Persia is an object of very interesting and very 
instructive speculation, a fact which we shall readily be inclined to 
acknowledge when we remember that she continues to be at this 
very hour the fairy land which we used to read about in our child- 
hood, when we mingled in spirit with her heavenly peris, and listened 
to the sounds of the Ghuzul as they floated on the breeze which 
carried the richest aromatic odours to please one sense, whilst it 
bore the notes of a delicious melody for the gratification of another. 
We find from the work before us, that the kindred arts of poetry 
and music are still cultivated in the romantic regions of the Kast, 
with the same fervour as Firdousee and Nizami, with all their di- 
vine endowments, were once inspired. Lately, indeed, we have been 
so much taken up with our own poetry, that we have not had time 
almost to give our attention to any other; but if it were only for 
the purpose of interrupting the self-adulation to which we appear 
to have been of late so severely condemned, we shall not hesitate 
to invite the public to the consideration of the peculiarities which 
belong to the wonderful muse of Persia. 

We find that so far as long poems, such as those of the epic 
dimensions, are concerned, the Persians are desirous of just re- 
maining as they are, being to all appearance perfectly satisfied with 
the standard productions of this class already to be found in their 
literature. It is only in the smaller compositions, in the lyrical 
and elegiac stanzas, that they are accustomed to admit of any in-: 
novations, and here they well make up, by the multiplicity of va- 
rieties, for the restrictions by which they are bound in the former 
department. So abundant are these varieties, and so important 1s 
it held that they should be carefully distinguished from each other, 
that the nomenclature of the songs and airs of Persia is-become a 
distinct study in itself. 

The true lyric, as it is understood by us, is called the Ghuzul, 
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and it is usually accompanied by the lyre. This sort of poem is 


composed of several distichs, which have one standard measure : 
the first couplet is a pair of rhyming hemistichs, called Moothu. 
Formerly it was allowed to be very long, but now it is by general 
consent limited to twelve distichs. Under this head may be ranked, 
compositions expressive of the grief of unhappy love; encomiums 
on love and friendship; the beauty of a beloved object ; the ana- 
creontic ; and, not unfrequently, the mystic tenets of the Soofee ; 
and as the subject may eend, is addressed either to a friend, or 
to some fair lady ; in the last couplet, the poet generally introduces 
his own name. 

The Soofee here mentioned is a religious Mahometan, who is 
devoted to prayer and solitude. The compositions under the head 
just mentioned, are accompanied most commonly by the sounds of 
an instrument called chung, which is a sort of harp. The Quseeduh 
is that sort of song which we technically denominate idyllium, a 
word that usually denotes a short poem on a pastoral subject ; it is 
generally made use of when the composer has to express either en- 
comium or satire, or to speak in a moral strain. Thus it will be 
seen, that it very much resembles the Ghuzul, except in this re- 
spect, that it must consist of more than twelve sory and the 
first two or three of these couplets must be rhyming distichs. The 
terminating verses of the Quseeduh, when it is written as an en- 
comium, is called the “ dua ta beed,”—* as long as it endures may 
you exist.” All those poems which are written under the influence 
of love, are privileged with a particular designation, the word 
"i Tushbeeb” being used, as it signifies a description of youth and 

eauty. 

Other short forms of poetry are the Roobae, consisting of two 
distichs, with alternate rhymes, like our elegies—the Byt, a couplet 
which may be in rhyme or not, like our heroics—and the Musnuvee, 
or short rhyming lines, which are said by the Persians to be 
wedded. ‘The Persian poets copiously employ images in their de- 
scriptions ; the vegetable world, the firmament with its unnumbered 
luminaries, supply rich and shining models whereby these bards 
attempt to convey some notion of the attractions of the mistress of 
their affection. In the code of the minstrel lovers of Persia, love 
and life are merely convertible terms, and the word “ jan” means 
both life and the object of one’s affection. One remarkable feature 
in the poet’s address is never missing, namely, an apostrophe to 
himself and to his birth place. In many of the lyrics, too, we 
find the poet professedly addressing his mistress in language the 
most enthusiastic ; and it is not until we come to the close of the 
stanzas that we find that its object is quite distinct from the sub- 
lunary one which we had supposed, being directed to the Supreme 
Being himself. The fair damsel who forms the ostensible principal 
of the lyric is often treated by the poet as a ray of the divinity, 
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who, by her resplendent beauty, reminds him of the glory of the 
original. 

Mr. Pocock gives some curious explanations of the laws of metre 
and prosody adopted by the Persians ; but these are insignificant in 
comparison with the account which he presents to us of the impro- 


visatori of the east. We can trace something like these characters . 


in the Old Testament. ‘The effusions of Moses, of Miriam, Baruch 
and Deborah, can only be regarded in the light of those bursts of 
eloquence or poetry, which possess the order and the exactness of 
premeditated compositions. Even at this day, we are told by the 
author, it is not unusual in Spain, at an evening’s entertainment, 
(in the country especially,) for one of the most gifted of the intel- 
lectual coterie there assembled, to rise up, and extemporaneously 
give a poetic challenge to some individual in the company, in what 
measure he may please ; from this the challenged does not shrink ; 
and (on the contrary) generally comes off with honor. This is 
styled the “ bola ;” because the challenger, at the close of his short 

em, exclaims, “bola ;” and this term is, in all probability, an 
ae vocable, since it signifies ‘‘ speak,” or “reply.” But we 
must return from this digression, to confine our attention more 
closely to the east, the great source of the improvisator. 

During the conquests of the Mohamedan power, the sultans of 
Bagdad always numbered amongst their retinue a number of 
improvisatori, and during successive Caliphates, the names of 
several persons are recorded as having distinguished themselves in 
this art. Professor Carlysle, an admirable oriental scholar, thus 
accounts for the origin of the curious practice of improvising, at 
least in the eastern world : 


‘* Carawash, sooltan of Mousel, being one wintry evening at a party of 
pleasure along with Barkaeedi, Ebn Fahdi, Aboo Jaber, and the poet Ebn 
Alramacran, resolved to divert himself at the expense of his companions. 
He therefore ordered the poet to give a specimen of his talents, which at 
the same time should convey a satire upon the three courtiers, and a com- 
pliment to himself. Ebn Alramacran took his subject from the stormy 
appearance of the night, and immediately produced these verses : 


‘* Lowring as Barkaeedi’s face 
The wintry night came in; 
Cold as the music of his bass, 
And lengthened as his chin! 


‘* Sleep from my aching eyes had fled, 
And kept as far apart, 
As sense from Ebn Fahdi’s head, 
Or virtue from his heart! 


‘* The devious paths my footsteps balk’d, 
I slipp’d along the sod, 
As though on Jaber’s faith I’d walk’d, 
Or on his truth had trod ! 
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‘* At length the rising king of day 
Burst on the gloomy wood, 
Like Carawash’s eye, whose ray 
Dispenses every good!” —pp. 30, 31. 


Traces of the existence of improvisatori in ancient Greece are 
found, and we know that Italy in modern times is crowded with 
professors of this art. Whether or not Greece and Italy are 
indebted for it to Persia, remains a doubtful question ; certain it is, 
however, that the productions of the Italian improvisatori stand 
unrivalled, and are distinguished from all others by their superior 
merit. 

In no department have the eastern countries shown more inge- 
nuity than in the invention of musical instruments, and it is 
generally believed that some of those in use in modern Europe 
were originally derived from the east. A brief view of the instru- 
ments now most popular in Persia may not prove uninteresting. 
The shuh-shuh is an instrument with four strings, not unlike a 
violoncello; the ubur is a common lute. The seelee has a large 
hollow, with a deep tone. The yunum is a large instrument, strung 
with brass wires, and struck with a short plectrum. The burboot 
is a favourite species of lute in Persia, said to have been invented 
by a famous musician of that name, who was tutor to Khasrou 
Parveez, king of Persia. ‘This instrument, indeed, under the name 
of barbiton, was known to the Greeks, being introduced to them 
from Persia. ‘The ujuk resembles the guitar. The ood is, strictly 
speaking, a lute, and is a favourite amongst the Arabians. It has 
four strings ; viz. the zeer, or most acute ; the mutslimothlik, tuned 
a fourth below the zeer ; the mutsulluts, a third below the mutsni ; 
and the bem, or bass, tuned a fourth below the mutsulluts. The 
shusta (from shush, six,) has six strings, and is of the guitar spe- 
cies; the roobab has three strings, and has a body shaped some- 
what like a tortoise. The qitar is a six stringed instrument, the 
cithara of the Greeks and Latins, as also the catrous of the Chal- 
deans ; and is the parent of the guitar of Spain, being introduced 
into that country by the Arabians, together with the gallant custom 
of serenading the ladies; on which occasion, as Mr. Richardson 
observes, not only the words of the song, but the melody, and even 
the colour of their habits, were expressive of the triumph of the 
fortunate, or the despair of the rejected lover. The other names 
of the lute and harp species are, the kiran, the mizhur, the kunarut, 
the kumanchuh, and the zuntoor. The koonjbad seems to be the 
[olian harp; the miskul, a species of Pan’s reed-pipe, of unequal 
lengths ; and the tooloombuh, a water-organ. 

Another instrument is the Kumanchuh, made of mulberry-wood, 
which has three strings, and is played with a bow. In Sir Wm. 
Ouseley’s collection of Persian manuscripts, is a paper on its ma- 
nufacture, from which we find that silken strings are recom- 
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mended as best adapted to it. The reason given will no doubt 
make the reader smile, inasmuch as it is founded on a supposed 
sympathy between the strings and the wood, the strings being the 
production of silkworms, which constantly feed on the mulberry- 
tree.” A similar superstition has given rise to another regulation 
in the manufactory of these articles; namely, that no attempt 
should ever be made to furnish the same burboot with strings from 
a wolf’s and sheep’s intestines, for if brought together, these strings 
will either give out no sound at all, or if they yield one, it is sure 
to be of the most discordant and disagreeable nature. 

The drums, the invention of which belongs to the Arabians, are 
numerous, and vary indefinitely in size, shape, and in the power of 
emitting sound. Formerly the Persian field-officers had them 
attached to their saddles, and beat the word of command upon 
them. The military drum, which is formed on an immense scale, 
and is the only one played in the palace or at head-quarters to 
announce the emperor’s approach, is called Koos. Not less abund- 
ant are the wind instruments, one of which, the trumpet, called 
Kurrunai, was employed by Tamerlane in consequence of the 
terrible sound which it sent forth, and which resounded to a dis- 
tance of several miles. A more graceful and milder music proceeds 
from the Nychuh, a sort of pastoral pipe, to the sounds of which the 
Dervishes usually perform their holy dances. But the most curious 
feature in the history of their music is, that which relates to their 
manner of noting music, which is by forming an oblong rectangle, 
divided by seven straight lines, perpendicular to its sides, and re- 
presenting, together with the two lines of its superior and inferior 
extremities, eight intervals. Each of the lines is of a different 
colour, which it is important to remember. ‘The “ yuk” is green ; 
the “ doo” red; the “ see” blue; the “ char” violet ; the “ pun)” 
camomile-yellow ; the “‘ shush” amber-black; and the “ huft” a 
bright blue. But not unfrequently, the name of the letter marks 
the interval ; as, alif, instead of yuk, &c. 

Sir William Jones, in speaking of the music of Persia, shows, 
by an elaborate analysis of their method, that the modes which 
they have fixed for varying the sounds amount to no less than 
eighty-four, and these they distribute, according to an idea of lo- 
cality, into twelve rooms, twenty-four recesses, and forty-eight 
angles or corners. 

For the materials of the foregoing statement we are indebted to 
the researches of Mr. Pocock, who has laid before the public the 
results of his inquiries into the state of Persian music, and has 
placed them very suitably, in the form of prefatury matter to the 
great poem which forms the principal portion of the Flowers of the 
izast. The Pund Namuh is a production which has been long 
celebrated in the eastern world, not merely as a splendid monu- 
ment of poetical genius, but as a text-book containing the elements 
of a moral code, which is generally employed for the purposes of 
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education throughout the Persian empire. The author of this 
reat work was Shykh Sutdee, of Shiraz, who flourished about the 

eginning of the 12th century. Being a member of the religious 
order of Dervishes, he spent the chief part of his time, accord- 
ing to the rules of that body, in travelling, and having accidentally, 
in one of his religious journies, placed himself in the power of the 
Moors, he was taken prisoner, and condemned to labour in the 
works before Tripoli. Whilst thus employed, he happened, by 
great good fortune, to have been recognized by a merchant of 
Aleppo, to whom he had previously been known, and who gene- 
rously paid down for his ransom ten golden crowns, and afterwards 
gave him his daughter in marriage. In one of his works, entitled 
Goolistan, the poet humourously relates the account of his cap- 
tivity, his redemption, and his marriage :— 


‘* Being completely wearied with the society of my friends at Damascus, 
I turned my face towards the holy wilderness, (the desert of Jerusalem) 
and took up companionship with the brute creation, until the time that I 
became a prisoner to Frankish chains. ‘They detained me in the moat of 
Tripoli with some Jews to dig clay, until one of the chief men of Aleppo, 
between myself and whom there subsisted an old intimacy, passing by, 
recognised me, and said, ‘ in what state do I see you; and how do you 
pass your time?’ I replied, -I had fled from mankind to the mountains and 
desert, since on no other than God can we place dependance ; imagine 
what my condition was at that moment, when I was compelled to associate 
with worse than men. 

‘* He took pity on my miserable condition, and for ten dinars freed me 
from the captivity of the Franks, and took me with him to Aleppo. He 
had a daughter whom he gave me in marriage with a portion of one hun- 
dred dinars. After a certain time had elapsed, she proved of a bad dispo- 
sition, contentious and disobedient, and began to be abusive, and destroyed 
my happiness ; as they have said, 


«« A bad tempered woman, in a good man’s house, 
Even in this world is his hell.” 


‘* Beware how you connect yourself with one of a bad disposition, 
And defend us, oh our Lord, from this fiery trial!” 


‘* On one occasion, lengthening the tongue of reproach, she said, ‘ art 
thou not he whom my father redeemed from Frankish captivity for ten 
dinars?’ I said yes; he certainly redeemed me for ten dinars, but delivered 
me into your hands for a hundred.” —pp. 56, 57. 


The Pund Namuh, as we have before hinted, is a composition 
intended for the instruction of the Persians in the principles of the 
ethical doctrines which are taught in the religious system of the 
country. The translations which Mr. Pocock has now given to 
the public, appear to possess every qualification which is requisite 
to constitute a good version, and he informs us that his object has 
been to sacrifice every other consideration to the main purpose of 
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presenting the composition of the Persian poet to his reader, as 
nearly as possible in the same circumstances as he himself was able 
to peruse it. For our own parts, we have been quite surprized, 
ind indeed charmed, with the unexpected benevolence, the truly 
bold, liberal, and virtuous principles, which are inculcated in the 
poem. ‘The following denunciation of oppression is marked by an 
energy, and a passion for freedom, which could only emanate from 
the noblest instincts : 


As lovely gardens, wrecked by Autumn’s blast, 
Whirlwind Injustice o’er this earth hath past. 
Thus, should Oppression o’er all ranks incline, 
Thine empire’s sun shall mourn a swift decline ; 
For he who hurls its baleful fires on high, 

Wrings from the tribes of earth the avenging sigh. 
O’er feeble poverty, who bears fierce sway, 
Doubtless shall tread hell’s dark and cheerless way ; 
since hearts oppress’d, that sigh for liberty, 

Spread wide the flames of strife o’er land and sea. 
Yet pause at last! and scan yon narrow grave, 
Nor whelm the wretched with Oppression’s wave. 
Lend not thy soul to act the tyrant’s part, 
Slighting the sighings of a people’s heart ; 

Nor deal th’ afflictive curse thy subjects dread, 
Lest God’s swift vengeance light upon thy head.—pp. 69, 70. 


There is a passage in an early part of the work on the Glory of 
Generosity, a virtue which seems to have been particularly prized 
by the Persians ; and the name of Hatem, an Arab, who distin- 
guished himself by this qualification, has been so gratefully ho- 
noured by the country, that it is incorporated in the Persian lan- 
guage as a designation for an act of generosity. As an example 
of the liberality of his character, it is related, that a King of 
Yemen, being jealous of Hatem, commissioned one of his syco- 
phants to go and destroy the life of Hatem. ‘The courtier pro- 
ceeded on his murderous embassy, and arrived at the desert where 
the Arabs were encamped. Not being acquainted with the person 
of Hatem, the agent wandered about amongst the tents, and was 
at length accosted by a man of prepossessing address, who ulti- 
mately invited him into his tent. After a splendid repast, he offered 
to take leave, but the Arab requested him to prolong his visit. 
‘‘ Generous stranger,” answered the cfficer, “I am confounded by 
your civilities, but an affair of the utmost importance obliges me to 
depart.” ‘* Might it be possible for you,” replied the Arab, “ to 
communicate to me this affair, which seems so much to interest 
you? You are a stranger in this place; if I can be of any assist- 
ance to you, freely command me.” ‘The courtier resolved to avail 
himself of the offer of his host, and accordingly imparted to him the 
commission he had received from the king. ‘“ But how,” continued 
he, “ shall I, who have never seen Hatem, execute my orders? 
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Bring me to the knowledge of him, and add this to your other 
favours.” ‘ I have promised you my service,” answered the Arab, 
‘‘ behold, I am a slave to my word. Strike,” said he, uncovering 
his bosom ; ‘ spill the bleed: of Hatem ; and may my death gratify 
the wish of your prince, and procure you the reward you hope for.” 
The courtier, thunderstruck by what he had heard, fell upon his 
knees, and cried out that he could not lay his sacrilegious hands 
upon such a being, and when, on returning, he related to the kin 
what had happened, the latter sirtidiaieteed in his admiration, an 
joined in applauding his unparalleled generosity. We give the 
poetical passage in which this virtue, thus so strikingly developed, 
is eulogized by the Persian poet :— 


Whoe’er my soul the feast of Bounty spreads, 

His name throughout this orb, a lustre sheds : 
Worlds of renown, the grateful theme proclaim, 
And sure Prosperity enshrines his name. 

No trafic, nobler in this busy sphere, 

Than this bazaar, more crowded, none appear ! 
Sure fount of joy, of termless bliss to thee, 
Whose meed is radiant life's eternity ! 

Thy fame, (cheer but yon heart thy generous store,) 
A full-voiced world, shall hail from shore to shore. 
Thence, constancy of love directing all, 

Bless like the Lord of life, each suppliant’s call. 
Choice of those heaven-born sons, the amiable, 
With whom prosperity of good shall dwell ! 

Thou, o’er earth’s realms, a peerless sovereign be, 
By gentleness and liberality, 

Till rapt to climes of bliss, the eternal year 

Thou wield that sceptre that thou wieldedst here ! 
Choice of the sage, devote to bless mankind, 

The lov’d profession of the truly kind ;— 

The chemic test of meanness’ base alloy ; 

Balm for each mortal pang, till grief be joy ; 
Long as thou canst, check not thy noble aim, 

That thou mayst bear the ball in Bounty’s generous game. 


pp. 60, 61. 


The lovers of poetry will find in this very beautiful volume a con- 
siderable fund of what is both highly amusing and instructive. 





Art. XI.— Narrative of Voyages to explore the Shores of Africa, 
Arabia, and Madagascar, performed in H. M. Ships Leven and 
Barracouta, under the direction of Capt. W. F. W.OQwen. By 
Command of the Commissioners of the Admiralty. In 2 vols. 
London: Bentley. 1833. | 


THEsE volumes contain the results of the vast and perilous labours 
undergone by Captain Owen, in pursuance of a Commission en- 
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trusted to him by the Admiralty, for surveying different portions 
of the coasts of Africa, Arabia, and Madagascar. A considerable 
period has now elapsed since the voyages were completed, and an 
explanation of the causes which delayed the present publication 
became necessary. This is supplied by Mr. Heaton Bowstead Ro- 
binson, the editor into whose hands the whole of the documents 
connected with the voyage have been transferred, and he informs 
us that Captain Owen’s intention of arranging his manuscripts for 
the press was interfered with by his appointment, on his return, to 
His Majesty’s ship Eden, in order to proceed to Fernando Po, for 
the purpose of establishing a settlement in that island. In 183], 
Captain Owen returned to this country again, but his time has 
been so engrossed by being devoted to the settlement of some co- 
lonial accounts, that it was essential to hand over the manuscripts 
to some competent person who should prepare them for publication. 

The vessels which composed this eealidion were the Leven and 
Barracouta, and these having been fully equipped, departed in Ja- 
nuary, 1822, for their destination. ‘They stopped for a short time 
at the Cape de Verd Islands, the longitude of which respectively 
they were able to verify by means of a new and singularly simple 
process. Captain Owen, by previous experiments, found that the 
flight of a Congreve rocket, when fired off from a gun, corresponded 
in exact proportion to its own weight, and this circumstance im- 
mediately suggested to him the employment of the rocket as an 
instrument for measuring distances within a certain limit. A trial 
of its merits took place at the Cape de Verd Islands, and was at- 
tended by all the good results which had been expected from it. 
I*rom these islands the vessels directed their course to Rio Janeiro, 
with the harbour of which the party seems to have been highly 
delighted. In the town of St. Sebastian, which is situated on the 
left shore of the harbour, the streets are described as being re- 
gularly laid out, generally intersecting at right angles, about 
twenty-four feet wide, having a channel down the centre to carry 
off the filth, if it can ; but frequently the water is so deep that ca- 
noes are paddled through the streets for the use of passengers. 
The houses are of various sizes ; those of the merchants and prin- 
cipal inhabitants are two or three stories high, with balconies to 
the windows. ‘These balconies are in fact the general residence of 
the inhabitants, who are seen constantly lolling over them and 
amusing themselves by spitting into the streets. The houses of 
the lower classes have only one story, with lattice windows or ja- 
lousies that open upwards, and form a protection from the sun: 
from these the inmates are enabled to take a peep at the passers-by, 
which, like their more wealthy neighbours, is nearly the only oc- 
cupation they indulge in, as all labour in this country is performed 
by negroes brought from different parts of Africa, constituting in 
fact the greater part of the population. This is now the principal 
depot of the slave trade, os the writer (Mr. Forbes, botanist to 
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the expedition) was informed that not less than 20,CO0 were sold 
within the last twelve months. 

In the beginning of July, the ships made land near the Cape of 
Good Hope, where the party landed. Upon the eastern coast they 
found a system of warfare pursued, which appeared to have for its 
object the extermination of the native Kaffers from our settlements, 
so that to pass over the British boundaries was punished either with 
death or captivity. Captain Owen required some interpreters during 
his researches on the coast, and was supplied with seven natives 
who had been up to that period prisoners on Robben Island. They 
appeared to be handsome, strong, and tall negroes, with habitual 
freedom strongly marked in their gait and carriage. When first 
received, their gloomy countenances bespoke their uncertainty as to 
the purpose for which they were sent on board ship, a circumstance 
in itself considered by them as worse than death; such is the an- 
tipathy and dread of the sea felt by all the native tribes of South 
Africa. 

They were then stripped of the greasy skins which served them 
for raiment, and which were covered with vermin, and were dressed 
in the jacket and trowsers of seamen; they failed entirely as in- 
terpreters, but in other respects were excellent trust-worthy men. 
The same good character is given to six other natives of the eastern 
voast and Madagascar, who were in the docks as government slaves, 
and were sent on board as linguists. ‘hey turned out most useful 
and orderly people, and when discharged, returned home with con- 
siderable accumulations from their wages. The two peninsulas of 
the Cape are described here as well adapted to the culture of the 
vine ; the grapes even under bad management are excellent, but 
the wine is bad. The greater part of that exported is brought from 
other parts of the colony, and must yield a considerable tax before 
it can be exported. ‘The Barracouta was employed in a survey of 
the coast, while the party in the Leven landed and proceeded up 
the country on the peninsula on the east of the great bay. The 
natives came down in numbers tu see them. ‘The first who ap- 
proached them was self-styled “ Jem of the Water,” and he wore the 
native costume, which is literally worse than nothing, consisting 
only of a straw tube, about a foot long, with a shred of blue 
dungaree hanging from its upper end. He was ornamented by a 
necklace of charms, composed of small shells, eagles’ talons, brass 
buttons, coloured beads, medicinal roots, &c. not arranged accord- 
ing to taste, but to produce the effect which he could not hope for 
without their assistance. He was a good-looking well-made man, 
and offered his services to supply the ship with water and guard the 
casks ; an office which he usually performed for the whilers when 
they entered English River. These men were under Portuguese 
jurisdiction, and seemed to be miserably backward in improvements, 
as compared with the facilities of which they might have availed 
themselves. Fhe countenances of these, people are much more 
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various than is found to be the case in negro countries ; they are 
all jet black, with thick woolly heads. The custom of tattooin 
or notching is practised amongst them. The chiefs of one of the 
districts called Mapoota wear their heads shaved, except a large 
tuft on the crown, on which is placed a small pad, or roller, into 
which the wool, after being combed out straight and tight, is tucked 
with much neatness. ‘The Zoolas or Vatwas, on the contrary, 
shave the crown, and leave a ring of wool round the head, but 
similarly dressed, by being trussed over a pad and kept in its place 
by rover tin skewers. ‘The common people of both sexes, but par- 
ticularly the women, shave their wool so as to leave the shape of a 
tobacco-pipe, or some other ludicrous figure, according to their fancy 
or taste; and some of these tribes have a custom of filing their 
teeth to points, which is much practised on many parts of the 
west coast. 

In this excursion the party belonging to the Leven explored the 
rivers, and found them to be of great navigable extent. A ver 
lively account of the passage up the English, Mattoll, and Temby 
rivers, by a party who slept at night on the banks, is given in these 
volumes ; the boats encountered some perils from the hippopotam1, 
but the climate which they met with in their ascent was beautiful. 
The scene at midnight, according to Mr. Forbes, was solemn and 
almost sublime. The sky was clear and brilliantly starlight ; not 
a sound was heard but the crackling of our immense fires, the 
snorting of the hippopotami, and the occasional splash, as they 
rushed in and out of the water whilst pursuing their rough pastime ; 
the screaming of some birds, (a species of Ibis,) mingled with the 
deep-toned cry of “ All’s well,” from the sentinels pacing round the 
tents, gave birth to feelings it would be difficult to define, for there 
is something awful in the stillness of nature that thrills within us, 
but cannot speak ; we were but a few sleeping on a far distant soil, 
where Europeans had perhaps never been before. 

A party of the natives came down to the tents one day on the 
banks of the ‘T’emby, and brought baskets in their hands containing 
fowls, which they offered to barter for tobacco and trinkets. As 
the crew were conversing with these people, they saw a tribe called 
Hollontontes in the distance in their war costume, and prepared 
with shields and spears for an immediate action. But the com- 
mercial people, who had the fowls for barter, dissuaded the Hollon- 
tontes from hostile measures, and prevailed on them to trust to the 
friendly disposition of the white strangers. ‘The description of the 
young chief, Chinchingany, forms a very fantastic portrait: 


tound his head, just above the eyes, was a band of fur, somewhat re- 
sembling in size and colour a fox’s tail, neatly trimmed and smoothed : 
underneath this his black woolly hair was hidden; but above it grew to its 
usual length, until at the top, where a circular space was shaved in the 
manner of the monks and Zoolos; round this circle was a thick ring of 
twisted hide, fixed in its position by the curling over of the surrounding 
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hair, which was altogether sufficiently thick to resist a considerable blow. 
On one side of his head was a single feather of some large bird, as an em- 
blem of his rank, and just above his eye-brows a string of small white 
beads, and another across the nose. Close under his chin he wore a quan- 
tity of long coarse hair, like the venerable beard of a patriarch, hanging 
down on his breast ; his ears had large slits in their lower lobes, and were 
made to fall three or four inches, but without any ornaments; these holes 
in the ears are often used to carry artieles of value. Each arm was encir- 
cled by a quantity of hair like that tied on his chin, the ends reaching below 
his elbows. Round his body were tied two strings, with twisted stripes 
of hide, with the hair on them, much resembling monkey’s tails ; the upper 
row was fastened close under his arms, and hung down about twelve 
inches, the end of each tail being cut with much precision and regularity ; 
the lower row resembled the upper, and commenced exactly where the 
latter terminated, until they reached the knees. It bore altogether a great 
resemblance to the Scotch kilt. On his ankles and wrists he had brass 
rings or bangles. His shield was of bullock’s hide, about five feet long, and 
three and a half broad; down the middle was fixed a long stick, tufted 
with hair, by means of holes cut for the purpose, and projecting above and 
below beyond the shield about five inches. To this stick were attached 
his assagayes and spears; the only difference in these weapons is, that the 
former is narrow in the blade, and small for throwing; the latter broad and 
long, with a stronger staff for the thrust.—vol. i. pp. 93—95, 


But this dress, it should be observed, was the war costume, and 
was used only when the chief was on his warlike expeditions. 
This chief, with some of his men, were hospitably received in the 
tent ; but when he found that one of the party, Mr. Hood, was 
drawing a sketch of him, he rose indignantly and hastened awa 
with his followers. That night a party of the same tribe, in the 
most treacherous manner, attacked the camp, but they were com- 
pletely worsted, and many were killed, whilst the English scarcely 
suffered from even a wound. The kingdom of 'Temby, where these 
events occurred, is represented as being ruled by an absolute king, 
and under him twelve chiefs, each absolute with respect to the 
people in his district, but servilely subject to the king. The chiefs 
take what they please from their people, but by usage this is said 
to be one half of their gain, .in any considerable bargain by pur- 
chase or sale. The king is always surrounded by some of his oldest 
chiefs, and no important affairs are undertaken without their advice. 
Each chief has his ‘‘ Secretary,” who may be said to be his prime 
minister. How this name has come into use among these savages 
cannot be exactly known, or how far it extends ; but it is common 
to all the neighbouring tribes. 

One of the secretaries was a sort of cultivated savage called 
« English Bill,’ and by his craft, cunning, and deep finesse, to- 
gether with an extraordinary talent for mimicry, was of great use 
to the travellers, either in the services which he rendered them with 
the natives, or by the amusement he afforded them, and he is 
described as being the person from whom they derived the best 
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of their information concerning the country and the people. They 
found that the king, Kapell, was dead ; but it was not until they 
had been for some time taught to believe that he was only sick, 
that they found out the truth ; for it was a law of the country that 
the death of the king was not to be mentioned until one year had 
elapsed from the date of that event. The party had been fourteen 
days without receiving any direct communication from the chiefs 
of Temby, when English Bill presented himself with a present of 
four cabbages and five fowls as an offering from Prince Slangelly, 
the nephew of the late king. Lieutenant Boteler was immediately 
sent back with the messenger, and was received with great cor- 
diality by the prince, who was particularly astonished by his watch, 
and excessively pleased with a present of two bottles of rum. 
Slangelly had ten wives, all of whom the lieutenant saw in their 
separate residences. ‘The prince, observes the lieutenant, or as 
English Bill called him, kmg, was a young man of short stature, 
with an intelligent good-humoured countenance. ‘The only articles 
of clothing he wore, were a neat. blue jacket, and a red night-cap, 
decorated with a great profusion of beads and trinkets. Irom the 
extent of his domain, and the grain in his fields, he was accounted 
rich, of which Bill, by the way, took care to inform him, by saying, 
in his broken English, “ King Slangelly richy, very richy man, too 
much richy, he hath plenty Ohnyong (onions).” 

Lieutenant Boteler, after leaving the prince, returned on board 
his vessel, and proceeded to carry into effect the orders received 
from Captain Owen to explore the branch of the river, which after 
the late Lord Melville they called Dundas River. In this expe- 
dition Mr. Boteler met frequently with the natives, whom he 
represents as a most wretched, squalid tribe, who feed on the 
hippopotamus, which they catch with great facility. The fare on 
which they subsist when the rivers furnish no food, consists of a 
species of small shell-fish, that abound on the banks of these rivers, 
a little millet, and a fruit resembling calebash, which they term 
maccaca. ‘They pound the millet in a deep wooden mortar, and 
with the inside of the tasteless maccaca, make it into small cakes, 
which they put on sticks and roast before the fire. This fruit, when 
eaten in its natural state, occasions a violent dysentery ; but it did 
not appear to act with any such effect on the natives. 

The Delagoans, such being the name of this people, believe that 
no more delicious luxury can be found in the world than the 
smoking the “ hubble-bubble,” and certainly such a luxury is worthy 
of this strange people. A long hollow reed or cane, with the lower 
end immersed in a horn of water, and the upper capped by a piece 
of earthenware, shaped like a thimble, is held in the hand; they 
cover its top with the exception of a small aperture, through which, 
by a peculiar action of the mouth, they draw the smoke from the 
pipe above through the water below ; they fill the mouth, and after 
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having kept it some time there, eject it with violence from the ears 
and nostrils. 

They become sometimes extremely giddy, and appear half stifled 
occasionally, and the process produces so violent a fit of coughing, 
or rather of hooping, that Mr. Boteler was once attracted into a 
house by the violent noise caused by the convulsive throes of an 
old man, whom he found nearly deprived of life from the effects of 
the tobacco he was smoking. When Lieutenant Boteler returned 
to the Leven, he found regular commercial regulations established 
between her crew and the natives, who brought to the vessel the 
following articles :—elephants’ tusks, teeth of the hippopotamus, 
rhinoceros’ horns, tiger skins, ambergris, spears, assagayes, mats, 
shields, agricultural and culinary utensils of their own manufacture, 
goats, fowls, onions, yams, maize, millet, cabbages, maccacas, 
(afterwards prohibited,) pine-apples, tomatas, and a variety of 
other things. It was found that they were prepared for appreciating 
the intoxicating propertiesof rum, by having been already accustomed 
to a liquor of native manufacture called epealha,and which is prepared 
in the following manner :—a large quantity of maize, with a propor- 
tion of water, is put into a wooden mortar, and there pounded for 
half an hour, and afterwards placed in the shade to ferment ; at the 
end of two days it is boiled, and, when cold, a small addition of a 
grain called andnealo (a sort of millet), well pounded, is added ; and 
the whole, after standinga few hours, strained through a mat bag, from 
which the epealha oozes perfectly pure, and of a milk-white colour. 
In one day itis drinkable, the next sour, and less than two bottles 
will occasion inebriation. 

The only other liquor manufactured by the natives is that which 
is made of the fermented juice of a fruit resembling the guava, and 
growing on a lofty white-looking tree. This liquor is colourless, has 
a sweet and pleasant taste, and is not so strong as the former. 
During the period of their stay in the bay, the Pestugtes com- 
mandant perpetrated an act of great a A Mattoll chief, 
accompanied by some natives, waited on the Portuguese for protec- 
tion against the ravages made upon them by the Hollontontes. On 
arriving at the station, and before seeing the commandant, the 
went into the Portuguese bazaar to barter for a few articles. Whilst 
they were thus engaged, a Portuguese went to the commandant, 
and represented, without the slightest foundation in truth, that these 
were a party who had robbed his garden. The poor blacks were in 
a few minutes surrounded by a guard of soldiers with fixed bayo- 
nets, and marched off to the fort, where they received a flogging 
under circumstances of the most horrible severity. The knout em- 
ployed on the occasion was formed of several thongs of hard dried 
bull's hide, covered with knots, and attached to a stick about three 
feet long, as a handle; from this punishment the sufferer either 
fainted immediately, or, from the agony he endured, was reduced to 
a lethargie state ; if the latter, he was aroused by a violent blow 
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from a stake, or heavy bar, that he might be more susceptible of 
pain, or evince it by his cries. The branch of a thorny bush was 
the last instrument of torture, which was applied with great force 
to the lacerated back of the half-expiring negro. The commandant 
himself stood by to encourage the tormentors, and the poor victims 
were finally cast into a loathsome cell, where several died. The 
rest were cast out, half dead, and dragged to the bushes near the 
fort, where they quickly died under the influence of a burning sun. 

It was found by the party that most of those who went much on 
the land were subject to fever, and at one time more than twenty 
were attacked. During the time of their stay, likewise, the late 
king’s son, contrary to the ancient practice of waiting a year, was 
acknowledged king, and Lieutenant Boteler was sent on a friendly 
mission to him. Mayetta (such was the new king’s name) was not 
to be found when the lieutenant arrived at his residence, which was 
merely a hut twenty-three feet in diameter, and twenty-five feet 
high, with its interior a complete labyrinth of cobwebs. He had 
been waiting for some time, when Mayetta made a procession into the 
small village, followed by upwards of 100 men, who were armed with 
shields and spears. The lieutenant was warmly received, but took 
his leave without experiencing any particular incident. The king 
was nearly six feet high, about twenty-two years of age, and of a 
manly and commanding appearance ; his dress consisted of a long 
robe of fine scarlet cloth, edged with gold lace more than half an 
inch in breadth. Those around him appeared to pay great respect 
in the tone of their voice, but no salaam, or other kind of salute, 
was practised. 

A party was next formed for exploring the River Manice, and 
Captain Cutfield was appointed to conduct it. In his ascent up 
the river, he met with numerous bodies of the very troublesome 
tribe of Hollontontes, whom in vain he sought to conciliate. The 
captain told them (but through very indifferent interpreters) that as 
they were the first to wage war, so must they send hostages for 
their future peaceable conduct. This they refused to do, and the 
conference ended by a declaration of hostility. 

The Leven afterwards proceeded along the coast, in pursuance of 
the objects of the expedition, and the party, having visited many of 
the islands belonging either to the French or the Portuguese, give 
accounts of them abounding in interest and curious particulars. In 
the meantime Lieutenant Owen took the opportunity of exploring 
the River Mapoota, one of the streams which water the country 
that is continuous with the Cape of Good Hope. The habits of a 
certain king, named Makasany, varied the amusements of the 
party, and with his people some merchants carried on a barter in 
elephants’ teeth, which was conducted in a somewhat unusual man- 
ner. ‘I'he teeth, it seems, are brought to the place of exchange after 
they have been examined, and sometimes weighed ; the merchant 
puts down a certain quantity of blue calico or dungaree, beads, 
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brass collars, bracelets, anklets, &c.; these are invariably refused 
in the first instance, and as the king is the only merchant for teeth, 
so long as he pleases, or has any to dispose of, there can be no com- 
petition ; and as he sells but one at a time, the delays to which such 
a traffic is exposed may be easily imagined. ‘They have sometimes 
stood at the gate of the Portuguese factory for fourteen days before 
the natives would consent to part with them on the terms offered. 

Madagascar was the next destination to which the inquiries of 
those composing the expedition were directed. Before, however, the 
party arrived there, they visited innumerable places, the observa- 
tions upon, and the adventures in which, supply abundant matter 
for some of the most curious records with which we are acquainted ; 
but which it is utterly impossible, singular, curious, and deeply 
important as they are, that we can even indicate in the most gene- 
ral manner. A very extended account is given of Radama, the 
very celebrated man who ruled with such advantages to the cause 
of civilization in Madagascar. But the death of this chief diminishes 
the interest which we might have otherwise felt in the descriptions 
that apply to him. The number of islands and portions of the 
African coast which were visited, and the inhabitants and produc- 
tions of which are amply described, baffle all our powers in attempt- 
ing even to give a catalogue of these localities. The greater por- 
tion of the places visited, including especially the islands, belong to 
other powers, and therefore do not demand from us that curiosity 
which we may be disposed so attach to localities where many of our 
countrymen are forced, by untoward circumstances, to seek a pre- 
carious existence. Fernando Po, the latest island visited by the 
expedition, is rendered, on this account, peculiarly interesting to the 
British public. 

It appears, that the Portuguese, who discovered this island, and 
after them the Spaniards, made efforts to keep it in their possession, 
and render it subservient to their commercial interests respectively. 
But all such attempts were made in vain; for the natives would not 
endure the sort of policy by which they were to be made the 
instruments of a thirst for gain in which they were not themselves 
to ar From 1778 to 1827, the natives remained in undis- 
turbed possession of the island, and at the latter period it was 
visited by Captain Owen, for the purpose of making it a British 
settlement, in conformity with the plans of government. Practised 
as the party on board the vessel was in their acquaintance with 
savage tribes, and prepared, as they must have been, for every fan- 
tastic shape, and every strange aspect which the human inhabitant 
of the wild forest or mountains in the eastern islands might assume, 
yet in the whole extent of their voyage, they did not in any case 
meet with a race so peculiar as that of Fernando Po. The men, 
according to the account of Captain Owen, are in general of com- 
mon stature, well formed, and many of herculean strength. Their 
complexions are almost universally jet black. Their faces possess 
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a matked variety of feature rather uncommon amongst negroes, 
some being almost handsome, while others are in the same pro- 
portion downright ugly; but whatever natural defects they may 
ossess they are contented with them, and do not try to add to 
formity by notching or tattooing their faces, a practice so uni- 
versal amongst their continental neighbours. The general ex- 
pression of their countenances is full of intelligence and penetration, 
which is in fact their character. Our first impression upon seeing 
them was, that they were the most barbarous and uncivilized race 
we had yet had any intercourse with; but a farther insight into 
their manners and customs convinced us that we were mistaken, 
and that they were naturally a shrewd and ingenious people. 

Their costume is both grotesque and original, the principal 
article being a straw hat, constructed in the rudest of all modes— 
looking as if formed by placing a quantity of loose straw upon the 
head, and then pinning it down as closely as possible by means of 
a number of wooden skewers passed through the hair, with the 
points projecting some distance at each end. This straw roof is 
ornamented with various gloomy relics of the dead, consisting of 
monkeys’ skulls, dogs’ jaws, small bones of animals placed so as to 
form a cross, and above all the horns of a goat or deer, with a part 
of the frontal bone attached, by which they are made to stand 
upright, as if they had root in the head of the wearer. Some of 
the great men have, in addition to these emblems of mortality, a 
plume of feathers hanging in sombre grandeur over their dark 
visages, which gives them a most funereal appearance. Beneath 
this hat hangs the hair, which amongst these islanders grows most 
luxuriantly, probably on account of the vast quantities of unsavoury 
grease and red earth with which it is begrimed. To prevent its 
unusual length being an inconvenience, it is trained in ringlets, and 
allowed to hang on each side of the neck and down the back. 

Sierra Leone was the termination of the labours of this mission, 
and after remaining there for a short time, the party weighed for 
England. And thus was it, that in the term of five years, a voyage 
of thirty thousand miles was completed. ‘To judge of the benefits 
which those labours produced, we must have the opportunity of 
seeing the charts and plans made during the voyage; for in the 
course of it, the party were called upon, in numerous instances, to 
correct the errors of former navigators, and to fix the latitudes of 
places which had been before very doubtful, or perhaps were quite 
unknown. ‘The members of the expedition had a very difficult task 
at the outset to accomplish, which was to make the Cape of Good 
Hope the first meridian from which they were to date all their 
longitudes. But even with respect to this spot, the most frequented 
cape of any in the world, great discrepancies as to its situation 
existed, and though the authorities are strong against the results 
of their observations, still, on a full examination of the measures 
taken on all sides for determining the truth, there is reason to be- 
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lieve that those results, as they have been published by the Admi- 
ralty, are worthy of the greatest re mc Amongst other 
accessions to practical science flowing from this voyage, are the 
conclusions which are drawn from experiments made during its 
progress, on the comparative advantages of chain cables and those 
made of hemp. 

It appears that chain cables are to be preferred for anchoring in 
every situation where the bottom is either foul or rocky, and in all 
places where anchorage is usually sought. But, under any circum- 
stances where the ship is exposed to the ocean-swell and heavy 
winds from seaward, hempen cables are decidedly preferable, for 
then a vessel’s only security is to veer two or four cables on an end, 
and these, by their length, lightness, (being nearly of the same 
specific gravity as water,) and elasticity, enable her to rise over the 
sea with buoyancy ; whereas, if riding by a chain, it is of no benefit 
to veer a long range of cable, as the chain will lie upon the ground, 
and not being elastic, but of great weight, it will operate against 
the rise of the vessel with the swelling wave, and she will be sub- 
ject to the most sudden and violent shocks from the strokes of the 
sea, which either breaks over her, or causes her to plunge through 
the waves, instead of riding over them. No ship liable to be so 
exposed should, therefore, be without two hempen cables, or, what 
is far better, coir, which is so much lighter than hemp that it floats 
upon the water. It is also strongly recommended to all vessels to 
use some few links of chain near the anchor. 

The knowledge acquired during this voyage of a perennial cur- 
rent setting into the Atlantic Ocean from the American seas, is by 
no means the least interesting portion of its beneficial consequences ; 
for not only are the nature of this current, and the season when it 
takes place pointed out, but the method of avoiding its untoward 
influence by vessels is also described. Some important observations 
are likewise made on the treatment of the fever to which Euro- 
peans in these parts are liable; and it is strictly laid down as an 
axiom in this work, that bleeding and calomel (though the one is 
good as a preventive, and the other as a restorative) should be 
strictly avoided during the time when the fever has actual possession 
of the frame. 

With respect to the important question how far the introduction 
of civilized society into the scenes of savage life influenced the 
latter, the members of the expedition are not in a situation to give 
an answer which can be considered as at all decisive. It is true 
that the savages in this part of the world have had before them the 
example of Portuguese settlers for no less a period than three 
whole centuries, and there is every reason for concluding, that 
these settlers were as civilized a people as could be chosen from the 
European nations. But then, when we consider how little the in- 
tercourse of the Portuguese with the natives was calculated to 
make them respect or confide in the strangers, we shall be enabled 
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at once to determine the probability that the unthinking conduct 
of the Portuguese completely neutralized the influence of their 
example towards ameliorating the rude natures of the Kaffers. 
But if we are to believe the authority before us, not only did the 
Portuguese fail to change the natural habits of these tribes, but 
they even destroyed whatever of civilization had existed amongst 
them ; and it has been observed by the travellers, that wherever the 
jurisdiction of the Portuguese extended, there, and there alone, did 
they find it necessary to take precautions against the dishonesty 
and petty cunning of the inhabitants. Upon this great subject, 
however, we are willing to listen to the inferences which long expe- 
rience, united with wisdom, have given rise to; nor is it without a 
‘melancholy feeling that we submit our minds to the sad probabilities 
contained in the following passage, with which this work closes :— 
** But after all it is doubtful whether civilization can be imported, 
whether it is not a spontaneous growth which must first be planted 
by the hand of an all-just and wise Creator. The mind of the 
‘savage must be prepared by a modification of the fiery passions of 
his nature, before he changes his state ; he cannot at once see the 
advantages of a civilized over his own wild life, and must therefore 
by a gentle and well-directed hand be subdued to reason; for to 
try at once to introduce civilization into the mind of the savage, 
is like breaking the shell of the chrysalis in order to extract the 
dormant moth. It is one of the operations of nature which time 
alone can accomplish, and which any hasty or premature attempt 
serves only to destroy.” 

We should feel that we were violating our own sense of justice, 
were we to dismiss these volumes without apprising the reader of 
the impossibility which we laboured under of giving even an ap- 
proximation to the nature of their contents. It happens that these 
contents are composed of a multitude of miscellaneous facts, all of 
great importance and interest, but at the same time incapable of 
being described by any general comprehensive classification. To 
those, therefore, who have any interest in pursuing the history of 
man in one of its most wonderful modifications ; to those who seek 
to know the phenomena of nature, as these are developed on a 
scale hitherto unparalleled ; to those of every description whose 
sympathies are to be excited by adventures, and novelties, and 
incidents, such as no imagination could conceive,—to such we re- 
commend the perusal of these important volumes, as being amongst 
the most valuable contributions by which our scientific literature 
for many years past has been enriched. 
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Art. XII.—Astronomy and General Physics, considered with 
reference to Natural Theology. By the Rev. Wm. WueweE 1, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Lon- 
don: Pickering. 1833. 


For excellence of arrangement and completeness of execution, Mr. 
Whewell’s contribution to the Bridgewater Treatises appears to us 
to take the lead over all those which we have yet been able to 
peruse. He begins by establishing an immediate connection be- 
tween the facts of astronomy and meteorology, on the one hand, 
and the laws of the organic world on the other; and it is the object 
of the first of the three books into which the treatise is divided, to 
explain the nature of this connection. The laws which operate in 
the inorganic world—in other words, the laws belonging to astro- 
nomy and meteorology, vary very much from each other, but Mr. 
Whewell makes it his business to show that this variety in the one 
set of laws has an admirable correspondence with a similar variety 
in the other. To exemplify this statement we need only observe, 
that while some laws of the inorganic world, such as the force of 
gravity, are eternal and never vary, others are only periodical : 
thus light shines only for the period of a day. Now this is a law 
which pre-exists in re inorganic world, and regarding it as acting 
in some influential office on the organic world, we find that the 
alternation of light and darkness, as it at present takes place, is 
absolutely essential to the very existence of the animal creation. 
If we take another of the laws of the inorganic world, say that of 
gravity, we shall see how different it is from the law of light which 
we have just considered, inasmuch as it is unchangeable, as its 
action is never suspended, but is ceaselessly in operation. ‘racing 
this law again in its influence upon the organic world, we shall see 
how absolutely necessary it is, as a permanent law, to the very 
existence of the latter. Such is the intimate relation, the perfect 
dove-tailing, as it were, of one apparently distinct system into 
another, and the contemplation of which is so highly calculated to 
impress on our mind a conviction that such beautiful and harmonious 
contrivances could proceed only from supreme wisdom and su- 
preme power. The illustrations of the mutual adaptation of these 
two systems of laws, are selected in the happiest manner by Mr. 
Whewell ; and we cannot light upon a more interesting specimen 
than that which he furnishes in his remarks on the “ length of the 
year.” It should in the first place be remembered, that the space 
of time imported by the word “ year,” is altogether a result of 
the arrangements made in the inorganic world; it is peculiarly the 
result of the laws which belong to astronomy and meteorology, be- 
cause this interval is “ determined,” says Mr. Whewell, “ by the 
time which the earth employs in performing its revolution round 
the sun: and we can very easily conceive the solar system so ad- 
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justed that the year should be longer or shorter than it actually is. 
We can imagine the earth to revolve round the sun at a distance 
greater or less than that which it at present has, all the forces of 
the system remaining unaltered. If the earth were removed to- 
wards the centre by about one-eighth of its distance, the year would 
be diminished by about a month; and in the same manner it 
would be increased by a month on increasing the distance by one- 
eighth. We can suppose the earth at a distance of 84 or 108 
millions of miles, just as easily as at its present distance of 96 
‘millions: we can suppose the earth, with its present stock of ani- 
mals and vegetables, placed where Mars or where Venus is, and re- 
volving in an orbit like one of theirs: on the former supposition, 
our year would become twenty-three, on the latter seven of our 
months. Or we can conceive the present distances of the parts of 
the system to continue what they are, and the size, or the density 
of the central mass, the sun, to be increased or diminished in any 
proportion ; and in this way the time of the earth’s revolution 
might have been increased or diminished in any degree ; a greater 
velocity, and consequently a diminished period, being requisite, in 
order to balance an augmented central attraction. In any of these 
ways the length of the earth’s natural. year might have been dif- 
ferent from what it now is: in the last way without any necessary 
alteration, so far as we can see, of temperature.” 

Let us only imagine the realization of any of these speculative 
changes which Mr. Whewell has suggested, and what would be 
the result ? Why, the complete and instant extinction of the whole 
vegetable kingdom ; for the slightest attention to the growth of 
plants will satisfy the most casual observer, that the seasons, in 
their present order of succession, and in the exact amount of the 
interval of their duration, respectively, are indispensible to the 
various stages through which the fruits of the earth have to pass, 
before they attain maturity. ‘Thus the cutting off of particular 
months of the year would take away the opportunity for many of 
our most useful plants for putting forth their leaves. The honey- 
suckle protrudes them in the month of January; the gooseberry, 
‘currant, and elder in the end of February, or beginning of March; 
the willow, elm, and lime-tree in April; the a and ash, which 
are always the latest among trees, in the beginning or towards the 
middle of May. In the same manner the flowering has its regular 
time: the mezereon and snowdrop push forth their flowers in Fe- 
bruary ; the primrose in the on of March; the cowslip in April; 
the great mass of plants in May and June; many in July, August, 
and September; some not till the month of October, as the meadow 
saffron; and some not till the approach and arrival of winter, as 
‘the laurestinus and arbutus. 

A most interesting chapter, in illustration of the adaptation of 
the influence of climate, (which is also a result belonging to the 
inorganic world), occurs under the head of geography of plants. 
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Mr. Whewell, in this investigation, traces in the variety of or- 
ganized beings, an adaptation to the variety of climates, a provi- 
sion for the support of man, and a means whereby civilization, and 
all its attendant advantages, are diffused. With Mr. Whewell we 
must be permitted to say, that we feel that there exists much 
ground for admiration in this vast variety of created things, in 
which we see such inexhaustible ingenuity fiaplayed, in new forms, 
and in the constancy of the laws which apply to each of the divi- 
sions. 

The constituents of climates are next considered in detail, and 
an admirable development of the laws of heat, as these apply to 
the earth, to the water, and to the air, is given in several succeeding 
chapters. The most wonderful feature in these descriptions is the 
series of modifications which these laws undergo, according to the 
nature of the medium to which they are directed, and the way in 
which ice is produced furnishes a remarkable example of the beautiful 
exactness of the change, as compared with the end for which it is 
designed. ‘The general property of water is, to expand by heat, and 
contract by cold, the cold portions of the water generally occupyin 
the lowest situation with respect to the warm parts. Continued 
cold will produce congelation, and therefore if the ordinary laws 
were left to go on, it would follow that the ice into which water was 
converted, would fall to the bottom, and there would accumulate 
until the whole of our lakes and seas would be turned into a solid 
mass, and then we should have no chance of water unless by the 
very irregular melting of the surfaces of the icy masses by the 
power of the summer’s sun. How then are the usual laws sus- 
pended, and made to avoid such a dreadful result as must necessarily 
take place in case that no interference occurred? The following 
passage admirably answers the question : 


It is obviated by a modification of the law which takes place when the 
temperature approaches this limit. Water contracts by the increase of 
cold, till we come near the freezing temperature; but then, by a further 
increase of cold, it contracts no more, but expands till the point at which 
it becomes it becomes ice. It contracts in cooling down to 40 degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer; in cooling further it expands, and when cvoled 
to 32 degrees, it freezes. Hence the greatest density of the fluid is at 40 
degrees, and water of this temperature, or near it, will lie at the bottom 
with cooler water or with ice floating above it. However much the surface 
be cooled, water colder than 40 cannot descend to displace water warmer 
than itself. Hence we can never have ice formed at the bottom of deep 
water. In approaching the freezing point, the coldest water will rise to 
the surface, and the congelation will take place there; and the ice so 
formed will remain at the surface, exposed to the warmth of the sun-beams 
and the air, and will not survive any long continuance of such action. 

Another peculiarity in the laws whieh regulate the action of cold on 
water is, that in the very act of freezing a further sudden and considerable 
expansion takes place. Many persons will have known instances of vessels 
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burst by the freezing of water in them. The consequence of this expansion 


is, that the specific gravity of ice is less than that of water of any tempera- 
ture; and it therefore always floats in the unfrozen fluid. If this expan- 
sion of crystallization did not exist, ice would float in water which was be- 
low 40 degrees, but would sink when the fluid was above that tempera- 
ture: as the case is, it floats under all circumstances. The icy remnants 
of the effects of winter, which the river carries down its stream, are visible 


on its surface till they melt away: and the icebergs, which are detached 
from the shores of the polar seas, drift along, exposed to the sun and air, 
as well as to the water in which they are immersed.—pp. 83, 4. 


In the remaining chapters upon the terrestrial adaptations, Mr. 
Whevwell shows that a very large number of “ quantities” and laws 
seem to have been selected in the construction of the universe, and 
that from the adaptation of these mutually to each other springs 
the world such as we find it. Contemplating then, these laws and 
quantities which prevail in the inorganic world, we see that they 
compose a certain well defined number, and that in their operation 
they concur in innumerable points with other laws which belong to 
the organic system. Mr. Whewell observes, that the series of ele- 
ments which are thus alluded to as forming the inorganic world, 
are each independent of the other, and so far as the mechanical! 
relations go, any of them might be altered without any material 
interference being the consequence. ‘There are therefore, he con- 
cludes, a number of things in the structure of the world, which 
might have easily been different from what they are, but yet are 
arranged so exactly, as we find by our reasoning, that they ought to 
be, and thus we are brought to the conviction that it is not by 
chance, but by choice, that such contrivances exist. When we 
consider the laws themselves in their action—when we see steam 
expand at avery different rate from air, by the application of heat— 
when we see water expand in freezing, and mercury contract—when 
we find heat passing through solids and fluids on altogether different 
principles, and that every substance has its own peculiar qualifica- 
tions, and is therefore to be influenced differently by the same 
agents—when we consider al] this, and the thousand similar phe- 
nomena with which creation aiounds, shall we not feel how utterly 
impossible it is that such a world is a mere combination of atoms 
operating upon each other in conformity with some mysterious in- 
fluence ? 

In the second of his books, Mr. Whewell traces the manifesta- 
tions of wise contrivance in what are called the cosmical arrange- 
ments of the planetary bodies, including the earth. ‘The manner 
in which the planets move round the sun, and are held in space, 
involves a species of machinery of which we have no example in 
human mechanism, so that it is very difficult to find out a model 
familiar to the mind, which could be referred to as a useful illus- 
tration. Mr.Whewell has attempted to give an account of the ad- 
justments which are observed in the arrangement of the solar 
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system, and as a right impression on this most interesting subject 


isa requisite of the first importance, we shall transcribe his very 
able and intelligible description : 


If there be a wide shallow round basin of smooth marble, and if we take 
a smooth ball, as a billiard ball or a marble pellet, and throw it along the 
surface of the inside of the basin, the ball will generally make many re- 
volutions round the inside of the bowl, gradually tending to the bottom in 
its motion. ‘l‘he gradual diminution of the motion, and consequent ten- 
dency of the ball to the bottom of the bowl, arises from the friction; and 
in order to make the motion correspond to that which takes place through 
the action of a central force, we must suppose this friction to be got rid of. 
In that case, the ball, once set a going, would run round the basin for ever, 
describing either a circle, or various kinds of ovals, according to the way 
in which it was originally thrown; whether quickly or slowly, and whether 
more or less obliquely along the surface. 

Such a motion would be capable of the same kind of variety, and the 
same sort of adjustments, as the motion of a body revolving about a larger 
one by means of a central force. Perhaps the reader may understand what 
kind of adjustments these are, by supposing such a bowl and ball to be 
used for a game of skill. If the object of the players be to throw the 
pellet along the surface of the basin, so that after describing its curved 
path it shall pass through a small hole in a barrier at some distance from 
the starting point, it will easily be understood that some nicety in the re- 
gulation of the force and direction with which the ball is thrown will be 
necessary for success. In order to obtain a better image of the solar 
system, we must suppose the basin to be very large and the pellet very 
small. And it will easily be understood that as many pellets as there are 
planets might run round the bowl at the same time with different velocities. 
Such a contrivance might form a planetarium in which the mimic planets 
would be regulated by the laws of motion as the real planets are ; instead 
of being carried by wires and wheels, as is done in such machines of the 
common construction: and in this plenetarium the tendency of the planets 


to the sun is replaced by the tendency of the representative pellets to run 
down the slope of the bowl.—pp. 152, 3. 


Mr. Whewell pursues the subject of cosmical arrangements in: 
great detail, rendering familiar, and even amusing, some of the 
deepest mysteries of the highest branches of astonomy. One of 
the most striking conclusions, however, to which he calls our atten- 
tion, after an elaborate survey of the system of the heavens, is the 
evidence which every thing connected with its arrangement gives, 
that the whole is destined for a finite duration. Geology had 
already pointed out, in the present condition of the earth, proofs 
that all its geological states have had their termination, and it is 
received as a certain principle amongst scientific men, that the 
astronomical conditions under which the revolutions of the earth 
are now going on, will of necessity cause, at some future time, a 
cessation of these revolutions, because of the existence of an in- 
fluence which retards the celestial motions, and which, though 
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extremely slow in its operations, will ultimately change the length 
of our years, and at last put a stop to the motion of this earth 
round the sun. From this it will be seen how improper are our 
ordinary notions of the stability of visible things. When we com- 
pare, for instance, the ephemeral existence of man, as we daily do, 
with the eternal permanence, as we call it. of the sun, of the ocean, 
and the mountains, that have stood for thousands of years before 
us in the horizon, we little dream that in all those works of creation 
is inherent a principle of decay, which will inevitably effect their 
destruction. ‘The forest trees droop and rot after the lapse of a 
few centuries, mountains crumble, or are made level by some con- 
vulsions from within, the sea even withdraws from its bed, and is 
driven about by the encroachments of land which falls from the 
continent, or is protruded from the bottom of the waters, and not 
only mountains and seas, but even the sun and moon themselves, 
are doomed to perish like man, the only difference being in the 
extent of the respite which is accorded to one in preference to the 
other. But the distance of time when the last of these effects is 
to take place is so inconceivable, its term, in fact, is not to be 
deneciioat by any expression of our language, that we cease to regard 
it with interest, and we may, with perfect satisfaction, dwell on the 
certainty of its continuing for a long course of centuries a habitation 
perfectly well adapted to living creatures. ‘The remainder of this 
second book is taken up with a series of chapters on mechanical 
laws, in which those which belong to gravitation, motion, and fric- 
tion are amply considered. 

The third book presents us with a complete view of the inferences 
which arise from all the former views of the construction of the 
world, as respects the relation of man towards the Creator. Al- 
though there is no immediate connection between the material 
objects of the creation and the religious interests of man, yet a 
contemplation of the former enables us to decide upon some facts 
which are of the deepest importance to our eternal welfare. We 
cannot doubt, when we study carefully the laws which are in opera- 
tion before us, that he who regulates all corporeal matters with such 
wisdom and such power, is the same supreme ruler who controls the 
conditions and actions of men. By going still farther, and tracing 
that wisdom and power as it is evinced in the arrangement of inor- 
ganic matter, in the creation of vegetables, of animals, and, lastly, 
of man, we must attribute to the author of all this, not merely 
transcendant capabilities, but, in the case of man, whom he endows 
with a regard for moral purity and probity, we find that the gift of 
such feelings is a sure proof that they are parts of the nature of 
the Divine Giver. 

Amongst the features in the formation of the world which best 
attest to our comprehension the great attributes of the author of 
creation, we are particularly struck with the vast number of the 
objects which appear to be under the immediate protecting care of 
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Providence. The extent of these objects, even before the dis- 
coveries of the telescope, were such as to give rise to the appre- 
hension, that their multiplicity caused much confusion in the 
distribution of the superintendance which was essential to them. 
But when it was found that worlds upon worlds still subsisted in 
the celestial regions, when the microscope showed that around us 
every where the phenomena of life were abounding in myriads, of 
objects deemed hitherto mere dross of the earth, when all this 
mighty division of new systems of life was laid open, under circum- 
stances which showed that they were sustained with the minutest 
care, then the contemplative mind, confounded by such over- 
whelming proof of the power of the Creator, surrendered itself 
unhesitatingly to the conviction, that the origin of all these won- 
ders could not be comprehended. 

Again, what can more clearly show the intentions of the author 
of nature, in adapting the material world to man’s organization, than 
this, that he sets a bounty, as it were, on man’s researches into his 
mysteries, and gives him the opportunity of improving his own 
condition indefinitely, by opening to his industry and his curiosity 
some of the most valuable of his resources. And if we look to 
the history of science, how abundantly shall we find this recipro- 
city between study and discovery exemplified, and then also, how 
much such results serve to lead us to the conception and belief of the 
existence of a Supreme Being. Let us only follow Mr. Whewell 
whilst he traces the process which takes place in the mind of a 
student of nature, when he arrives at the discovery of some hitherto 
unknown subject, but which at once is a key to the appearances 
which formed the subject of his contemplations. A mass of facts, 
says Mr. Whewell, which before seemed incoherent and unmeaning, 
assume, on a sudden, the aspect of connexion and intelligible order. 
Thus, when Kepler discovered the law which connects the periodic 
times with the diameters of the planetary orbits ; or, when Newton 
showed how this and all other known mathematical properties of 
the solar system were included in the law of universal gravitation, 
according to the inverse square of the distance ; particular circum- 
stances which, before, were merely matter of independent record, 
became, from that time, indissolubly conjoined by the laws so dis- 
covered. The separate occurrences and facts, which might hitherto 
have seemed casual and without reason, were now seen to be all 
exemplifications of the same truth. The change is like that which 
takes place when we attempt to read a sentence written in difficult 
or imperfect characters. [or a time the separate parts appear to 
be disjointed and arbitrary marks; the suggestions of possible 
meanings, which succeed each other in the mind, fail, as fast as 
they are tried, in combining or accounting for these symbols: but 
at last the true supposition occurs ; some words are found to coin- 
cide with the meaning thus assumed; the whole line of letters 
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appear to take definite shapes and to leap into their proper places ; 
and the truth of the happy conjecture seems to flash upon us from 
every part of the inscription. 

The discovery of laws of nature, truly and satisfactorily con- 
necting and explaining phenomena, of which, before, the connexion 
and causes had been unknown, displays much of a similar process, 
of obscurity succeeded by evidence, of effort and perplexity fol- 
lowed by conviction and repose. ‘The innumerable conjectures and 
failures, the glimpses of light perpetually opening and as often 
clouded over, by which Kepler was tantalized, the unwearied per- 
severance and inexhaustible ingenuity which he exercised, while 
seeking for the laws which he finally discovered, are, thanks to his 
communicative disposition, curiously exhibited in his works, and 
have been narrated by his biographers ; and such efforts and alter- 
nations, modified by character and circumstances, must generally 
ame the detection of any of the wider laws and dependencies 

y which the events of the universe are regulated. We may readily 
conceive the satisfaction and delight with which, after this per- 
plexity and struggle, the discoverer finds himself in light and tran- 
quillity ; able to look at the province of nature which has been the 
subject of his study, and to read there an intelligible connexion, a 
sufficing reason, which no one before him had understood or ap- 
prehended. 

We need not pursue this theme further, for we have now suffi- 
ciently completed our purpose, which was to show the character 
and nature of the mode by which this author has illustrated the 
position of man in reference to his Creator. From many parts of 
our remarks it will be inferred by the reader, that the work, in our 
estimation, deserves to be placed in an exalted rank. As com- 
pared with the other productions which have appeared in conform- 
ity with the commission issued by the Earl of Bridgewater, we 
have no hesitation in assigning to this Treatise a decided prefer- 
ence, and that principally for the fidelity with which the author 
has adhered to the spirit of his instructions—for the completeness 
with which he has comprehended the whole of the facts involved in 
the consideration of the subject appropriated to him, and from the 
clear and orderly exposition which he has made of processes and 
natural facts, which hitherto appear to have been under far less 
skilful controul, but in him have found an accomplished and truly 
popular expounder. 


———— 
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Art. XIIl.—Ezposition of the False Medium and Barriers ex- 
cluding Men of Genius from the Public. \ vol. London: 
Wilson. 1833. 


We do not know, with all the real grounds which we possess for 
boasting of the advances made by us in knowledge, that we can 
show by any decided practical example, the least evidence of hav- 
ing at all improved or ameliorated the ancient treatment of Genius, 
In speaking of Genius, however, it is right to remember that the 
attribute which we mean in using the phrase has a modified meaning, 
which it is proper to keep in mind, for it is considered and discussed 
in most cases as representing individual faculties or peculiar powers, 
by which a man is enabled to confer the greatest benefits, in some 
particular department, on his fellow-creatures. ‘Thus, the cae 
of genius in this country, which forms the ground of the complaint 
put forth in the present volume, extends to many classes of the ac- 
tive portion of the community, comprehending Epic poets, Authors 
in general, Dramatic Composers, and Musical Performers—in 
short the whole of the higher order of Mechanics as we see it -di- 
vided in these kingdoms. 

The reader need searcely be reminded that Mr. D’Israeli has 
left upon record one of the most melancholy series of personal mis- 
fortunes that can be found in any language, in his clever work en- 
titled “ Calamities of Authors.” The nature of the narrative ma 
be judged of by a glance at a summary of the contents of that cu- 
rious production, which, if rapidly taken and accurately noted, 
may produce something like the nial catalogue raisonnee, 
which might be very useful as a warning to future generations : 


Collins, publishes his Odes without sucoess, and afterwards indignantly 
burns the edition.—Cowley, his remarkable lamentation for having written 
poetry.—Dryden, in his old age, complains of dying of over-study ; regrets 
he was born among Englishmen.—Grainger’s complaint of not receiving 
half the pay of a scavenger !—Hume, his literary life how mortified with 
disappointments! wished to change his name and his country.—Logan, the 
history of his literary disappointments; dies broken-hearted.—Milton, 
more esteemed (in the first instance) by foreigners than at home.— 
Prior, felicitated himself that his natural inclination for poetry had been 
checked, Sale, the learned, often wanted a meal while translating the 
Koran:-—Selden, compelled to recant his opinions, and not suffered to reply 
to his calumniators,—Smollet, confesses the incredible labour and chagrin 
he had endured as an author.—Stowe, the chronicler, petitions to be a 
licensed beggar! &c. &c.—p. 22. 


Now, as to the cause of these unhappy incidents, the writer of 
the present volume seeks to account for it, as also for the other ex- 
amples related by himself to a similar effect, by the following rea- 
soning, There is, he says, scarcely a “ stock book,” in the various 
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libraries of the booksellers, that has not had the luck to have been 
declined when first presented for publication. All the best books 
we have in England are declared by the writer to have encountered 
this inauspicious ordeal, so that we may estimate in some measure 
the disappointment of a great many well-founded hopes, and the 
suppression, too, of a great many beneficial productions, in conse- 

uence of the existence of such a system of ignorant selection as 
that implied in the facts just stated. But this assumption may be 
perfectly justified, although it is by no means sufficient to explain 
all the calamities endured by authors. Circumstances can easily . 
be conceived which would embitter the life of many a man of ge- 
nius, and render it impossible for him, up to the hour of death, to 
taste the cup of happiness. In general we may say, indeed, that 
authors, merely professional authors, seldom rise to wealth or even 
competency, wd i unfortunately we have too many facts, to require 
the authority of Mr. D’Israeli to show that if the letters of the wi- 
dows and children of many eminent authors were collected, they 
would demonstrate this fact, that the man who is a husband and a 
father ought not to be an author. There are scarcely half a dozen 
persons throughout the whole history of British authorship, who 
can be set down as having enjoyed a permanent and respectable 
maintenance solely as the product of his writings. 

In speaking of Dramatic authors, the writer of the present work 
is of opinion that it is an unjust reproach on the country to say 
that dramatic genius is extinct in this country, and that the public 
is no longer in a disposition to encourage it. The contrary he be- 
lieves to be the fact, and the reason why genius in this department 
of art is not developed at present is to be found in the vicious state 
of the medium through which the fruits of genius are to be presented 
to the examination of the public. It is scareely necessary to say, 
that the import of this accusation is to involve the “ managerial 
purveyors ” of the two principal theatres, whose blind policy, united 
with a still more perverse obstinacy, have plunged not merely the 
properties themselves, but the high character of the drama into 
one common gulf of ruin. 

After some reflections on actors and musical composers, the au- 
thor proceeds to consider novels and novel writers. In this portion 
of the work he undertakes to give us a regular recipe for the con- 
struction of a modern romance. As the ingredients appear to be 
all drawn from the materials chiefly employed by the most popular 
practitioners in this very productive department, the prescription 
will necessarily have the advantage of being a very fair representa- 
tion of the characteristics of this sort of literature, and as such it 
may be worth a few moments’ attention. For a romantic novel, 
the writer desires us to “ select from some sources little known, if 
you cannot invent, a story which possesses interest from its admit- 
ting of tolerably striking situations to the external eye; place the 
scene” he continues, ‘‘ where you are well acquainted, by books or 
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from actual observation, with the /ocalities, which you will find an 
excellent neutral ground, whenever at fault. If you commit errors 
in all the passions you attempt to bring into play; or work up 
nonentities to.a high point, till at last they. are obliged to confess 
themselves by ending in an evasion, or a mistake ; it is of no con- 
sequence—provided you make a picturesque opening, where the 
reader can stand, me cry out—“ the scenery !—the scenery !—and 
what romantic decorations!” Fill up the plot with incidents made 
important by their mystery and minuteness of detail. As many 
crimes as may be thought effective, can be committed throughout ; 
wasting no time about the mere subtleties of consistency, or in 
making invisible references to the secret workings of nature, and such 
unintelligible stuff (of which we are made) but carefully avoid all se- 
rious final results of passion. Tor example ; if you have portaayed 
your hero as a powerful character, let him act up to it in progress 
as much as possible ; see, however, that he compromise it in the 
end, or else evade the final point and question altogether. This is 
necessary, or your novel will certainly find no publisher. In short, 
let it. be interesting in progress, highly finished in literary execu- 
tion ; touching the finesse of present style ; and without anything 
essentially tragic in its conclusion. If the writer be a man of ge- 
nius, he can hardly bring himself to concede the last point : there 
is, “for a’ that,” one method, which, though attended with an 
awkward embargo, would perhaps obviate the necessity of marring 
an impassioned story with an impotent result. Let him draw out 
a skeleton of the whole, with an abstract of the progressive con- 
tents of each chapter, and then give it to some friend or ally, of talent 
only, to fill up. Let the title (which all publishers of such works 
consider as half the battle) be romantically striking ; elucidating in 
laconics what young ladies from boarding schools feel on first see- 
ing Wallack in the Brigand ; or any other stage hero who can play 
the head ‘Turk in the afterpiece ; such as the Bandit’s Home, or 
Won and Worn, &c. If it be not, however, a story of love en- 
tirely, and that much damage is done, and a number of lives lost 
about other matters, let something desperate and dreadful be ex- 
pressed in the shape of a warning, or else followed by a weak, or a 
trite conventional moral.” 

With respect to the fashionable novel, it appears that in this 
species of production the selection of a striking title is the surest 
of all resources towards success. ‘The principal points, however, 
to be attended to here are narratives, amusing and interesting, appro- 
priated to localities and individuals in high life, who may be pub- 
licly known for any peculiarities ; flattery or racy scandal can be 
thrown in at discretion ; alternations between France and England 
for the scenes; and, only that Lady Morgan has rendered the 
practice perfectly execrable, the occasional introduction of French 
phrases might help an author of moderate talents. But in giving 
these recipes the author has had the singular sense of justice to 
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define the exact consequences of adopting them ; for, in describing 
the manner in which an immense cargo got up under this formula 
was lately disposed of, he tells us that at the dissolution of part- 
nership, one bookseller, Mr. Tegg, bought from the dead stock of 
recently fashionable novels, about 3000/. worth, at the rate of half- 
a-crown each set !—and Mr. C., the veteran, at the present time 
is disposing of “ the vast remainder,” at the reasonable price of 
eightpence per vol. ; with the “ proviso,” that they are to be ship- 
ped off to foreign lands ! 

When on the subjects of painting and sculpture, he boldly de- 
clares it to be his conviction that we are far from being a painting 
or a sculpturing people—it is not our forte to take real delight in 
these things, to whatever extent we may carry our affected partiality 
for them. ‘The imperfection of our taste and of our knowledge of 
these beautiful departments of art is seen in the productions which 
our artists exhibit; for we find that they are in almost all instances, 
and the works of Sir Thomas Lawrence are by no means an excep- 
tion, specimens of mechanical excellence, the notion of the senti- 
mental, the ideal, and the impassioned, being altogether wanting 
in them; and in truth, the opinion of this author seems to be al- 
together unfavourable to any expectation of better success in fu- 
ture. “ The higher walks,” he tells us, “ of painting and sculp- 
ture are now so discouraged, that those who are capable of any 
efforts in the great style, will be wise not to waste their labour and 
their hopes, except they possess sufficient competence to save them 
from the distress and penury to which their genius will be certain 
to reduce them. We have no great reason, however, to accuse 
them of this want of reasonable conviction, as the recent exhibi- 
tions at Somerset House are a sufficient testimony. They are little 
better than exposures, and contemptible (and in some cases con- 
temptuous /) reflections of the public taste. All enthusiasm for fine 
historical subjects is now merged in a bloated personal vanity ; 
rendered doubly ridiculous by the individuals being chiefly those 
who have done nothing in the world to qualify their impertinent 
supposition of its interest, and also that their ‘ fac-similes’ are 
destitute of all real beauty, energy, expression, or fine character. 
Look at the faces that display themselves upon the walls of Somer- 
set House! They are the szgns of the times !” 

The author sees no use in the institution of the Royal Academy, 
and like many other of the large establishments of the country, it 
has begun with vast means, and competent men—and has declined 
by a foolish or knavish squandering of its resources. The only 
true way of cultivating art is by using fair play, and securing the 
just reward of his labours to the man of genius and industry. 

The remarks of our author on men of science and original in- 
ventors, are introduced by the following inauspicious sentence :— 
“* The most dangerous moral position that a human being can be 
placed in is to be wiser or better than the rest of mankind.” Roger 
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Bacon is selected as an example to justify this allegation; for 
though he was the father of more useful discoveries than any man 
of his time, or even before him, yet the whole gratitude of pos- 
terity, at this moment, is merged in the notion that he was an ex- 
travagant impostor. There is little hope, our author thinks, for 
such men, nor indeed is the situation of those who are generally 
considered more successful, much better : and with respect to post- 
humous fame, of what value can that be to a man a is uncon- 
scious of its existence, and who was suffered to go out of life neg- 
lected and unpitied. Too often the original projector of some 
mighty invention, of lasting value to mankind, after being ridiculed 
and opposed, or utterly neglected, dies in distress; since, being 
sure of the truth or practicability of that which he has so long 
and deeply digested, if he chance to possess any pecuniary means 
of forwarding his project, he speedily ruins himself—and is left 
alone with his discovery! The next person who takes it up, and 
improves upon it, is the one who reaps all the advantage ; and per- 
haps without possessing any real claim, even upon the score of 
labour and perseverance, not to mention the endurance of all the 
scoffs and jeers of folly and pretension, personal interest, or per- 
verse ignorance. 

The author, in tracing the career of one who, by dint of industry 
and perseverance, matures an invention, gives a melancholy picture 
of the difficulties which attend the occupation ; and he seems to be 
impressed with the belief, from an extended knowledge of the lives of 
such men, that the greater the man, the greater his difficulties will be. 
‘The history, indeed, of almost every man who has proved himself a 
benefactor to his race, shows that at one time or another he suf- 
fered from obstacles arising out of the obstinacy or jealousy of 
others. Young Linnzus, whose instinctive partialities for natural 
objects were ignorantly misinterpretel into a disinclination for 
study, was threatened by his father with being bound to a shoe- 
maker. But the entreaty of his friends, and the importunity of 
the youth himself, succeeded in bending the mind of the parent, 
and Linneus was finally sent to the University; there, however, 
only to encounter fresh difficulties ; for it is well known that whilst 
there he suffered from the want of books, of clothes, and even of 
food, being compelled to patch up his shoes with the bark of trees. 
When, afterwards, Linnzus was sent by the Academy of Sciences 
into Lapland, to explore the vegetation of that country, he was 
allowed no more than a pittance which was scarcely sufficient for 
his subsistence. Again, on his return, after he had begun to give 
lectures at the University, it was discovered by a jealous rival that 
he was without a degree ; and as the regulations of the institution 
required that qualification in a professor, so the want of it was 
urged successfully against him. In a fit of wrath, which was 
almost excusable under the circumstances, Linneus drew his sword 
upon the individual who prosecuted the inquiry to his disadvantage. 
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Difficulties and perils are then the lot of every great mind in this 
world. Was not Priestley driven from his native town by fire and 
sword, and, what was still more terrific, the ruthless anger of fana- 
ticism? Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, lost 
his practice, and finally had his house and library burned by the 
mob, who believed that he must have been studying the “ black 
art.” Even Arkwright, who is generally spoken of as one of the 
most fortunate of men, had to go into the Court of King’s Bench 
to have his right of patent tried, and was compelled to undergo the 
most mortifying tribulations, and to meet a considerable amount of 
expence in defending his interests. A still more forcible example 
of an innocent victim to prejudices was the late Mr. Fulton, who 
first introduced the steam-boat in America. After being the 
laughing-stock of every body while pursuing his object, and making 
experiments, he at length announced that he was prepared to take 
a boat up the Hudson River, and soljcited passengers! to come on 
board to witness his success. Many came, and, to their very great 
surprise, the boat moved forward upon her course. It had not pro- 
ceeded far, however, before it stopped abruptly ; and the general 
voice immediately exclaimed at the absurdity of the project! “‘ We 
said it would neversucceed!” &c. Fulton addressed them mildly ; de- 
claring that he did not know the cause at present, but if they would 
have a little patience, he would descend and see. He did so, and 
soon rectifying the error, the boat again moved forward, and amidst 
the incessant cavilling of the learned and unlearned fools, their mo- 
mentary expectation of another and a final stoppage, proceeded 
steadily till it reached Albany, and then returned to New York ; 
thus performing a distance of nearly three hundred miles. When, 
however, they had reached home, as Fulton writes in a letter to a 
friend, “he was still doomed to be disappointed: imagination su- 
perseded fact; they said he could not do it again, and if he 
could, what was the use of it ?” 

But the most unsatisfactory consideration, after all, is this, that 
notwithstanding the illumination that has been shed in modern 
times on every subject—notwithstanding the progress of knowledge, 
and of intellectual light, in every class of society, still the melan- 
choly fact is as true with respect to the present times as it 
was at any former period, that a man of the greatest genius is as 
liable to be starved as ever. The causes which used to bring about 
this sad result, are still, argues our author, in existence, and the 
only difference in their operation at present, is in nothing more than 
the manner. 

Under the head “‘ Anatomy of False Oracles,” the author adverts 
to the system of publishing, and enters at large into the considera- 
tion of a certain character, called a publisher’s “ reader,” the merits 
of which he carefully estimates. Indeed at the very outset, he set- 
tles the question of the claims of this functionary, by pointing out, 
as amongst the small consequences of his influence, the absolute 
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ruin of so many great publishers. He endeavours to show from 
facts, that publishers must inevitably go wrong who surrender 
themselves to the counsel of such an adviser; some authors them- 
selves, profoundly versed in human nature, have practised such a 
test as the opinion of non-literary readers, and that too with the 
most perfect success. Moliere, for instance, used to trim his come- 
dies according as they affected his old house-keeper.—* Richard- 
son, the elaborate interpreter of nature, used to read his novels to 
private friends, most of them females, expressly for their opinion ; 
and Holcroft, a very successful writer, generally tried the effect of 
his manuscript plays upon his daughters, and others who were not at 
all liable to sacrifice the spirit of literature to the ‘ profession.’ 
Authors of ability, who have adopted a similar criterion, have sel- 
dom been deceived in the result. It is the very thing Shakspeare 
would have done, had he not always known what the result mus¢ 
be. One of our old publishers used to give every MS. of impas- 
sioned, romantic, or amusing character, to be read by his wife. In 
such matters, women who give fair play to nature, are scarcely ever 
wrong. We may argue and reason and beat through all the forms 
and covers ; but we must come to the simple truth at last. In a sen- 
sible, unaffected woman of feeling, there is always some of the 
soundest philosophy in nature. This was the publisher to whom we 
are indebted for the eventual appearance of Tom Jones. On 
asking his wife’s ‘opinion’ of the work, she advised him ‘by no 
means to let it slip through his fingers !” 

The subsequent observations of the author on the impolicy of 
adhering to a system that embraces such an appendage as “‘ a pub- 
lisher’s reader,” are marked by great good sense and discretion, 
inasmuch as they show the impropriety of any attempt to reduce 
the workings of genius to any settled rules or laws which a mere 
mechanical critic may lay down for himself. 

In laying open the causes which have degraded dramatic litera- 
ture into its present inferior position, the author deals with the 
chief instruments of this national mischief in a bold and manly 
strain of severity. It is not, however, to the proprietors and 
managers of the theatres alone that the blame should be imputed ; 
for the actors themselves deserve that it should be partly attributed 
to them, for the little consideration which they give to the propriety 
of maintaining their own credit with the public. This author 
represents the body of actors as characterized by the bitterest per- 
sonal ill-will against each other ; and often one of them will be 
found taxing his ingenuity in order to play a malicious trick upon 
a member of the same company. Thus, according to this writer, 
when a new actor or singer, whose damnation is particularly desired, 
is about to make his most effective point, he is manceuvred up the 
back of the stage, either by the previous actions of the others, or 
else by the private by-play stepping back of the one he is imme- 
diately associated with in the scene: so that, at the climax, his 
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voice is lost among the side-wings and lofty flies, and the next 
speaker or singer instantly taking up his part, before the applause 
cam even have a chance of beginning, the said climax, upon which 
perhaps so much study had been bestowed and so many hopes built, 
passes off as nothing; and in this manner he is foiled and dis- 
heartened two or three times, which are generally quite sufficient. 
We recently saw an actor invidiously try this trick upon Kean, in 
order to take advantage of the physical weakness which would have 
rendered his intended point less than effective ; but cleverly as the 
gradual retreat was covered with by-play, the old stager saw through 
it in a@ moment, and with all the spirit and decision of genius, 
turned it into an advantage. Instead of the passion bursting forth 
on the spot to which he had been unavoidably drawn, he rushed 
upon the manceuvrer, dragged him down the stage to the very 
lamps, and then made his point. ‘The public were electrified !—the 
gentlemen of the press thought it a preconcerted thing. But. a 
“‘ debutant” would not have been aware of the well-acted design ; 
or, if he had, would not have dared to meet it in the same way. 
The il-natured custom, also, of not looking at a “ debutant,” and 
thus superseding or preventing his by-play; marring him in his 
points, or cutting him out of them by hastily taking up their own 
right, or wrong, cue; for it may be done both ways; putting him 
out and throwmg him off his guard by unconcerted crossings, 
wrong entrances or exits, and actions not previously used at re- 
hearsals ; and not countenancing him when acting to them, or else 
out-facing him in an arrogant or contemptuous manner,—are also 
among the choice instances of histrionic charity and brotherly love.” 

We cannot follow the author through the remaining portion of 
the work, which embraces observations on the Royal Academy, on 
the present state of science, learning, and colleges, on publishers, 
and on the judgment of the public. He finally proposes a remedy 
for the numerous abuses which he points out. Although liable to 
the charge of some exaggeration in the representation of facts, yet 
this work is calculated to effect much benefit in the public mind, 
at least on that portion of it which is alive to the necessity of 
making an exertion for the improvement of our social condition. 
The topics are, in general, well chosen, and the whole is written in 
a vein of liveliness which renders the book a very agreeable source 
of occupation. 








Art. XIV.—Zophiel; or the Bride of Seven. By Marta DEL 
Occipente. London: Kennett. 1833. 


‘Tue origin of the present poem, together with its authorship, ap- 
pear to be buried in complete obscurity, and we are merely enabled, 
from the graceful and delicate spirit which is infused into it, to 
conjecture that it is the emanation of a female mind. 
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The subject selected is one of a very peculiar nature, being no 
other in its substance than the belief which presumes that the 
oracles of antiquity were delivered by demons or fallen angels, who 
wandered over the face of the earth, forming attachments to va- 
rious mortals, and sometimes exciting adoration as divinities. It 
is obvious that materials of such a nature as these, allow of con- 
siderable latitude to the fancy, and we are happy to add that the 
opportunities for such indulgence are very successfully made use of 
in the present poem. It is divided into six cantos, and the mea- 
sure consists of that which is well known under the title of the 
elegiac, that is, the hexameter with alternate rhymes. The story 
itself offers very little, in the way of interest, to possess much at- 
traction, and the chief merits, and those which we are most dis- 
posed to dwell upon, are those of illustration, whether in the text 
itself or in the notes which are appended to many of the stanzas. 

In the first stanza we have a scene evidently sketched from the 
sunny regions of the South American clime, with which it is evi- 
dent that the authoress is very well acquainted. Describing a 
tranquil and lone situation, the pleasures of which she appears to 
have frequently experienced, she tells us that those who never felt 
it cannot possibly conceive its effect. “ In Cuba” she continues, 
“ the maa, which are naturally so interwoven with vines, as to be 
impervious toa human being, are, in some places, cleared and 
converted into nurseries, for the young coffee-trees, which remain 
sheltered from the sun and wind, till sufficiently grown to transplant. 
To enter one of these ‘ semilleros,’ as they are here called, at 
noonday, produces an effect like that anciently ascribed to the 
waters of Lethe. After sitting down upon the trunk of a fallen 
cedar or palm-tree, and breathing for a moment the freshness of 
the air and the odour of the passion-flower, which is one of the 
most abundant, and certainly the most beautiful of the climate ; 
the noise of the trees, which are continually kept in motion by the 
trade winds ; the fluttering and various notes (though not musical) 
of the birds; the loftiness of the green canopy, for the trunks of 
the trees are bare to a great height, and seem like pillars supporting 
the thick mass of Jeaves above; and the soft peculiar light which 
the intense ray of the sun, thus impeded, produces; have altogether 
such an effect, that one seems involuntarily to forget everything 
but the present, and it requires a strong effort to rise and leave 
the place.” 

In this Canto the birth of Egla takes place, and she is repre- 
sented as reposing, during her youth, in a grove of Acacias, 
where she finally consents to receive Meles as her husband. In 
the mean time Feil sees Egla, falls in love with her, and seeks 
to destroy his rival, who, however, succeeds in obtaining Kgla’s 
hand ; but, unhappily, expires on the very night of their mair.age. 
Egla and her family are commanded to the palace to answer for tne 
murder of Meles. The history of the catastrophe is then related 
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by Egla, who acquits herself and her relations of any guilt in the 
transaction ; and she is retained in the palace, where she is treated 
with kindness aud honours by the royal family. But the king 
determines that he shall choose her husband himself, and he lays 
an injunction upon her to marry the person whom he shall appoint, 
on pain, in case of a refusal, that her father would be put to death. 
A candidate for a husband was sent to her by the king, but the 
moment he entered her chamber he expired also; and four other 
individuals, sent for the same purpose, in succession met with the 
same dismal fate ; so thatthe king, at length, caused Egla and her 
father to retire altogether from the palace. 

During the report which Egla made of the- death of Meles to 
the king, it appears that she offered, as a test of her innocence, 
that she should be brought to his tomb, and that there her life- 
blood should flow. The scene of this story being in the east, the 
circumstance just mentioned demonstrates the existence of a 
curious popular notion amongst them, which well deserves attention. 
The Greeks believed that man consisted of four distinct parts, and 
that one of them wandered about the tomb where the body to 
which it had belonged was buried. The Jews undoubtedly be- 
lieved that the soul of a Hebrew sometimes appeared again after 
death, and made frequent excursions from its destined residence to 
visit its former body and inquire into its condition ; that it wanders 
about for a full year after its first separation from the body ; and 
that it was before the expiration of this year that the Witch of 
Iundor called up the soul of Samuel. 

Calmet gives avery curious account of the resurrection of plants, 
as it was described to have taken place in London. This process 
is called palingenesis, and is thus effected : 


They take a flower and burn it to ashes, from which, being collected 
with great care, they extract all the salts by calcination. These salts they 
put into a glass vial, and, having added to them a certain composition, 
which has a property of putting the ashes in motion upon the application 
of heat, the whole becomes a fine dust of a bluish colour. From this dust, 
when agitated by a gentle heat, there arises gradually a stalk, leaves, and 
then a flower; in short, there is seen the apparition of a plant rising out of 
the ashes. When the heat ceases, the whole show disappears, and the dust 
falls into its former chaos at the bottom of the vessel. The return of 
heat always raises, out of its ashes, this vegetable phoenix, which derives 
its life from the presence of this genial warmth, and dies as soon as it is 
withdrawn. 

Then follows the manner in which Father Kircher endeavours to account 
for the wonderful phenomenon, and the author continues with an assertion 
that the members of the Royal Society at London had (as he was informed) 


made the same experiment upon a sparrow, and were then hoping to make 
it succeed upon men. 


In the meantime, Zophiel continues all his affection for Egla, 
and is roused from a fit of despondency to make a visit to a palace 
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of Gnomes, where his mind is directed from the consideration of 
his misfortumes. Gnomes are described to be the guardian genii 
of minerals and precious stones, and it will not be surprising, 
under such circumstances, that their palace was supplied with the 
richest treasures of the earth. The following extract, describing 
the interior of the palace, will enable the reader to estimate the 
power of the imagination which forms so prominent a qualification 
of the fair authoress : 





Zophiel looked up to know, and to his view 

The vault scarce seem’d less vast than that of day ; 
No rocky roof was seen ; a tender blue 

Appear’d, as of the sky, and clouds about it play ; 


And, in the midst, an orb look’d as ’twere meant 
To shame the sun, it mimick’d him so well. 

But ah! no quickening, grateful warmth it sent ; 
Cold as the rock beneath, the paly radiance fell. 


Within, from thousand lamps the lustre strays, 
Reflected back from gems about the wall ; 

And from twelve dolphin shapes a fountain plays, 
Just in the centre of the spacious hall : 


But whether in the sunbeam form’d to sport, 
These shapes once lived in suppleness and pride, 
And then to decorate this wonderous court, 
Were stolen from the waves and petrified ; 


Or, moulded by some imitative Gnome, 
And scaled all o’er with gems, they were but stone, 
Casting their showers and rainbows ’neath the dome, 
To man or angel’s eye might not be known. 





No snowy fleece in these sad realms was found, 
Nor silken ball, by maiden loved so well ; 
But ranged in lightest garniture around, 
In seemly folds a shining tapestry fell. 


And fibres of asbestos, bleached in fire, 

And all with pearls and sparkling gems o’er-flecked, 
Of that strange court composed the rich attire, 

And such the cold, fair form of sad Tahathyam deck’d. 





Of marble white the table they surround, 
And reddest coral deck’d each curious couch, 
Which softly yielding to their forms was found, 
And of a surface smooth and wooing to the touch. 


Of sunny gold and silver, like the moon, 
Here was no lack; but if the veins of earth, 
2a 2 
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Torn open by man’s weaker race so soon 
Supplied the alluring hoard, or here had birth. 


That baffling, maddening, fascinating art, 

Half told by Sprite most mischievous, that he 
Might laugh to see men toil, then not impart, 

The guests left uninquired ;—’tis still a mystery. 


Here were no flowers, but a sweet odour breathed, 
Of amber pure; a glistening coronal, 

Of various-coloured gems, each brow enwreathed, 
In form of garland, for the festival. 


All that the shell contains most delicate, 
Of vivid colours, ranged and dressed with care, 
Was spread for food, and still was in the state 
Of its first freshness: if such creatures rare 
Among cold rocks, so far from upper air, 
By force of art, might live and propagate, 
Or were in hoards preserved, the muse cannot declare. 


But here, so low from the life wakening sun, 
However humble, life was sought in vain ; 

But when by chance, or gift, or peril won, 
"T'was prized and guared well in this domain. 


Four dusky spirits, by a secret art 

Taught by a father, thougetful of his wants, 
Tahathyam kept, for menial toil apart. 

But only deep in sea were their permitted haunts. 


In the fourth canto we find a powerful poetical description of a 
storm, which we are informed by the writer is only a true descrip- 
tion of what passed in the island of Cuba, under her own obser- 
vation. 

I lay, she says, under a transparent mosquito net, listening to 
the pleasing noise made by the trees and shrubs around the princi- 
pal dwelling of the Cafetal San Patricio, and watching the flashes 
of lightning that darted through the green blinds of an unglazed 
window. It was about midnight when the loudness of the thunder- 
peals increased, and the flashes became more continued than any 
I had ever seen. A crash was soon heard from without, and the 
whole room seemed deluged, as it were, with flame. 

Thinking the building on fire I arose, and succeeded in waking 
a negress, who still slept soundly by the door of my apartment. 
Going into the hall, and getting a window opened which looked 
into a broad piazza, I was surprised to see it occupied by those 
fierce dogs which were accustomed to be let loose at ten or eleven 
o’clock at night, in order that they might prowl about till sunrise 
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and guard the plantation. They had sought shelter from the ele- 
ments, and as they ran ina distressed manner from one side of the 
piazza to the other, it seemed as if they moved in fire ; for the 
whole firmament continued to be, at long intervals, like a vast sea 
of light. Some glazed windows on the slant roof of the building 
were torn from their hinges and whirled over the secaderos, and 
the rain then descended in cataracts. 

The sun rose brightly the next morning, and the scene, though 
rather sad, was delightful. The Bermuda-grass plats were strown 
with leaves, twigs, and broken flowers ; and numbers of those black 
birds which the Spanish inhabitants of the island call judeos, were 
hovering over a dark clump of bamboos which had been torn up by 
the roots, and uttering the most piteous cries ; for many of them 
were unable to find again their nests constructed amidst the almost 
impervious foliage of those vast and beautiful reeds which now lay 
prostrate. 

The palm thatching was torn from some of the outhouses of San 
Patricio. One mansion and a neighbouring estate (belonging to 
Don Jose Martinez) was taken by the tempest from an insecure 
foundation and set in another place; one estate, several leagues 
distant and near a river, was deluged, but no human lives, that I 
heard of, were lost. 

We recommend the work as a very favourable specimen of the 
exalted state of cultivation which the female mind has attained in 
the present auspicious era. 
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NOTICES, 





Arr. XV.—The Hermit of Eskdale- 
side, with other Poems. By T. 
A. M. Whitby. 1 vol. Kirby, 
1833. 


WE deem this very neat volume to 
be altogether a highly creditable 
work to Whitby, for it marks a 
very exalted intellectual cultivation, 
as well as of perfection in art, in 
the social condition of that town. 
We could wish that the example of 
Whitby, in taking care to be the 
medium of bringing its own native 
genius before the world, ‘was more 
generally adopted, because it would 
tend materially to abridge the difh- 
culties which, under the present 
system of metropolitan monopoly, 
are calculated to check the aspira- 
tions of modest ability in the pro- 
vinces. 

The Hermit of Eskdaleside is a 
poem of considerable dimensions, 
evidently bearing the impress of 
that undefinable grace which an 
accomplished woman alone knows 
how to give. As the poem has been 
already before the public, this being 
the second edition of it, we are 


restrained from entering at length’ 


into the events of its story, which 
must be by this time pretty familiar 
to most readers of poetry. The prin- 
cipal plot, however, is of so inte- 
resting a nature as to admit of a 
slight reminiscence. In the early 
part of the reign of Henry the Se- 
cond two lords, and a gentleman 
named Allaston, of England, met 
by appointment to huntthe wild boar 
in a certain wood called Eskdale- 
side, which belonged to Sedman, the 
Abbot of Whitby. They ran the 


boar about the chapel and hermi- 
tage of Eskdaleside, where there 
was a monk of Whitby, who was a 
hermit. The boar, being wounded 
and pressed by his pursuers, rushed 
into the chapel, where he died, and 
the hermit closed the door; the 
hounds outside being thus kept at 
bay. The lords came up and caused 
the hermit to open the door, and 
were so enraged that their dogs 
were kept from their prey that they 
ran at the hermit with their boar- 
staves, and wounded him mortally. 
They in vam sought a sanctuary 
to secure themselves impunity, 
and would have suffered for their 
crime but that the hermit said he 
would be satisfied if they performed 
a penance—the strange nature of 
which was thus set forth by the 
hermit himself, on his death-bed, in 
their presence. ‘“‘ You and yours 
shall hold your lands of the Abbot of 
Whitby, and his successors, in this 
manner: that upon Ascension Eve, 
you, or some of you, shall come to 
the wood of the Stray-head, which 
is in Eskdaleside, the same day at 
sun-rising, and there shall the of- 
ficer of the abbot blow his horn, to 
the intent that you may know how 
to find him; and he shall deliver 
unto you, William de Bruce, ten 
stakes, ten strout-stowers, and ten 
yedders, to be cut by you, or those 
that come for you, with a knife of a 
penny price; and you, Ralph de 
Percie, shall take one and twenty of 
each sort, to be cut in the same 
manner; and you Allatson shall 
take nine of each sort, to be cut as 
aforesaid; and tu be taken on your 
backs and carried to the town of 
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Whitby, and so to be there before 
nine of the clock of the same day 
afore-mentioned. And at the hour 
of nine of the clock (if it be full sea, 
to cease that service) as long as it is 
low water, at nine of the clock, the 
same hour each of you shall set your 
stakes at the brim of the water, each 
stake a yard from another, and so 
yedder them, as with your yedders, 
and so stake on each side with your 
strout-stowers, that they stand three 
tides without removing by the force 
of the water. Each of you shall 
make them in several places at the 
hour aforenamed (except it be full 
sea at that hour, which, when it 
shall happen to pass, that service 
shall cease) ; and you shall do this 
service in remembrance that you 
did [most cruelly] slay me. And 
that you may the better call to God 
for repentance, and find mercy, and 
do: good works, the officer of Esk- 
daleside shall blow his horn, out 
on you, out on you, out on you, for 
the heinous crime of you. And if 
you and your successors do refuse 
this service, so long as it shall not 
be full sea, at that hour aforesaid, 
you and yours shall forfeit all your 
lands to the abbot [of Whitby], or 
his successors. Thus I do intreat 
the abbot, that you may have your 
lives and goods for this service, and 
you to promise, by your parts in 
Heaven, that it shall be done by 
you and your successors, as itisafore- 
said.” 

The ground-work of this remark- 
able incident is very skilfully modi- 
fied in her poetical tale by the 
clever authoress, and it forms the 
foundation for many striking and 
picturesque descriptions. Indeed, 
description seems to be the forte of 
this lady, and the whole merits of 
the poem will be found to resolve 
themselves into the excellence of 
the graphic power with which she 
is endowed. With what freshness, 
for example, truth, and beauty, has 


she represented the worn-out theme 
of a morning scene in the country. 


How fair is Morn, when first her rays 
O’er Nature’s varied charms are 
breaking, 
Freshen’d by sleep—as is the face 
Of Beauty, from repose awaking. 
How graceful curls the misty wreath, 
From the blue bosom of the river! 
While in cool morning’s_ gentle 
breath, 
How softly does the foliage quiver ! 
Amid the east the elouds are blush- 
ing, 
To hail the monarch of the day, 
Who soon from hidden chambers 
rushing, 
Pours o’er the earth his glorious 
ray ; 
He gilds the forest summits tender, 
With the bright lustre of his 
beam ; 
And showers a flood of dazzling 
splendour, 
On Esk’s fair valley and its stream. 


Amongst the miscellaneous poems 
which form a considerable portion of 
the volume, we find several noble 
effusions, in which the highest feel- 
ings of patriotism, virtue, and free- 
dom, are decorated with all the 
graceful ornaments of a well-disci- 
plined fancy. We were particularly 
struck with the short poem entitled 
‘* Meta; or the Power of Joy.”” We 
feel no small degree of pride in hav- 
ing contributed, even in an humble 
way, to help the authoress to the 
inspiration in which this beautiful 
composition originated. The story, 
she states in a note to the poem, is 
founded on an authenticated circum- 
stamce, the account of which she 
extracted from the Monthly Review. 
(See Number for March, 1833, Art. 
‘* Hints to Medicine akers;’’ in 
which an example from Zimmer- 
man is related of sudden death from 
joy-) 

It is not necessary that we should 
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augment our extracts to show the 
peculiar qualifications of the au- 
thoress as a pleasing and elegant 
poet. We recommend the reader 
to make a trial of the work itself, 
and we shall be much mistaken, pro- 
vided he be a judicious critic, if he 
do not wish to have ‘ more out of 
the quarter this book came from.” 





Art. XVI.—A Journey from London 
to Odessa, with Notices of New 
Russia, &c. By Joun Moore. 
Paris: Galignani. 1833. 


In this unpretending volume the 
author professes to do no more than 
contribute an itinerary of the road 
from Londen to Odessa, for the con- 
venience of travellers, he himself 
having experienced the great disad- 
vantages of being without such a 
guide. ‘lhe work is written cur- 
rente calamo, being addressed in the 
form of familiar epistles to a confi- 
dential friend, and on this account 
offers very little of interest to the 
reader. Perhaps we might except 
the description of Odessa itself, 
which is copious and minute, but 
yet destitute of any novelty. 

The most valuable portion of the 
work consists of tables, giving the 
names of the towns on the route 
between Calais and Odessa, and 
then on a new route from Odessa to 
Calais, together with the distance 
of each from the other. These dis. 
tances are expressed either in French 
postes, German miles, and Russian 
werstes, each of the foreign terms 
being resolved into English miles. 
It appears, that a French poste is, 
by a very minute fraction, more than 
a German mile: a German mile is 
equal to four and a half miles Eng- 
lish: half an English mile is very 
nearly, but not quite, equal to a 
Russian werste, so that eight werstes 
are equal to one poste, one German 
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mile, and four anda half English 
miles. The following particulars 
respecting the coin of foreign coun- 
tries cannot but prove very service- 
able to travellers. They are taken 
from Mr. Moore’s notes, and as they 
are the result of actual observation, 
they must be regarded as of in- 
creased value : 


FRANCE. 
20 sols or 100 centimes=1 franc or 
10d, sterling. 


Prussia. 
12 pfennings=1 silbergros. 
30 stlbergros=1 thaler. 
24 gudengros=1 thaler. 
5 thalers and 18 or 19 silbergros 
are equal to 1 friederich’s dor. 
5 thalers and 12 or 14 guden gros 
(or bons gros) are equal to 1 
friedirich’s dor. 
The thaler is worth about 3 francs 
Sl centimes of France, or say 


3s. 2d. English. 


SAXONY. 

‘The same as Prussia; excepting that 
they count always in guden gros 
(bons gros); and, as the two 
frontiers are passed and re- 
passed, the traveller is exposed 
to loss, unless he be prepared 
with a a stock of the small 
money of each state. 


AUSTRIA. 
60 guden kreutzers=1 guden florin. 
4 guden florins and 30, 36, or 40 
guden kreutzers are equal to 1 
ducat. 
11 paper florins and 30 to 34 kreut- 
zers are equal to 1 ducat. 
paper-money is worth about 
two-fifths of the gudengelt :-— 
thus, the silver (guden gelt) 
is worth about 2 francs 50 cen- 
times of France, or 2s. to 2s. ld. 
English; and the value of the 
paper florin is about 1 franc of 
France or 10d. English: these 
differences occasion much con- 
fusion to the foreign traveller. 


The 
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The florin is divided into pieces 
called zwanzigers, or pieces of 
twenty guden kreutzers; and 
these are subdivided into half 
and quarter zwanzigers ; this is 
the most convenient change to 
take. It is necessary to see 
that your ducats be of the full 
weight. 
Russia. 

100 kopeks=1 rouble. 

The silver rouble is equal to three 
paper roubles and 70 kopeks, or 
3s. ld. English. The paper 
rouble is equal to 10d. English 
er 1 franc of France ;—the ko- 
peks represent the centimes ; 
thus 10 kopeks are equal to 
about 2 sols of France or a 
penny English.—pp. 319, 320. 





Art. XVII.—A Discourse on the 
Sufferings of Our Saviour. By 
CHARLES DoyNE SILLERY. 1 vol. 
12mo. Edinburgh: Waugh and 
Innes. 1833. 


Mr. Siuvery is well known as the 
author of an essay on the great sub- 
ject of The Creation of the Uni- 
verse, and The Evidences of the Ez- 
istence of God, and of two extensive 
poems entitled Vellery, or the Citadel 
of the Lake, and Eldred of Erin. 
The present discourse is not un- 
worthy of the ardent and sentimental 
mind which characterises Mr. Sil- 
lery. He dwells with great feeling 
and beauty of language on the chief 
events of the Saviour’s career, and 
earnestly cirects his admonitions to 
all those who desire to lead pious 
and useful lives, to study those events 
as having so powerful a tendency to 
excite in the mind a due estimate of 
the benefits conferred on man by 
the mission of the Divine Messenger. 





Art. XVIII.—The Voyage, a Poem. 
By Henry Cuaistmas. 1 vol. 
London: Longman, Rees, and 
Co. 1833. 


Tus is a collection of poems, pur- 
porting to be contributions made 
during a voyage in the Baltic sea, 
by a society of the passengers, who 
seem to have sojourned on board in 
a pretty harmonious way. One of 
the best of the poems is that entitled 
The Slave, which is stated to be 
founded on a real incident. The 
particulars are these :—During ‘the 
long American war, two ships, the 
one a merchant-man, the other a 
man-of-war, sailed from Calcutta for 
Europe. The merchant ship had on 
board a family consisting of a gen- 
tleman, his wife, and two infant 
children, with a young negro fora 
servant, whose poetical name in the 
poem is Zarafah. It happened that 
the lady died on the passage, so that 
the care of the children devolved 
exclusively on Zarafah. Some time 
afterwards, the father one day left 
his ship on a visit to the man-of-war, 
and was unable to return at the mo- 
ment he wished to do so, on acconut 
of a thunder storm which abruptly 
came on. The merchant vessel,’ in 
which his children were, he saw soon 
placed in imminent danger, and boats 
were sent off from the man-of-war 
to save the crew. When the whole 
of the party on board had been put 
into the boats, it was found that 
sufficient room could not be obtained 
for the negro and the children, so 
that either the former or the latter 
must be sacrificed. Zarafah did not 
hesitate about which the choice was 
to fall on, for he most nobly placed 
the children in the boat, exclaiming, 
** Go tell massa, Coffin do his duty.” 
Coffin was the real name of this 
negro. The remainder of the vo- 
lume consists of minor poems from 
the German and the Latin, as well 
as from the French and Italian. 
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Art. XIX.—Tales for an English 
Home. By G. M. Sterne. 1 vol. 
12mo. Bristol: G. Davey. Lon- 
don: Longman, Rees, and Co. 
1833. 


In this small volume are contained 
six tales, chiefly caleulated to excite 
feelings of sympathy with misfor- 
tunes. Julia St. Orville is a very 
impressive narrative which interests 
us for the perplexity into which a 
sweet-tempered young woman is 
thrown by the extreme difficulty she 
experiences in indulging her love 
and discharging her filial duty. The 
second tale, ‘‘ Elizabeth of York,” 
is historical, and founded on a curious 
episode in the history of Queen 
Elizabeth, involving her acquaint- 
ance with the Earl de Montmorency. 
In the the third tale, entitled 
‘* David,” we have an imitation of 
the oriental style of narrative, 
which is very successful. It is the 
longest of the whole, and, in our 
opinion, is the best, inasmuch as the 
manners and customs of the period 
when King David lived are very 
well preserved. ‘‘ The Sisters’ is 
the name of the fourth tale. It is 
peculiarly worthy of perusal by 
young ladies, as affording an ex- 
ample of considerable practical value 
in one of the most delicate transac- 
tions in which they can be engaged. 
By the fifth of the narratives called 
the ‘‘Lonely Tower,” we are 
brought back to the days of chi- 
valry, when all Christendom could 
think of nothing else than the deten- 
tion of Richard the First by the 
Duke of Austria. The last tale, 
‘‘The Condemned,” is one of deep 
distress, and as containing a few 
such spices as murder and highway 
robbery, willnecessarily be}welcomed 
_ by no inconsiderable number of 
readers. Thus we see that the 
work has claims to attraction, at 
least on the grounds of variety, and 
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as far as our judgment goes, in 
other respects its qualities are highly 
respectable. 





Art. XX .—On the Human Mind 
and Nature of Human Knowledge ; 


being the substance of a Paper 
read to the Literary Society, 
Bromley House. By GerorcGE 


Cox, M.D. London: Simpkin 
and Marshall. Nottingham : Sut- 
ton. 1833. 


Tue object of this learned pamphlet 
is to prove that the mind of man is 
not a result produced by organiza- 
tion, but that it is an acquisition 
superinduced on an organized body, 
and in fact that the brain has 
nothing to do with the formation of 
the mind. Anatomy and physiology 
are brought to the investigation, and 
the anthor appears to possess the 
degree of knowledge which would 
enable him to determine questions 
of this nature with strong promises 
of suecess. Mr. Cox forcibly con- 
demns the tendencies of craniology, 
for he says, if the human disposition 
is always the result of a compulsory 
state of every man’s particular or- 
ganization, then volition, education, 
and religion would be of no manner 
of use. So far, therefore, is he from 
believing in the doctrines of cranio- 
logy, that it is his firm opinion that 
the brain has nothing whatever to 
do with the formation of the mind. 
The doctrine sought to be established 
by the author deserves the attention 
of physiologists, inasmuch as it con- 
tains nothing which can be regarded 
as inconsistent with the spirit or 
text of the sacred scriptures. 
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Art.XX1.—Encyclopedie des Gens du 
Monde, Repertoire Universel des 
Sciences, des Letires et des Arts ; 
avec des Notices, &c. Par Une 
Société de Savans, &c. Vol. 1. 
Paris: Treuttel et Wurtz. 1833. 


THE number of encyclopedias now 
publishing in almost every capital of 
Europe, may be regarded as a de- 
monstration of the existence of a 
very general taste for such a form of 
conveying useful information. One 
thing is at all events perfectly ob- 
vious in the midst of these numerous 
contributions to literature, that the 
last encyclopzedia wheresoever pub- 
lished, will most likely be the best, 
inasmuch as it will be sure to adopt 
all that is good in its predecessors, 
whilst of necessity it must add some- 
thing good of its own. The part 
before us, the commencement of an 
important undertaking, possesses all 
the advantages of this auspicious 
relation, and for completeness of 
materials and accuracy of execution 
stands pre-eminently aboveall former 
encyclopedias. The object of this 
work is to exhibit the present state 
of science, and to diffuse instruction 
among the various classes of society, 
presenting to every individual, what- 
ever be his relation either in his do- 
mestic, his civil, or social character, 
ample information respecting all sub- 
jects about which he may be natu- 
rally interested. ‘The work has for 
its model the justly celebrated Ger- 
man production—the Conversations 
Lexicon—of which many thousands 
have already been sold, as it has 
been bought in for the permanent 
use of families throughout the Ger- 
man dominions. But the principle 
of the plan only has been adopted in 
the present work, because it was 
found that the political circum- 
stances of Italy did not allow that 
freedom and impartiality of expres- 
sion which truth required, and against 
the introduction of which no obstacles 
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any longer existed happily in France. 
Under the very different circum- 
stances of the two countries, a book 
which was suitable to the state of 
one, could not by any means be ex- 
pected to satisfy the intelligent por- 
tion of the other, and thus it became 
necessary on the part of the French 
Savants to compose an entirely new 
work on the plan which, on a less 
favourable scale, had already suc- 
ceeded. For our parts we must say 
that we have seen in no language a 
work more copious, better selected, 
more scientific, or more accurate 
than the present one, and regarding 
its cheapness, the convenience of its 
shape, and its mechanical structure, 
we are induced to recommend it as 
the best standard work of universal 
information to which families can 
have access in the present day. 





_——— 


Art.XXII.— Observations on Impedia 

ments of Speech, with some Re- 
marks on their Successful Treat- 
ment, in a Letter addressed to T. 
J. Pettigrew, Esq. By Ricnarp 


Cutt. London: 1833. 


Tuts little work is a well written 
essay on a point of medical treat- 
ment, which appears to have been 
hitherto but very imperfectly under- 
stood. Mr. Cull recapitulates the 
details of the anatomical and phy- 
siological peculiarities belonging to 
the parts which are destined to be 
employed in producing the voice, 
and he labours to show that the 
impediments which, in the human 
subject, so frequently interfere with 
the natural power of these organs, 
arise from mal-actions or malfor- 
mations of these parts. On the 
facts which anatomy and physiology 
thus display, the author has con- 
structed a plan of treatment, which 
has at least the attribute of rationality 
about it. At all events, the work 
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is highly calculated to break down 
the system of secresy, and its twin 
brother quackery, which have been 
so long made the instruments of 
unmerited gain to one class, and 
of mischief and disappointment to 
another. 





Arr. XXIII. A Letter to D. O. P. 
Okeden, Esq., together with an 
Inquiry into the merits of his 
Poor Laws Report, as Assistant 
Commissioner. By the Rev.Harry 
Farr YeatTman, L.L. B. acting 
Magistrate for Dorset and Somer- 
set. 1 vol. Sherborne: Toll. 
1833. 


Tuer gentleman to whom this letter 
was addressed appears to have lately 
fulfilled the office of assistant com- 
missioner for a certain district in 
the county of Dorset, to inquire 
into, and report upon the practical 
operation of the poor law system. 
The report which Mr. Okeden sent 
in having been sent forth to the 
world in the recent publications of 
the House of Commons, it excited 
some surprize amongst the native 
country gentlemen of the district, 
and on this the reverend author 
of the letter thought it necessary to 
issue a public remonstrance against 
the statements contained in the 
official report. Mr. Yeatman has 
been a magistrate for twenty years 
in the locality of Sturminster New- 
ton division, and he declares him- 
self forcibly, but most painfully, 
impressed with the opinion that the 
manner in which Mr. O. collected 
the evidence for his report, was 
neither so open nor so accessible as 
it should have been, and in the next 
place, that the evidence so taken by 
him was utterly insufficient for the 
purpose of showing the practical 
operation of the poor law system 
within the aforesaid division. The 
reverend writer proceeds at con- 
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siderable length and by a detailed 
reference to facts recorded on the 
parochial books, to justify his ac- 
cusations by the most irresistible 
evidence. This first letter of Mr. 
Yeatman provoked a reply from Mr. 
Okeden, and this was succeeded by 
a rejoinder from the assailant, who 
certainly appears to have succeeded 
in fixing on Mr. Okeden the cold- 
blooded sentiment which is con- 
tained in the following words :— 
‘‘ that no relief whatever ought to be 
afforded to the able-bodied man, and 
that if he and his family could not 
subsist upon their wages, they might 
lie down and die by the road side !!” 
Gracious God! a magistrate of Eng- 
land to utter such barbarity !—But 
we must not enter into the contro- 
versy, aS we could not give it with 
a proper degree of justice to both 
parties in the space which is left at 
our disposal for this notice. We 
strenuously recommend this able 
and kind-hearted effusion to general 
attention. 





Art. XXIV.—The Encpclopedia of 
Romance, conducted by the Rev. 
Henry Martingav. No. 1. 
London: Henderson. 1833. 


Tuts is the first number of a work of 
a very peculiar kind even in these 
days of wonders. Its object appears 
to present to the general reader a 
series of narratives, chiefly intendcd, 
by the boldness and romantic cha- 
racter of the plots and incidents, to 
raise the curiosity and fix the atten- 
tion of the reader. 

In this number will be found two 
complete tales, and a considerable 
portion of athird. A glance at the 
pages will show that they are writ- 
ten with a power of expression, and 
a force of description, which are 
rarely to be met with in volumes of 
far greater pretensions. We strongly 
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recommend the public to make a 
trial of one of the numbers, and 
should he do so, we are quite sure 
that he will find in them a source of 
exceedingly pleasant entertainment, 
if not an abundant fund of useful 
knowledge. We perceive that the 
completion of the first volume of 
this admirable little work is to ap- 
pear this day. From a specimen 
which we have seen, we entertain 
the most favourable expectations of 
its success. 





Art. XXV.—The Mother’s Oracle 
Sor the Health and proper Rearing 


of Infancy. In two Parts. Lon- 
don: Henderson. 1833. 


WE always set our face against 
those books which affect to be sub- 
stitutes in families for the advice of 
a skilful physician, because, in most 
instances, particularly when pub- 
lished without a name, these works 
tend to deceive mothers, and induce 
them to take measures which ma 

compromise the life of the infant. 
In the same proportion as we fear 
the bad productions which are offered 
as family guides, do we, on the 
other hand, feel disposed to counte- 
nance those which present the evi- 
dences of sound judgment and scien- 
tific knowledge, particularly when 
we find that the instructions which 
they contain are clear and definite, 
and are not capable of being wrongly 
interpreted. The work is divided 
into two parts; in the first we have 


ample directions, blended occasion- 
ally, when necessary, with very sa- 
tisfactory explanations, as to the 
manner in which we should perform 
certain operations; and also re- 
specting the attention which we 
should pay to certain incidental 
symptoms that make their appear. 
ance in the infant. ‘These points 
consist of washing and dressing the 
infant ; the choice of the atmosphere 
where it should be fixed; particular 
cautions being given, under this 
head, on the points of the tempera- 
ture and purity of the wir. Next, 
the food of the child, the considera- 
tion of which includes the account 
of the natural secretion, the mo- 
ther’s milk; then the process of 
bringing up by hand ; next the stage 
of weaning; and, lastly, the whole 
progress of teething. The rules 
given on the subjects of food for ad- 
vanced children, their sleep, their 
cleanliness, as obtained through the 
medium of the bath, and exercise, 
are all admirably just, and most in- 
telligibly expressed. 

In the second part, the treatment 
of the disorders incident to children 
form the exclusive subject of remark, 
as it includes an account of the 
symptoms and treatment of those 
disorders. As long as the indisposi- 
tion of children is confined to a light 
attack, we should recommend a 
strict attention to what is here pre- 
scribed; but in all acute disorders, 
such as croup, nothing should satisfy 


the mother but calling in a good 
doctor. 
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Ingenious Fire Alarm.—At the top 
of a wooden tower attached to the 
state-house in the city cf Philadel- 
phia, in America, is a bell, which 
has been ingeniously converted into 
an engine of considerable value. 
When a fire occurs in any part of 
the city, the tolling of the bell 
indicates instantly the quarter in 
which the calamity occurs. There 
is one toll to indicate the north, 
there are two for the south, three 
for the east, and four for the west. 
The practical utility, the ingenuity, 
and, above all, the economy which 
are found combined in this appro- 
priation of public property will, we 
trust, make some impression in this 
country, even though we should 
leave ourselves to the charge cf 
borrowing a good idea from the 
Yankees. 

Marriage in India.—In one of 
the collectorates under the Bengal 
presidency, existsacommunity called 
Koonbies, being the principal 
Hindoo cultivators of the soil. 
They celebrate their marriages only 
at stated periods; and every mar- 
riage in the caste throughout Gooje- 
rat takes place on one particular 
day, which is fixed by an edict 
issued by the chiefs of the tribe. 
The intervals between the succes- 
sive days on which the marriages 
take place, never exceed twelve 
years each, but they are never less 
than ten years. Children of a year, 
and even of a month old, are often 
united, but do not come together 
until they attain maturity. Poly- 
gamy without limitation is allowed. 

Virginia Boats.—The natives of 
Virginia have a strange method of 


making boats. They select a large 
and lofty tree, which they surround. 
with a fire just above the roots, 
taking care to smother any flame 
which may arise, as it would injure 
the trunk. When the bottom part 
of the tree is nearly consumed, 
the trunk is easily made to fall, and 
when it les on the ground, its 
branches and upper part are again 
burned away. The trunk is then 
elevated on props which are forked, 
the natives scrape away the bark by 
means of large shells, and after that 
by burning and scraping still, they 
scoop out a dsep hollow in a longi- 
tudinal direction. 

Australian Colonies.—A very brief 
experience has now shown that 
England may soon expect to be 
capable of being exclusively sup- 
plied with fine wool from the Aus- 
tralian Colonies. The climate and 
soil of those distant regions have 
been found peculiarly suited to the 
growth of the above article; and 
what is very remarkable is, that we 
can obtain it from Australia at a 
considerably cheaper rate than we 
are now able to procure wool from 
Spain and Germany. The gross 
charges on the latter are from 4d. to 
43d. per lb.—those on the Colonial 
wool amount to no more than 33d. 

The Aquatic Spider.—A property 
of these araneides is the capacity of 
constructing for themselves in the 
bosom of the water a kind of aerial 
mansion, a true diving bell, where 
they can respire freely, live in safety, 
and which serves as a cradle for 
their family. This may be com- 
pared to a diving bell, not only 
because it has the same destination, 
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butthe same form—namely, that of a 
cap, or that of one half of the shell of 
a pigeon’s egg. It is entirely filled 
with air, perfectly close, the under 
part excepted, where there is a 
tolerably large aperture giving an 
entrance and exit to the animal. 
Its walls are slender, and composed 
of a tissue of white silk, strong and 
close, a great number of irregular 
threads fix it to the stems of plants 
or other bodies. Sometimes the 
upper part is out of the water, but 
most generally it remains entirely 
immersed. Its inhabitant is thus 
environed with air; she remains 
there quietly, the head usually 
down—a situation which permits 
her to see more easily what passes, 
to watch her prey, and to escape 
from the least danger. Degeer has 
‘seen her with her head upwards, 
and the feet applied against the 
bedy. 

Mortuary Houses.-—In several 
cities and towns in Germany and 
Prussia, there are institutions or of- 
fices of inspection, where persons, 
thought to be dead, are deposited 
for a week, to ascertain the decom- 
position of the body, and, conse- 
quently, the impossibility of a re- 
vival. The Mortuary House, how- 
ever, is no uncomfortable residence. 
Warmed by stoves, the apartment 
is always kept in a moderate state 
of temperature ; the windows, hung 
with curtains, diffuse a gloomy 
light; but the floor, which is shin- 
ing with wax, would grace the 
scene of a wedding ball. There 
are about twelve beds, placed in a 
row, asin a dormitory in a boarding 
school. Near the room, as at the 
Morgue, in Paris, a person is con- 
stantly watching to see whether 
there be any sign of life among the 
bodies deposited there. He is sur- 
rounded with every thing necessary 
to assist in recalling animation. 
Precaution has been carried so far 
as to tie a bell-string to the right 
foot of each corpse—by which 
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means the guardian, even when in 
bed, is instantly apprised of the 
least movement of any one reviving. 
Houses of this kind have existes 
for the last forty years in the stated 
of the Germanic Confederation. 
The Excise.—This impost was be- 
gun on the 11th of September, 1643, 
by the Long Parliament, and eight 
commissioners of excise were ap- 
pointed, and they were to choose 
their own officers, viz. their register, 
collectors, clerks, and subordinates. 
These were to take an oath before 
the Speaker of either house, and 
were to have authority in all parts 
of the city of London, and for twelve 
milesround. In 1645, acomptroller 
was necessary ; in 1694, brewers to 
make a true entry ; then came gua- 
gers—then security was demanded 
for the excise—then every house- 
keeper was to pay excise who brewed 
his own. Then justices sent as- 
sessors to inspect housekeepers, who 
assessed what drink was spent in 
each family! In 1651, this was 
found troublesome, and repealed. 
Then Charles II,imposed one shilling 
and three pence upon every barrel 
above six shillings in value ; brewers 
to make weekly entries—innkeepers 
monthly--and fine pounds penalty for 
obstructing the gauger or assessor. 
The king also took all the appoint- 
ments into his own hands, and it has 
ever since been held distinct from.all 
the other branches of the revenue. 
Travelling.—Prynnehaspreserved 
a register of the time allowed to 
members of parliament for travelling 
from Lancashire to certain places, 
when the parliaments were held in 
those cities; from which it appears, 
that two and sometimes three. days 
were allowed for travelling to York, 
four days to Coventry, and five or 
six to London, in ordinary seasons ; 
but in a snow or ‘ foul weather,” 
eight days was the maximum allow- 
ance for travelling from hence to a 
parliament sitting at Westminster. 
It may be presumed, that these ho- 
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nourable and right honourable gen- 
tlemen had not, in those days, to 
legislate upon bills for the construc- 
tion of rail-ways. 

Letters of Marque.—Letters of 
marque and reprisal were first issued 
in 1295. A merchant of Bayonne, 
in Gascony, where Edward I. then 
was, had gone with a ship to Bar- 
bary, where he took on board a 
quantity of almonds, raisins, and figs; 
and on his voyage back from Eng- 
land, he and his ship and cargo were 
seized by some armed force from 
Lisbon, as he lay at anchor on the 
Portuguese coast, and were carried 
into Lisbon, where the captors paid 
the king of Portugal a tenth share 
(the ship and cargo being valued at 
seven hundred pounds sterling), al- 
though Peace then subsisted between 
England and Portugal. King Ed- 
ward therefore granted the merchant 
letters of marque against the sub- 
jects of Portugal, where he could 
seize their effects, and especially 
against those of Lisbon, for five years, 
or until he shall reimburse himself 
for his losses, on condition that he 
accounted to the king for any sur- 
plus he might take over and above 
his real damages and expenses. 

Drunkenness in Kings.—Sully, in 
his memoirs, vol. ii. page 90, says, 
‘“‘ that James’s custom was never to 
mix water with his wine.” Sir 
Edward Peyton informs us, ‘‘ that 
when the king of Denmark (brother- 
in-law to James) was first in Eng- 
land, both kings were so drunk at 
Theobald’s, that one king was car- 
ried in the arms of the courtiers, 
when one cheated another of the 
bedchamber, by getting a grant from 
king James, for that he would give 
him the best jewel in England for a 
pearl of 100/. he promised him; and 
so put king James in his arms and 
carried him to his lodging, and de- 
frauded the bedchamber man, who 
had much ado to get the king into 
his bed. 


The Bishops in 1641.—It was the 
constant aim of that united and 
‘‘compact phalanx,” the bishops, 
to prevent all reformation in church 
and state during the reign of 
Charles I., and to support him in all 
his arbitrary views and artifices. It 
was this which induced the Presby- 
terians and Puritans to get a bill 
passed through both houses of Par- 
liament for the exclusion of the 
Bishops from their seats in. the 
House of Lords ;—-the question of 
their right to sit there, having indeed 
long previously been agitated, This 
memorable bill passed the Commons 
on thel 1th March, 1640-1, and passed 
the Lords on the 27th May following. 
The Act was repealed in 1661. 

Source of Mortality in Russia.— 
In Russia the common people are 
frequently deprived of sensation, by 
vapours arising from the following 
cause. Persons of rank in . that 
country have double windows to 
their houses in winter, but those of 
the poorer classes are only single. 
During frosty weather an incrusta~ 
tion is formed on the inside of those 
windows, from a condensation of the 
breath, perspiration, &c. of a number 
of persons living together in the 
same chamber. This mephitic crust is 
mixed with the noxious fumes of 
candles, and of the stove with which 
the chamber is heated. When a thaw 
succeeds, and this plate of ice is con- 
verted into water, a deletrious prin- 
ciple is disengaged, which produces 
effects similar to those arising from 
the fumes of charcoal. The method 
of recovering persons affected by 
this effluvia, is as follows :—They 
are immediately carried of doors und 
placed on the snow, with no other 
covering than a shirt and linen 
drawers. ‘Their temples and sto- 
mach are then well rubbed with 
snow, and cold water is poured 
down their throats. The friction is 
continued till the livid hue of the 
skin disappears, and the surface ac- 
quires its natural colour. 
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